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Errata  and  Notes 


Page  6,  line  2,  read  H.  C.  Goodwin 
page  6,  line  11,  read  Cortland  Village 
page  6,  last  line,  read  Harman 
page  7,  line  3,  read  Erl  A.  Bates 

page  9,  line  25,  The  highest  hill  in  the  county  is  Luce  Hill, 
Virgil  Mountain,  two  miles  due  west  of  East  Virgil, 
south  of  Gridley  Hollow, 
page  27,  read  DeWitt  instead  of  DeWitte. 
page  28,  the  same. 

page  50,  line  22,  read:  his  father,  William  R.  Place 
line  23,  read:  William  was  a  little  boy  .  .  . 
page  51,  line  12,  instead  of  Thomas  read:  William 
page.  53.  Mr.  Watson  owned  land  at  Port  Watson,  he  never 
settled  there. 

page  60.  The  old  church  in  Truxton  burned  in  1942. 
page  104,  lines  8  and  9,  read:  land  in  the  township  of  Homer 
which  the  State  of  New  York  had  granted  to  her  mother, 
the  widow  of  Captain  Henry  Godwin,  for  his  services, 
page  108,  lines  1  to  5,  omit  this  paragraph, 
page  155,  line  18,  read:  House  not  Hourse. 
page  203,  first  paragraph.  The  elm  tree,  planted  in  1818, 
was  cut  down  as  unsafe  in  1951. 
page  236,  lines  14  and  15,  read:  a  white  house,  no.  18 
Tompkins  Street  in  Cortland  which  the  old  General 
page  248,  last  paragraph  heading,  read:  General  Charles 
Trueman  Hotchkiss. 

page  260,  lines  1,  2,  6,  10,  20,  30,  instead  of  Greely,  read 
Greeley. 

page  280,  last  line,  instead  of  Folingo,  read  Foligno. 
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Foreword 


This  book  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  complete  history 
of  Cortland  County.  It  is  merely  a  collection  of  old- 
time  true  stories  strung  together  on  a  slender  thread 
of  history  like  beads  on  a  chain.  The  thread  is  im¬ 
portant  because  it  places  the  story  where  it  belongs 
in  the  procession  of  events.  Some  of  the  stories  have 
been  told  again  and  again,  and  some  have  never  before 
appeared  in  print. 

It  happens  that  I  have  at  hand  all  the  material  one 
could  wish  to  study  the  history  of  our  county,  and  it 
has  seemed  a  pity  not  to  use  it  for  the  benefit  of  modem 
boys  and  girls.  The  Blodgett  family  came  into  the 
county  in  1805,  paddling  a  boat  up  the  Tioughnioga 
River  with  all  their  earthly  possessions  aboard,  together 
with  eight  children.  They  bought  of  Elkanah  Watson 
their  farm  between  the  forks  of  the  river,  and  from  that 
day  to  this,  every  book  and  program  and  pamphlet 
relating  to  Cortland  County  has  been  preserved  and 
put  on  file.  Moreover,  Alonzo  D.  Blodgett,  of  the  third 
generation  upon  the  land,  living  to  the  good  old  age 
of  ninety-one,  all  his  life  made  scrap-books  of  the  inter¬ 
esting  material  which  he  had  cut  from  local  newspapers 
and  which  now  has  a  distinct  historical  value.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  listen  to  his  stories  of  old  times  until  the 
past  seemed  quite  as  real  to  me  as  the  present. 

This  is  my  apology  for  writing  the  stories  in  this 
book.  I  feel  under  obligation  to  pass  along  the  treas¬ 
ures  which  have  been  given  to  me.  No  doubt  a  schol¬ 
arly  historian  might  find  some  inaccuracies  in  historical 
detail,  but  I  have  tried  to  reproduce  the  spirit  of  the 
pioneers  who  helped  to  build  Cortland  County. 
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My  authorities  have  been,  first  and  foremost,  H.  P. 
Goodwin’s  “Pioneer  History  of  Cortland  County," 
H.  P.  Smith’s  “History  of  Cortland  County,’’  and 
A.  D.  Blodgett’s  scrap-books  made  from  cuttings  from 
the  various  newspapers  of  the  county.  Added  to  these 
were  maps,  an  early  atlas,  and  numerous  pamphlets 
relating  to  special  events,  such  as  church  and  school 
anniversaries,  and  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  General  Hath- 
eway  by  the  Honorable  Henry  S.  Randall.  A  booklet 
on  Cortland  County  by  D.  Morris  Kurtz  was  valuable. 

The  reminiscences  of  the  Honorable  Horatio  Ballard, 
T.  Mason  Loring,  Charles  Kingsbury,  Colonel  Frank 
Place,  and  Charles  W.  Sanders,  together  with  “Festal 
Gatherings  of  the  Early  Settlers’’  by  the  Honorable 
Nathan  Bouton  of  Virgil  were  important. 

The  “Autobiography  of  Andrew  D.  White,’’  “The 
Real  David  Harum’’  and  “Native  Stock’’  by  Arthur 
Pound  furnished  data,  also  “Appleton’s  Cyclopaedia  of 
American  Biography.’’ 

Friends  in  Cortland,  Homer,  McGraw,  and  other 
towns  of  the  county  have  been  particularly  gracious 
in  their  help;  likewise  the  late  Professor  W.  A.  Cornish 
and  members  of  the  Normal  School  faculty,  Mrs. 
Jeannette  Benton  Sherwood,  and  members  of  the 
Cortland  County  Historical  Society,  of  whom  I  should 
like  to  mention  Mrs.  Ina  H.  Bird  of  Homer,  Mrs. 
Florence  Smith  of  Cincinnatus,  Mrs.  James  Jenman 
of  Cortland,  Miss  Helen  E.  VanBuskirk  of  Preble, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Corey  of  McGraw,  and  Mrs.  C.  D. 
Harmon  of  Messengerville. 
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My  thanks  are  especially  due  Professor  George  L. 
Burr  of  Cornell  University  for  his  invaluable  help  and 
interest.  Dr.  Earl  A.  Bates  of  Cornell  has  also  been 
very  kihd. 

It  is  to  the  owner  and  to  the  editor  of  the  Cortland 
Standard  that  I  am  most  indebted.  Through  their 
encouragement  these  stories  have  appeared  in  their 
paper  and  are  now  being  published  in  book  form.  Their 
files,  their  special  historical  editions,  and  their  records 
of  speeches  made  at  Cortland  County  dinners  in  New 
York  have  all  been  at  my  disposal.  Without  the 
backing  of  the  Cortland  Standard  this  book  would  not 
have  been  printed. 

Bertha  Eveleth  Blodgett 
July  9,  1932 


Chapter  I 


So  This  is  Cortland  County 

OUR  HILLS  AND  VALLEYS 

Get  out  your  maps,  boys  and  girls,  and  put  your  finger 
on  Cortland  County.  It  points  to  the  very  center  of 
New  York  State.  We  who  live  here  think  that  we 
have  a  very  beautiful  county  and  other  people  tell  us 
that  this  is  true.  Our  hills  are  high  and  green  and  our 
valleys  are  flat  and  well  drained. 

Have  you  ever  thought  how  fortunate  we  are  to  have 
such  flat  valleys?  They  make  wonderful  places  for 
farms  between  the  sheltering  hills,  and  as  for  roads, 
they  are  ideal. 

Sometimes  these  valleys  stretch  out  into  little  plains 
and  there  we  have  excellent  sites  for  our  towns  and 
villages.  Perhaps  our  largest  plain  is  the  Cortland 
plain  which  is  reckoned  to  be  four  miles  from  north  to 
south  and  five  miles  from  east  to  west.  There  is  an  odd 
little  mound  in  the  middle  of  it  which  we  now  know  as 
Normal  Hill,  although  in  days  gone  by  it  was  called 
Court  House  Hill. 

SEVEN  VALLEYS 

There  is  another  interesting  fact  about  our  valleys. 
They  are  not  little  pockets  among  the  hills.  They 
lead  somewhere.  Generally  speaking  they  lead  north 
and  south,  in  what  are  called  “through  valleys.”  The 
city  of  Cortland  boasts  of  seven  valleys  coming  in  to  its 
central  plain  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  This  is  why 
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Cortland  is  called  the  “City  of  Seven  Valleys.”  These 
are  “through  valleys”  also.  They  go  to  Homer  and  on 
to  Syracuse;  Truxton  and  on  to  Cazenovia;  Solon  and 
on  to  Cincinnatus;  Blodgett  Mills  and  on  to  Bingham¬ 
ton;  McLean  and  on  to  Ithaca;  Groton  and  on  to  Au¬ 
burn;  Kinney  Gulf  Valley  and  on  to  Locke.  This  last 
valley,  being  less  important  than  some  of  its  larger 
sister  valleys,  is  sometimes  omitted. 

Perhaps  you  have  noticed,  too,  that  the  valleys  north 
of  Cortland  are  broad  while  those  south  of  Cortland 
are  narrower. 

There  is  another  thing  to  be  noticed  about  Cortland 
County.  It  is  high — higher  than  any  county  around  us. 
This  makes  a  difference  in  our  climate.  We  are  at  least 
two  weeks  behind  Ithaca  and  Syracuse  and  Binghamton 
in  the  coming  of  spring,  and  snow  comes  earlier  in 
Cortland  County  than  in  the  neighboring  cities.  Fruit 
is  more  difficult  to  grow,  frosts  do  more  damage,  winters 
are  colder,  but  the  summers  are  more  delightful. 

HILLS 

Our  valleys  may  be  high  but  our  hills  are  still  higher. 
If  you  were  asked  to  name  the  highest  hill  in  the  county 
you  would  probably  say  “Mount  Topping”  because  it 
always  looks  so  high.  You  would  be  wrong.  The 
highest  hill  is  between  Blodgett  Mills  and  Virgil.  From 
the  state  road  at  Blodgett  Mills  you  can  see  it  towering 
above  all  the  other  hills. 

The  “Labrador  Lake”  hills  come  next,  and  then 
Mount  Topping  follows  not  far  behind.  It  may  safely 
be  said  that  Mount  Topping  is  our  most  beautiful  hill. 
If  a  popular  vote  were  taken  for  the  favorite  hill  of  all  in 
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Cortland  County,  Mount  Topping  would  come  out 
the  winner.  It  was  named  for  General  Topping,  who 
had  a  house  situated  about  where  the  Place  bungalow 
now  stands  on  the  side  of  the  hill. 

CORTLAND  COUNTY  RIVERS 

No  country  is  worth  very  much  without  a  water 
supply.  Almost  every  little  valley  in  Cortland  County 
has  a  brooklet  that  is  all  its  own,  but  there  are  two  main 
rivers  which  are  the  important  streams.  One  is  the 
beautiful  Tioughnioga  and  the  other  is  the  Otselic 
River,  which  flows  through  Cincinnatus  and  Willet. 
They  unite  at  Whitney  Point  and  join  the  Chenango 
River  at  Chenango  Forks,  to  unite  with  the  great 
Susquehanna  at  Binghamton.  Notice  these  names  of 
our  rivers:  Tioughnioga,  Otselic,  Chenango,  Susque¬ 
hanna.  They  are  all  Indian  names  and  they  all  mean 
something  in  the  language  of  the  Delaware  Indians, 
who  called  the  rivers  by  name  many  hundreds  of  years 
ago. 

INDIAN  NAMES 

Tioughnioga  means  “Waters  with  flowers  overhang¬ 
ing  their  banks.” 

Otselic  is  the  word  for  “Wild  Plums.”  Wild  plum 
trees  still  grow  along  this  river. 

Chenango  means  “Large  or  bull  thistles.”  The  In¬ 
dians  valued  these  thistles  to  curry  off  animal  pelts 
and  used  them  also  for  medicines. 

Susquehanna  means  “Long  winding  waters.” 

Onondaga  is  translated  “People  of  the  hills.” 

Skaneateles  has  two  meanings,  “Long  lake”  or,  as 
tradition  has  it,  “Sleeping  squaw.” 
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Cayuga  may  be  any  one  of  the  following  three,  “Long 
lake,”  “Mucky  land,”  or  “Canoe  pulled  out  of  the 
water.” 

THE  ICE  PERIOD 

To  tell  the  story  of  our  county  it  is  necessary  to 
start  a  long  way  back,  even  millions  and  millions  of 
years.  Many  people  wonder  why  our  valleys  are  so 
level  and  our  hills  so  abrupt  and  rounding.  This  is  a 
very  interesting  question  and  we  will  have  to  ask  the 
geologists  to  help  us  out  in  answering  it. 

Of  course  you  know  that  Cortland  County  has  been 
here  on  this  particular  part  of  the  earth’s  surface  for 
countless  ages.  Perhaps  the  time  was  once  when  our 
hills  were  very,  very  high  and  jagged  and  our  valleys 
were  as  deep  as  Seneca  Lake  or  Cayuga  Lake.  For 
long  millions  of  years  the  earth  went  through  a  hot 
spell  and  then  for  some  unknown  reason  it  went  through 
a  cold  spell.  Ice  which  always  forms  in  the  far  north 
was  pushed  by  the  accumulating  snow  and  ice  of  count¬ 
less  cold  centuries  farther  and  farther  south  until  some 
of  it  spread  over  New  York  State  like  a  tremendous 
white  sheet,  even  covering  high  hills  and  mountains. 
As  it  came  slowly  but  surely  grinding  along  from  the 
north  it  tore  everything  in  its  path  and  caught  within 
its  sides  huge  rocks  which  also  ground  their  way  along. 
On  its  back  it  bore  soil  and  rocks  and  boulders  and  a 
vast  multitude  of  small  stones  gathered  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  through  which  it  passed.  It  filled  full  these  valleys 
of  Cortland  County  and  overtopped  the  hills  and  ground 
them  as  it  moved.  It  swept  the  country  as  far  south  as 
Pennsylvania.  Then  there  began  a  slow,  slow,  slow 
return  to  warmer  weather  and  the  ice  began  to  melt. 
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This  formed  rushing  rivers  which  tore  the  country  al¬ 
most  as  much  as  the  ice  had  done.  As  the  ice  melted 
it  slowly  dropped  its  load  and  filled  our  Cortland  valleys 
with  an  enormous  amount  of  rocks  and  boulders  and  a 
soil  that  was  full  of  small  stones  which  had  themselves 
been  ceaselessly  ground  through  countless  years.  This 
accounts  for  the  filling  of  our  valleys,  but  you  will  be 
surprised  to  know  how  very  deep  is  this  filling  which 
was  dumped  by  the  ice  sheets.  If  you  were  to  dig  a 
well  two  hundred  feet  deep  you  would  not  find  the 
bottom  of  this  filling  which  was  brought  by  the  glaciers 
from  the  north  and  the  far  north.  Evidently  the 
original  valleys  of  Cortland  County  were  deeper  than 
we  think  and  the  hills  were  really  mountains. 

Normal  Hill,  another  name  for  Court  House  Hill,  is  a 
mound  in  the  center  of  a  flat  plain  on  which  rests  the 
city  of  Cortland,  at  the  meeting  place  of  seven  valleys. 
The  origin  of  it  presents  an  interesting  problem.  The 
hill  is  apparently  of  solid  rock  with  a  thin  covering  of 
soil. 

When  the  borings  for  the  State  Normal  School  were 
made,  the  rock  encountered  was  found  to  be  identical 
with  that  of  Benham  Hill,  across  the  valley.  Their  ele¬ 
vations  are  about  the  same  and  the  stratification  of 
the  rock  would  indicate  that  the  two  hills,  at  some  re¬ 
mote  time,  were  one  and  the  same.  How  did  they 
become  separated? 

It  was  the  Tioughnioga,  in  its  wild,  youthful,  glacial 
period  which  did  the  trick. 

The  valley  to  the  north  of  Cortland  probably  con¬ 
tained  an  immense  river,  flowing  with  torrential  force, 
gouging  out  everything  in  its  course.  For  some  time 
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it  flowed  around  the  west  side  of  Court  House  Hill, 
leaving  its  trace  of  sediment  on  the  valley  floor,  but 
gradually  it  cut  its  way  through  this  neck  of  the  hill, 
a  natural  shortcut  of  a  force  of  nature,  and  continued 
on  its  way  south,  becoming  a  part  of  the  present  Sus¬ 
quehanna  drainage  system.  As  the  ice  disappeared,  so 
the  water  lessened,  and  now  we  have  Little  York  Lake, 
a  depression  in  the  ground,  made  by  an  isolated  block 
of  ice,  acting  as  the  source  of  the  Tioughnioga,  that 
remnant  of  a  mighty  river. 


Chapter  II 


The  Indian  Period 

THE  TIOUGHNIOGA 

It  was  long  before  Columbus  discovered  America 
that  dark-skinned  Indians  discovered  the  way  into 
Cortland  County.  They  came  by  the  river,  no  doubt, 
and  they  were  looking  for  bears  and  wolves  and  deer. 
Their  slender  canoes  glided  quietly  up  the  stream,  pad- 
died  by  dusky  Delaware  (or  Lenape)  braves,  and  so 
gay  were  the  river  banks  with  their  spring  beauties 
that  these  Delaware  Indians  said,  “We  must  call  this 
river  the  Tioughnioga,  for  truly  it  is  ‘a  bank  of  flowers’.” 
Sometimes  these  Indian  hunters  made  their  way  up 
the  branch  of  the  river  which  they  called  the  “Otselic,” 
for  there  the  bears  were  especially  plentiful.  They 
were  never  disappointed  in  the  game  which  they  ex¬ 
pected  to  kill  with  their  bows  and  arrows,  nor  did  the 
river  fail  them  when  they  put  down  their  rude  nets  for 
fish. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  sometimes  the  river  bore 
upon  its  current  a  whole  fleet  of  Indian  canoes  filled 
with  Indian  warriors,  fantastic  in  war  paint  and  feath¬ 
ers.  They  might  well  be  Onondagas,  bound  for  the 
country  of  the  Delawares,  who  had  launched  their 
canoes  at  Little  York  Lake  to  follow  the  west  branch 
of  the  river  to  the  main  stream,  thus  making  a  swift 
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passage  to  the  Susquehanna,  where  they  expected  to 
meet  their  enemies. 


HIAWATHA 

We  like  better  to  picture  the  “bark  of  peace/’  the 
white  canoe  of  the  great  Hiawatha  who  undoubtedly 
passed  through  our  Cortland  valleys  on  his  errands  of 
reconciliation  between  tribe  and  tribe.  He  acted  as  the 
peace-maker  among  the  Indians  of  New  York  State. 

Hiawatha  was  an  Onondaga  Chief  who  knew  all  the 
trails  of  our  woods  and  streams  and  lived  in  the  lodges 
put  up  by  his  people  for  the  hunting  season  in  the  land 
of  the  Tioughnioga.  His  winter  home  was  between  the 
hills  in  Onondaga  Valley,  but  when  summer  brought 
the  leaves  to  the  thick  forest  trees  he  loved  to  follow 
the  deer  and  the  bear  through  the  ravines  and  woodsy 
paths  of  Cortland  County,  known  to  him,  not  by  that 
name,  but  as  the  “wonderful  hunting-grounds.” 

INDIAN  VILLAGES 

We  are  sure  that  there  were  at  least  eight  villages  of 
Indian  origin  in  what  is  now  Cortland  County.  One  of 
the  largest  was  at  the  forks  of  the  Tioughnioga  within 
the  bounds  of  the  present  city  of  Cortland.  It  is  known 
to  have  contained  twenty-eight  bark  lodges.  Another 
settlement  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cold  Brook  valley 
in  Homer,  and  still  another  in  Lapeer  on  the  banks  of 
Big  Brook.  Other  sites  have  been  identified  by  bones, 
pottery,  arrow-heads,  and  remains  of  campfires.  Mar¬ 
athon  in  particular  seems  to  have  been  favored  by  the 
Indians.  Harford,  Virgil  and  Cincinnatus  were  sought 
by  the  Indians  for  good  hunting  grounds,  the  red  men 
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coining  from  both  north  and  south  to  find  deer  and 
bears  in  abundance. 

There  were  no  Indians  left  in  Cortland  County  by 
the  time  the  first  white  men  appeared.  True  it  is  that 
they  returned  from  time  to  time  to  do  a  little  hunting 
or  to  wander  through  the  valleys  over  the  old  trails, 
but  their  errands  were  invariably  peaceful. 

INDIAN  RELICS  IN  MARATHON 
When  Dr.  Japheth  Hunt  and  his  wife,  two  sons,  and 
three  daughters  entered  the  Tioughnioga  Valley  and 
made  a  home  a  mile  south  of  the  present  village  of  Mar¬ 
athon  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  they  discovered  a 
great  number  of  depressions  in  the  ground  near  their 
log  cabin.  These  were  circular  in  form  and  close  to¬ 
gether,  and  they  rendered  the  surface  very  uneven. 
Each  depression  was  found  to  contain  human  bones 
which  had  evidently  lain  there  for  many  years.  Carved 
vessels  and  clay  pots  were  discovered  in  these  graves, 
indicating  an  extensive  Indian  burial  place.  Tradition 
says  that  this  was  once  the  seat  of  a  powerful  tribe  of 
Indians. 

In  1796  forty  Oneida  Indians  camped  on  the  ground 
now  occupied  by  the  “Brick  Store’'  in  Cincinnatus, 
and  during  the  fall  and  winter  they  killed  forty-two 
bears. 

MARCH  OF  GENERAL  SULLIVAN 
Before  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  New 
York  State  was  Indian  country,  except  along  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  where  the  colonists  had  settled  in  such  num¬ 
bers  that  the  Indians  dared  not  attack  them.  A  few 
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fearless  people  could  not  resist  moving  into  the  Indian 
country  but  they  often  paid  for  it  by  losing  their  lives. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War  matters  were  even 
worse,  because  the  Indians  sided  with  the  British  and 
were  led  by  British  officers  to  fight  against  the  colonists 
who  had  ventured  away  from  the  cities  and  towns  along 
the  Hudson.  There  were  terrible  massacres  of  white 
people  at  Cherry  Valley  and  in  the  Wyoming  Valley, 
south  of  Binghamton,  and  in  many  other  places  where 
the  log  cabins  of  settlers  had  been  built. 

General  George  Washington  felt  that  something  must 
be  done,  so  he  sent  General  Sullivan  with  a  company 
of  soldiers  to  destroy  Indian  strongholds  and  burn  their 
villages  and  food  supplies.  General  Sullivan,  in  the 
main,  followed  the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna  and 
finally  came  to  an  Indian  village  near  the  place  where 
now  is  the  city  of  Elmira.  There  he  fought  and  won  a 
battle  with  the  Indians  and  their  white  friends. 

Some  of  Sullivan’s  men  then  marched  eastward,  and 
discovered  some  Indian  villages  of  good  size  at  the  head 
of  Cayuga  Lake.  These  they  destroyed.  A  small  de¬ 
tachment  marched  on,  hoping  to  find  a  path  through 
the  wilderness  which  would  take 'them  to  Albany.  A 
trail  led  through  Willet,  so  it  is  said,  and  this  is  inter¬ 
esting  because  it  shows  that  at  least  a  little  comer  of 
Cortland  County  was  touched  by  “Sullivan’s  Expedi¬ 
tion,”  as  it  was  called. 

After  Sullivan's  Expedition  the  Indians  gave  us  no 
more  trouble  in  New  York  State.  They  signed  papers 
by  which  they  transferred  their  lands  to  the  State,  and 
the  State  in  turn  gave  them  tracts  of  land  which  were 
to  be  their  own  and  were  called  “Reservations.”  The 
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Indian  Reservation  at  Onondaga  Valley  is  one  of 
these. 

WESTWARD 

All  this  meant  a  great  deal  to  the  white  men  who 
lived  along  the  Hudson  River  and  in  New  England. 
The  war  with  England  was  over,  the  Indians  were  no 
longer  on  the  warpath,  and  it  was  safe  to  venture  into 
the  central  and  western  part  of  New  York  State  where 
the  land  would  make  rich  farms  as  soon  as  the  forests 
were  cleared  away. 

Men  said  to  men,  “Come,  we  have  been  looking 
longingly  at  these  lands  of  central  New  York  for  many 
years.  Now  we  can  go.”  And  go  they  did. 

It  made  a  stream  of  people  in  all  kinds  of  wagons, 
afoot,  or  on  horseback,  bringing  their  families  as  best 
they  could,  and  driving  sheep  and  cattle.  The  Mohawk 
Valley  seemed  to  make  a  natural  highway  across  the 
State  from  east  to  west,  and  along  that  way  the  people 
came. 

The  Susquehanna  River  formed  a  natural  highway 
also,  where  men  took  their  families  and  household 
things  by  way  of  the  water,  but  whether  north  or  south 
of  us,  the  traveling  people  never  seemed  to  give  our 
valleys  of  Cortland  County  a  single  thought.  If  they 
thought  at  all  it  was  to  say,  “The  hills  are  too  high  and 
the  valleys  too  narrow,  and  we  could  never  get  through 
the  thick  forests,  and  there  are  too  many  bears  and 
wolves.”  So  they  pressed  on  to  places  farther  west. 

INDIAN  TRAILS 

Central  New  York,  when  first  known  to  civilization, 
was  the  home  of  the  “Six  Great  Nations”  of  confederate 
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Indian  tribes,  called  the  “Iroquois.”  One  of  these 
tribes  was  the  Onondaga  tribe  whose  home  has  always 
been  in  Onondaga  Valley. 

Another  tribe,  the  Cayugas,  lived  in  villages  on  the 
shores  of  Cayuga  Lake.  Between  these  two  locations 
was  the  land  eventually  to  be  known  as  Cortland 
County.  Naturally  there  would  be  an  Indian  trail 
connecting  these  two  friendly  and  neighboring  tribes, 
and  it  would  run  through  McLean,  Cortland,  Homer, 
and  Preble. 

Another  Indian  trail  followed  the  Tioughnioga  River 
and  formed  a  natural  highway  from  the  Onondaga 
country  to  the  Susquehanna  trails  leading  to  the  south. 
This  was  the  favorite  trail  for  hunting  and  fishing  expe¬ 
ditions.  Cortland  County,  with  its  thick  covering  of 
forests  and  its  many  ravines  and  glens,  made  an  ideal 
home  for  bears  and  wolves  and  panthers  as  well  as  deer 
and  game  birds,  and  Indians  looked  upon  this  country 
as  their  game  preserve.  An  old  record  says  that  wild 
pigeons  here  were  as  thick  as  the  leaves  on  the  trees. 

Another  important  trail  followed  the  east  branch  of 
the  Tioughnioga  through  Truxton  and  Cuyler  to  Man¬ 
lius,  where  it  joined  a  big  trail  going  east  and  west.  It 
was  by  this  trail  that  many  of  the  first  settlers  entered 
Cortland  County.  Still  another  trail,  called  the 
“Owego  trail,”  connected  Onondaga  Valley  with 
Owego,  by  way  of  Homer,  Cortland,  Virgil,  and  the 
Harford  Valley. 


JESUIT  MISSIONARIES 

A  history  of  our  neighboring  town  of  Dryden  states 
that  among  the  arrows  and  other  implements  of  Indian 
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origin  found  in  the  soil  of  that  locality  there  was  discov¬ 
ered  a  cross,  indicating  the  presence  of  French  Jesuit 
missionaries  in  those  parts.  If  the  Jesuit  Fathers  were 
in  Dryden  they  might  naturally  follow  the  Indian 
trails  and  pass  through  Cortland  County.  Father 
Carheil,  a  French  Jesuit,  spent  twenty  years  of  his  life 
among  the  Cayugas  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Cayuga, 
before  the  year  1672.  Among  the  Onondagas  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  there  was  another  Jesuit  mission  and  no  doubt 
these  Catholic  servants  of  the  Cross,  visiting  each  other, 
made  their  way  back  and  forth  through  our  valleys 
long  before  other  white  men  had  dreamed  of  such  a 
place  as  Cortland  County. 

A  STORY  OF  A  LENAPE  PRINCESS 

Here  is  a  story  of  the  Lenape  Indians  in  Cortland 
County  which  our  earliest  historian,  Mr.  H.  C.  Good¬ 
win,  reports  as  a  true  story. 

The  Lenape  Indians  were  growing  fewer  and  fewer 
among  our  hills  and  valleys  before  the  days  of  the 
white  man,  for,  sad  to  tell,  they  had  their  enemies,  the 
Iroquois,  who  were  continually  surprising  them  with 
their  war  whoops  and  lifted  tomahawks.  This  little 
remnant  of  Lenapes  who  liked  peace  better  than  war 
withdrew  farther  and  farther  into  the  heart  of  what  is 
now  Cortland  County  and  built  a  little  village  at  the 
mouth  of  Cold  Brook  Valley.  Mount  Topping  tow¬ 
ered  above  them,  and  from  that  high  lookout  they 
could  watch  across  the  valleys  for  the  raiding  parties  of 
hostile  Indians.  Little  York  Lake  furnished  them  with 
fish  and  the  Tioughnioga  offered  a  way  of  escape  in  case 
they  were  obliged  to  flee.  An  old  chief  with  many 
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battle-scars  was  their  leader.  His  name  was  Conduca. 

Conduca  knew  that  his  days  were  few,  so  he  called 
Kenotah  to  his  wigwam  and  said,  “Kenotah,  my  life 
will  not  last  much  longer;  our  enemies  are  too  strong 
for  me.  I  have  watched  you  in  peace  and  in  war,  and  I 
know  you  are  wise  and  brave  enough  to  protect  my 
poor  people.  I  wish  you  to  marry  my  daughter, 
Altahalah,  and  be  our  chief.” 

Altahalah  was  young  and  beautiful  and  Kenotah 
had  known  for  some  time  that  he  loved  her,  so  happiness 
filled  his  heart  and  Altahalah  promised  to  be  a  loving 
wife. 

Suddenly,  out  of  the  forest  which  spread  about  them, 
came  three  painted  savages  who  demanded  that  all  the 
tribe  go  with  them  as  captives  to  the  Senecas.  “No,” 
said  Kenotah.  “Return  to  your  tribe  and  say  that  the 
Lenapes  will  die  before  they  yield  to  the  Iroquois.” 

The  war  whoop  sounded.  The  woods  around  Little 
York  Lake  swarmed  with  yelling  Indians. 

The  Lenapes  held  their  own  at  the  mouth  of  Cold 
Brook  Valley,  but  many  a  brave  warrior  was  killed  that 
day  under  the  shadow  of  old  Mount  Topping.  An 
arrow  pierced  the  heart  of  Chief  Conduca,  and  the 
beautiful  Altahalah  was  carried  away  as  captive  in  the 
arms  of  an  Iroquois  savage. 

Kenotah  could  not  follow,  he  must  stand  by  the 
tribe;  but  when  the  battle  was  over  he  began  a  long 
search  for  his  promised  bride.  He  followed  the  Indian 
trail  past  the  Tully  Lakes  and  into  the  Valley  of  the 
Onondagas.  No,  she  was  not  there.  To  the  Oneidas 
he  went,  stealing  about  their  village  by  night.  She 
was  not  there.  To  the  land  of  the  Cayugas  he  went. 
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He  heard  the  wolves  howling  on  the  high  hills  above 
the  lake  and  prayed  that  the  Great  Spirit  would  pro¬ 
tect  his  dear  one.  She  seemed  lost  to  him  forever. 

The  few  Lenapes  who  were  left  at  Cold  Brook 
shoved  their  canoes  into  the  Tioughnioga  and  stole 
silently  down  the  river  to  find  a  home  farther  south, 
leaving  their  chief,  Kenotah,  to  make  his  lonely  search 
for  the  beautiful  Altahalah. 

Just  where  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tioughnioga  he 
found  her  trail,  we  do  not  know.  Perhaps  it  was  upon 
the  “Bank  of  Flowers”  which  gave  its  name  to  the 
river,  but  the  story  ends  as  all  good  stories  end,  with 
the  brave  Kenotah  holding  his  lovely  princess  in  his 
arms  and  living  happily  ever  after. 


Chapter  III 


The  Military  Tract 

OUR  HISTORIC  BACKGROUND 

In  1789  something  happened  which  was  to  have  an 
important  bearing  upon  Cortland.  The  county  was 
included  in  the  Military  Tract. 

People  will  say  as  they  look  around  Cortland  County, 
“What  are  your  historical  events?  Have  you  had 
important  things  occurring  here?  Are  there  any  historic 
spots?” 

“No,”  you  will  have  to  answer.  “A  history  of  the 
United  States  will  mention  no  great  deeds  as  happening 
in  Cortland  County.  Trouble  played  all  around  us  in 
the  Indian  and  Revolutionary  times  but  never  seemed 
to  touch  our  little  corner  hidden  among  the  hills.  The 
place  was  too  densely  wooded  and  the  hills  and  valleys 
were  too  wild.”  But  then  you  will  brighten  up  and  say 
with  pride,  “We  have  something  very  unique  to  boast 
about:  we  belong  to  the  Military  Tract.” 

Sure  enough.  Whatever  else  we  forget  we  mustn't 
forget  the  Military  Tract.  It  is  our  historic  back¬ 
ground. 

THE  REASON  WHY 

New  York  State  had  had  need  of  soldiers  during  the 
Revolutionary  War  to  protect  its  borders  and  to  see 
that  the  Indians  gave  no  more  trouble.  Since  it  pos- 
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sessed  very  little  money  it  decided  to  pay  its  soldiers 
with  land,  of  which  it  had  a  plenty. 

The  Governor  of  the  State,  DeWitt  Clinton,  and  his 
commissioners  took  a  map  of  New  York  and  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  part  drew  around  a  large  plot  and  said,  “This  is  the 
land  which  our  soldiers  are  to  have  and  it  will  be  called 
‘the  Military  Tract’.”  It  ran  from  Oswego  to  the 
southern  border  of  Cortland  County  and  from  Seneca 
Lake  to  the  eastern  border  of  Cortland  County. 

They  divided  this  large  oblong  of  land  into  smaller 
plots  about  ten  miles  square  and  they  called  them 
“townships.”  Then  they  divided  the  townships  into 
lots,  a  mile  square,  or  about  600  acres  each,  and  they 
said,  “These  are  the  lots  which  our  soldiers  are  to  have.” 
They  were  alloted  by  ballot  to  each  soldier.  They 
saved  six  lots  in  every  township  because  they  knew 
that  land  would  be  needed  for  churches  and  schools 
and  to  replace  lots  which  might  be  under  water.  Special 
lands  were  reserved  for  officers. 

The  interesting  point  to  us  is  that  within  the  space 
which  was  sometime  to  be  Cortland  County,  were  four 
of  our  townships  and  parts  of  two  others. 

OUR  TOWNS  IN  THE  MILITARY  TRACT 

The  four  townships  were  Homer,  Virgil,  Solon,  and 
Cincinnatus;  and  parts  were  cut  from  Tully  and  Fabius, 
and  are  now  Preble,  Scott,  Truxton,  and  Cuyler.  The 
map  of  the  Military  Tract  must  have  looked  like  a 
checkerboard  all  cut  up  in  squares. 

Have  you  ever  looked  over  a  wide  landscape,  near 
Cortland  (between  Cortland  and  Groton  for  instance), 
and  noticed  roads  running  as  straight  as  rulers,  up  hill 
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and  down,  hesitating  at  nothing  to  run  a  perfectly 
straight  course,  and  at  intervals  of  a  mile,  other  roads 
coming  at  right  angles,  keeping  an  equally  straight 
course?  These  are  the  early  roads  of  the  county  made 
to  run  along  the  lines  of  the  early  surveyors  who  laid 
out  the  original  Military  Tract.  They  are  quite  differ¬ 
ent  from  other  roads  which  generally  take  the  easiest 
way.  For  instance,  the  roads  of  old  New  England  were 
said  to  follow  the  cow-paths. 

General  Simeon  DeWitt  and  Moses  DeWitt  and 
Abram  Hardenburgh  were  the  surveyors  who  made  the 
actual  surveys  of  the  Military  Tract. 

WHO  NAMED  THE  TOWNS? 

This  brings  us  to  a  very  interesting  discussion.  Who 
named  the  towns  of  the  Military  Tract?  You  must 
know  that  we  Cortland  County  people,  living  in  the 
Military  Tract,  will  hear  it  said  frequently  that  the 
names  of  the  towns  in  our  part  of  the  state  are  “quite 
peculiar,”  “rather  unsuitable/’  “very  amusing,”  “re¬ 
ally  laughable.” 

It  is  because  we  have  a  group  of  names  taken  from 
classical  heroes,  Greek  or  Roman,  and  it  is  probable 
that  no  other  section  in  the  country  has  quite  such  a 
set  of  names.  People  notice  them  and  smile.  The 
question  is  very  often  asked,  “Who  named  these  towns? 
Was  the  man  who  surveyed  them  a  college  youth  who 
had  learned  these  names  in  his  study  of  the  classics?” 

The  names  of  the  towns  are:  Lysander,  Hannibal, 
Cato,  Brutus,  Camillus,  Cicero,  Manlius,  Aurelius, 
Marcellus,  Pompey,  Romulus,  Scipio,  Sempronius, 
Tully,  Fabius,  Ovid,  Homer,  Solon,  Hector,  Ulysses, 
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Virgil,  and  Cincinnatus.  From  the  English  classics 
they  took  the  names  of  Milton,  Dryden,  and  Locke. 

One  wonders  why  not  a  Caesar  if  there  be  a  Brutus. 
Hannibal  and  Scipio,  although  enemies  in  life,  are  yet 
hand  in  hand  in  New  York  State.  But  the  saddest 
plight  is  that  of  Romulus.  For  more  than  a  century 
the  lonely  Romulus  has  had  to  sustain  himself  without 
his  twin  brother  Remus.  No  one  ever  meets  a  man 
from  Romulus  without  saying,  “From  Romulus?" 
“Yes."  “By  the  way,  where  is  Remus?" 

The  oldest  histories  of  our  county  say  that  the  com¬ 
missioners  who  divided  the  map  into  townships  were 
the  men  who  did  the  naming. 

THE  LAND  COMMISSIONERS  OF  NEW  YORK 
STATE  NAMED  THE  TOWNS 

It  seems  that  President  Andrew  D.  White  of  Cornell 
University  was  often  asked  how  it  was  that  so  many 
towns  in  Central  New  York  came  to  be  favored  with 
such  an  array  of  classical  names.  President  White 
thought  it  such  a  pertinent  question  that  he  asked  his 
friend  Professor  George  L.  Burr  of  Cornell  to  find  the 
truth  in  the  matter  as  far  as  he  was  able. 

Professor  Burr’s  search  led  him  to  three  books  written 
by  a  Frenchman  and  printed  in  Paris  in  1801,  only 
eleven  years  after  the  naming  of  the  Towns  of  the 
Military  Tract.  The  Frenchman  adopted  the  name  of 
Hector  St.  John  and  described,  in  French,  his  travels  in 
America,  under  the  title  of  “Travels  in  Upper  Penn¬ 
sylvania." 

It  appears  that  Mr.  St.  John  and  his  friend,  Mr. 
Herman,  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Cortland  County  in 
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the  year  1798  and  at  Tully  ran  across  Simeon  DeWitte, 
the  Surveyor-General  of  the  Military  Tract,  who  was 
at  that  time  making  his  surveys  and  dividing  the 
Tract  into  the  townships  which  had  been  agreed  upon 
by  the  Land  Commissioners.  The  conversation  among 
these  men  was  very  interesting. 

“Why,”  said  Mr.  Herman,  “have  Greek  and  Roman 
names  been  given  to  these  towns?” 

Mr.  DeWitte  replied,  “The  Government  has  wished 
the  whole  state  divided  into  townships  of  six  miles 
square  and  leaves  to  the  owners,  to  the  surveyors,  or 
sometimes  to  accident  the  function  of  naming  them. 
Our  soldiers,  having  a  great  veneration  for  the  ancient 
heroes  and  the  great  personages  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
have  sent  me  this  list.  A  few  years  hence  a  traveler 
may  breakfast  at  Hannibal’s,  dine  at  Lysander’s, 
and  sleep  at  Camillus’s.  The  next  day  he  can  be 
likewise  the  guest  of  Fabius,  Homer,  and  Virgil.  Surely 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  along  one’s  route  a  better 
company.” 

DeWitte  went  on  to  say  that  the  idea  gave  him  much 
pleasure  and  that  he  liked  the  classical  names  much 
better  than  those  intended  to  satisfy  a  personal  vanity 
like  Cooperstown,  Whitestown,  Harrisburg,  and  Nash¬ 
ville. 

Poor  Simeon  DeWitte  had  to  answer  for  these  names 
many  times  over.  Those  people  who  criticized  and 
laughed  at  them  laid  the  blame  on  him.  He  had  a 
political  foe,  Joseph  Rodman  Drake,  the  verse-maker, 
who  called  him  “Godfather  of  the  christened  West.” 
DeWitte  paid  no  attention  to  this  charge  but  when,  a 
few  years  later,  a  New  York  editor  repeated  the  quo- 
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tation,  Simeon  DeWitte  refuted  it  in  a  printed  publi¬ 
cation  and  said  that  the  names  of  the  townships  of 
the  Military  Tract  together  with  those  along  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  Susquehanna  Rivers  were  given  by 
Commissioners  of  the  Land  Office  who  were  the  Gover¬ 
nor,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Treasurer,  the  Auditor, 
and  the  Attorney  General,  who  held  their  meetings  in 
New  York.  In  other  words,  Simeon  DeWitte  had 
nothing  to  do  with  choosing  the  classical  names  of 
Central  New  York  State. 

Even  as  late  as  1923  a  study  of  this  question  was 
made  by  Rev.  Charles  Maar  of  Albany,  which  may  be 
found  in  the  Cornell  library  in  manuscript  form  (not 
having  been  published)  entitled  “The  Classical  Place 
Names  of  New  York  State.”  According  to  Rev.  Charles 
Maar  it  was  the  poet  Drake  who  first  charged  DeWitte 
with  the  authorship  of  the  names,  saying  in  a  footnote 
to  his  verses,  “When  the  Western  District  was  sur¬ 
veyed,  the  power  of  naming  the  townships  was  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  Surveyor-General  who,  selecting  from 
Lampriere  and  the  British  Plutarch  the  great  names 
which  those  works  commemorate,  reared  for  himself 
an  everlasting  monument  of  pedantry  and  folly.” 

PRESIDENT  WHITE  IS  RIGHT 

President  White  of  Cornell  University  has  said, 
“Some  have  spoken  of  having  these  names  changed  and 
have  told  how  easily  it  could  be  done.  I  wouldn’t 
have  them  changed  for  anything.  They  mark  an  inter¬ 
esting  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  country.” 

President  White  is  right.  We  should  be  proud  of  our 
classical  names.  If  people  knew  the  story  they  would 
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see  that  we  have  a  reason.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Tract,  and  to  say  that  we  live  in  the  Military 
Tract  is  to  say  that  we  have  an  historic  background. 

ORIGIN  OF  CORTLAND  COUNTY 

Cortland  County  was  once  a  part  of  Onondaga 
County,  but  the  early  settlers  found  it  too  long  a  jour¬ 
ney  to  Onondaga  Hill,  which  was  the  county  seat,  to 
attend  the  County  Court,  so  they  sent  a  petition  to  the 
Legislature  at  Albany  asking  if  they  might  be  divided 
from  Onondaga  County  and  receive  the  name  of  Cort¬ 
land  County.  In  1808  this  petition  was  granted  and 
the  six  brave  little  towns  of  Homer,  Virgil,  Solon,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  and  parts  of  Tully  and  Fabius  set  about  to  be 
a  county,  all  by  themselves. 

Cortland  County  was  named  for  General  Pierre  Van 
Cortlandt,  who  held  many  thousand  acres  in  Cortland, 
Seneca,  and  Tompkins  Counties.  He  was  born  in 
Cortlandt  Manor,  near  New  York,  January  10,  1721, 
and  died  in  New  York  City  May  1, 1814.  He  was  a  man 
of  much  learning,  an  American  lawyer  and  the  first 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
name  is  Dutch  and  from  an  old  Dutch  family  which 
came  to  New  York  in  its  very  early  days. 


The  time  came  when  the  six  Cortland  County  towns 
were  subdivided  into  fifteen  towns,  the  present  number 
comprised  in  the  county. 

Homer — Established  1790;  Cortland  set  apart  1829. 
Solon — Established  1790;  Taylor  set  apart  1849. 
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Virgil — Established  1790;  Lapeer  set  apart  1845; 
Harford  set  apart  1845. 

Cincinnatus — Established  1790;  Freetown,  Mara¬ 
thon,  and  Willet  set  apart  1818. 

Preble — Carved  from  Tully  1808;  Scott  set  apart 
1815. 

Truxton — Carved  from  Fabius  and  Solon  1808;  Cuy- 
ler  set  apart  1858. 

There  was  a  readjustment  of  lines  from  time  to 

time  so  that  each  town  gained  or  lost  a  little  land. 

/ 

OTHER  THAN  CLASSIC  NAMES 

You  will  say,  “We  have  other  names  in  Cortland 
County  besides  classical  names.  How  did  these  origi¬ 
nate?” 

You  will  notice  that  most  of  these  towns  which  were 
set  apart  from  the  original  townships  received  their 
names  and  titles  many  years  after  the  period  of  the 
Military  Tract.  Times  had  changed  and  the  United 
States  was  having  new  wars  and  new  popular  heroes. 

The  new  towns  which  were  coming  into  being  in 
Cortland  County  wanted  to  honor  these  naval  and 
military  officers  by  naming  their  towns  after  them. 
Thus  in  addition  to  our  classical  names  we  have  towns 
bearing  the  names  of  popular  American  heroes. 

They  are  Taylor,  Willet,  Preble,  Truxton,  Cuyler 
and  Scott. 


ORIGIN  OF  NAMES  OF  TOWNS 
The  following  list  shows  the  origin  of  the  names  of 
the  towns  of  Cortland  County. 

Homer  is  the  name  of  a  Greek  poet. 
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Solon  was  a  wise  man  and  a  lawgiver  of  Athens. 

Virgil  was  a  Roman  poet. 

Cincinnatus  was  a  Roman  dictator. 

Marathon.  This  town  was  first  named  for  General 
Harrison  but  was  changed  to  Marathon  because  there 
was  another  Harrison  in  New  York  State.  Marathon 
was  a  famous  battlefield  of  Greece. 

Preble  was  named  for  Commodore  Edward  Preble, 
the  naval  hero  of  the  United  States  war  with  Tripoli 
in  1803-1804.  He  was  a  popular  hero  of  that  period 
when  Preble  was  included  in  Cortland  County. 

Taylor  was  named  for  General  Zachary  Taylor, 
American  general  in  the  Mexican  War  and  twelfth 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Truxton  was  named  for  Commodore  Thomas  Trux- 
ton  of  Revolutionary  fame  and  subsquent  naval  achieve¬ 
ments. 

Scott  was  named  for  General  Winfield  Scott,  a  famous 
hero  of  the  wars  of  1812  and  insurrection  of  Seminoles 
and  Creeks  and  of  the  war  with  Mexico. 

Cortland,  being  the  county  seat,  took  its  name  from 
the  County  of  Cortland,  which  in  turn  was  named 
for  General  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt,  first  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  New  York  State. 

Freetown  was  named  by  General  Samuel  Hatheway 
in  honor  of  the  town  in  Bristol  County,  Massachusetts, 
w’here  he  was  born.  General  Hathewny  first  settled  in 
Freetown  and  then  moved  to  Solon. 

Willet  was  named  in  honor  of  Colonel  Marinus  Wil- 
let  who  wTon  fame  while  second  in  command  at  Fort 
Stanwix  in  1777,  and  who  made  a  gallant  rally  upon  the 
forces  of  Sir  John  Johnston,  capturing  their  stores  and 
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baggage.  Colonel  Willet  drew  lot  No.  88  in  the  Military- 
Tract  of  Cincinnatus,  as  his  pay  from  the  State  for  ser¬ 
vices  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  when  the  division 
of  towns  was  made,  lot  No.  88  falling  within  the  new 
township,  the  honor  of  his  name  was  bestowed  upon 
Willet. 

Cuyler  was  named  for  Colonel  John  M.  Cuyler,  a 
medical  hero  who  was  active  in  Indian  wars  when  the 
United  States  Government  had  trouble  with  the 
Creeks  and  Seminoles.  He  was  also  a  hero  of  the  war 
with  Mexico. 

Harford.  No  one  seems  able  to  say  positively  how 
Harford  got  its  name.  Harford,  first  settled  in  1803, 
became  in  1825  a  postoffice  called  Worthington,  and  ten 
years  later  its  name  was  changed  to  Hartford.  (Both 
Hartford  and  Harford  are  used  in  town  records  of  those 
years.) 

A  near  neighbor  of  Harford  is  Richford,  and  Richford 
was  named  for  Ezekiel  Rich,  who  kept  the  general 
store  of  that  village  from  1821  to  a  later  period.  At 
about  the  same  time  Theodore  E.  Hart  was  keeping  the 
general  store  in  Harford  (1824).  The  postoffice  was 
probably  at  his  store,  and  what  was  more  natural  than 
that  Harford  should  follow  the  fashion  of  Richford  and 
call  its  postoffice  Hartford?  In  1845  when  the  township 
was  organized,  it  took  that  name  and  spelled  it  both 
ways,  Hartford  and  Harford. 

Lapeer  was  named  by  Dan  C.  Squires  whose  idea 
it  was  to  separate  the  village  from  Virgil,  of  which  it 
was  once  a  part.  Lapeer  was  one  of  the  last  of  all  the 
towns  of  the  county  to  be  organized  (1845),  and  it  is 
said  that  its  leading  citizen,  the  Hon.  Dan  C.  Squires, 
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remarked  that  Lapeer,  although  among  the  youngest 
of  all  the  towns  fo  Cortland  County,  was  yet  the  peer  of 
them  all,  meaning  that  it  had  equal  rank  and  quality, 
in  spite  of  its  youth  and  size.  He  therefore  named  the 
town  Lapeer,  combining  the  French  article  la  with 
the  English  word  peer. 

Blodgett  Mills  and  McGraw  were  named  for  citizens. 
The  former  village  was  named  for  Loren  Blodgett,  the 
son  of  the  first  settler  by  that  name,  because  there  he 
built  his  first  mills.  The  latter  village  was  named  for 
Samuel  McGraw  who  came  into  that  locality  in  1809. 


The  First  Settlers 


Chapter  IV 

HOW  SETTLERS  CAME 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  the  first  settlers  made 
their  way  into  this  trackless  wilderness  of  Cortland 
County.  If  you  were  a  first  settler  how  would  you 
have  done  it? 

Naturally,  if  you  were  in  the  Binghamton  region  you 
would  follow  the  river,  and  a  small  boat  would  bring 
you  as  far  as  Homer,  by  way  of  the  Tioughnioga;  or  by 
way  of  the  Otselic  River  it  would  bring  you  to  Cincin- 
natus  or  Willet. 

If  you  were  traveling  through  the  region  of  Manlius 
and  Cazenovia,  you  would  do  what  the  first  settlers  of 
Cortland  did :  you  would  follow  an  Indian  trail  by  the 
means  of  blazed  trees  and  pass  through  the  valleys  of 
Cuyler  and  Truxton. 

If  you  wanted  to  get  into  the  region  of  Preble  you 
would  go  to  Pompey  Hill  and  from  there  down  into 
Preble. 

By  1793-4  there  was  a  rude  road  built  from  Oxford, 
Chenango  County,  to  the  Tioughnioga  River  at  Mes- 
sengerville,  and  from  there  through  Virgil  and  McLean 
to  Cayuga  Lake.  Many  of  the  first  settlers  in  Cortland 
came  into  the  county  by  way  of  this  road,  although  we 
should  hardly  call  an  opening  through  the  trees,  a  road. 
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But  it  was  the  first  road  leading  into  the  county,  and 
the  State  of  New  York  paid  Joseph  Chaplin  to  make  it, 
thinking  evidently  that  if  the  townships  of  Homer, 
Solon,  Virgil,  and  Cincinnatus,  which  it  had  made  in 
the  Military  Tract,  were  to  be  opened  for  settlement, 
the  State  must  make  a  road  to  lead  to  them.  The  road 
was  sixty  miles  long.  It  is  still  a  road,  but  some  parts  of 
it  you  would  have  to  travel  with  a  horse  and  wagon. 

The  part  which  follows  the  border  line  between  Cin¬ 
cinnatus  and  Willet  and  finally  comes  to  the  Tiough- 
nioga  at  Messengerville,  would  be  difficult  to  drive,  but 
everybody  knows  the  road  as  it  mounts  the  hill  at 
Messengerville  on  its  way  to  Virgil  and  again  as  it 
passes  over  the  hill  in  McLean  past  the  Fitts  and  Hart 
farms.  From  the  Fitts  farm  at  the  top  of  the  hill  you 
can  see  it  going  on  and  on,  as  straight  as  an  arrow,  over 
hills  and  hills  until  it  arrives  at  Rogues  Harbor  and 
Ludlowville.  It  will  make  this  road  more  interesting 
to  you  if  you  know  that  this  was  the  very  first  road 
which  ever  came  into  Cortland  County.  Drive  there 
and  see  for  yourself. 

1190350 

THE  OLD  SALT  ROAD 

The  second  road  was  called  “The  Old  Salt  Road.” 
The  idea  was  to  connect  Binghamton  with  the  salt 
wells  at  Syracuse.  The  road  went  north  and  south 
and  cut  the  “First  Road”  at  Freetown.  There  are 
spots  in  Marathon  and  Solon  and  Truxton  where  this 
road  may  still  be  seen.  It  would  make  an  interesting 
search  to  discover  its  entire  length  if  such  a  thing  were 
possible.  Earlier  settlers  coming  into  the  county  from 
Oxford,  along  the  “First  Road,”  sometimes  turned 
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aside  to  follow  the  “Salt  Road.”  This  was  not  the 
only  “Salt  Road”  in  olden  times. 

THE  FIRST  SETTLERS 

We  have  already  seen  that  Cortland  County  was 
slow  in  receiving  its  first  settlers.  People  passed  us 
by.  Other  land  looked  more  inviting.  Rochester  had 
been  settled  three  years  when  Homer  heard  the  axe  of 
her  first  citizens  (1791).  Onondaga  Valley  had  been 
settled  five  years,  Ithaca  two  years,  and  Binghamton 
two  years. 

Following  is  the  order  in  which  the  towns  of  Cortland 
County  were  settled:  Homer,  1791;  Virgil,  1792;  Cort¬ 
land,  1792;  Taylor,  1793;  Solon,  Cuyler,  Truxton,  Wil- 
let  and  Marathon,  1794;  Cincinnatus  and  Freetown, 
1795;  Preble,  1796;  Scott,  1799;  Lapeer,  1799;  Har¬ 
ford,  1803. 


AMOS  TODD  AND  THE  BEEBES 
And  now  we  come  to  something  very  interesting  in 
the  annals  of  Cortland  County,  the  arrival  of  the  first 
settlers. 

The  very  first  settlers  were  Amos  Todd  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Beebe.  They  paddled  up  the  Tioughnioga 
from  Windsor  and  Binghamton  in  the  fall  of  1791. 
They  had  originally  come  from  New  Haven,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  and  were  among  that  large  number  of  New  Eng¬ 
landers  who  started  west  when  they  heard  that  New 
York  State  was  rid  of  Indians  and  that  the  land  was 
being  opened  for  settlers.  Amos  Todd  and  Joseph 
Beebe  were  young  men,  and  Mrs.  Beebe  was  Amos 
Todd’s  sister. 
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How  did  they  happen  to  come  so  far  up  the  river 
and  into  valleys  dense  with  forest  trees?  It  was  strange¬ 
ly  lonely,  not  a  neighbor  nearer  than  Chenango  Forks 
and  not  a  sound  but  the  howling  of  wolves  on  the  hill¬ 
sides.  As  one  studies  the  story,  this  solution  seems  to 
open  up. 

We  know  that  they  built  a  cabin  of  poles  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tioughnioga  and  that  by  the  time  a  year  had 
gone  past  they  had  settled  on  farms  two  miles  and  a 
half  west  of  the  spot  which  became  eventually  the 
village  of  Homer. 

Only  two  years  before  their  coming  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  round  about  had  been  divided  off  by  lines  on  a 
map,  into  “lots’’  of  the  Military  Tract  which  were  given 
by  ballot  to  Revolutionary  soldiers  of  New  York  State, 
and  the  soldiers  were  privileged  to  sell  these  “lots”  if 
they  didn’t  care  to  live  on  them  themselves. 

It  looks  very  much  as  if  Mr.  Todd  and  Mr.  Beebe 
bought  a  “lot”  from  some  soldier  at  a  very  low  price, 
probably  $1  an  acre,  and  paddled  up  the  river  on  a 
bright  fall  day  to  take  a  peep  at  their  purchase.  They 
found  it  was  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  river  with  a 
thick  tangled  forest  lying  between. 

They  had  the  true  spirit  of  pioneers,  however,  and 
were  not  to  be  discouraged.  Living  in  their  cabin  by 
the  river  they  managed  to  make  a  path  through  the 
woods  to  West  Hill,  and  in  the  summer  of  1792  they 
were  clearing  their  farms  and  settling  on  “Lot  42”  as 
may  be  proved  by  old  maps  of  Cortland  County. 

Here  they  lived  and  reared  their  families  and  were 
always  known  as  upright  and  industrious  citizens  of 
Homer  township.  Today  they  lie  buried  in  Glenwood 
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Cemetery,  Homer,  and  their  names  will  always  be 
remembered  as  the  first  pioneer  settlers  of  Cortland 
County. 

We  like  them  because  they  were  brave  and  strong 
and  unafraid  to  struggle  with  the  deep  forest  in 
making  a  home  for  themselves.  Mrs.  Beebe  was  just 
as  hardy  and  courageous  as  her  husband  and  brother, 
as  we  shall  presently  see. 

THE  TODD  AND  BEEBE  CABIN — WHERE? 

Just  where  on  the  banks  of  the  river  the  Beebes  and 
Mr.  Todd  built  their  first  cabin  is  a  disputed  question. 

According  to  Goodwin’s  “Pioneer  History  of  Cort¬ 
land  County,”  the  author  was  shown  a  chart,  made  by 
the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beebe,  on  which  he  marked 
the  locality  of  the  cabin  of  the  first  settlers.  It  showed 
that  it  was  built  very  near  the  spot  where  the  Tiough- 
nioga  and  Main  Street  of  Homer  cross. 

There  is  another  story,  however,  which  comes  from 
Charles  Kingsbury,  an  old  resident  of  Homer,  who 
knew  Mrs.  Beebe  in  her  old  age.  Mrs.  Beebe  showed 
him  personally  the  position  of  the  first  cabin  of  poles. 
It  was  in  Cortland.  She  could  remember  the  place 
because  there  was  a  spring  of  water  near  the  spot.  It 
stood  half  way  between  the  bridge  at  Port  Watson 
Street  and  the  forks  of  the  river,  and  it  was  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  river. 

It  seems  quite  probable  that  Mr.  Todd  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Beebe  made  a  temporary  cabin  on  the  bank 
near  Port  Watson  and  very  soon  went  to  Homer  where 
they  made  another  and  perhaps  a  better  log  house  in 
which  they  lived  until  they  cleared  their  farm.  The 
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recollection  of  the  son  went  back  to  the  Homer  location, 
where  now  stands  a  boulder  commemorating  the  fact, 
but  the  mother  remembered  the  little  cabin  of  poles 
which  sheltered  her  during  her  first  lonely  winter  by  the 
Tioughnioga  in  Cortland  County. 

MRS.  BEEBE’S  HEROISM 

We  mustn’t  pass  by  the  Beebes  without  a  story  or 
two  about  the  wonderful  courage  and  bravery  which 
Mrs.  Beebe  showed  during  that  lonely  first  year  of 
1791-2. 

Mrs.  Beebe  was  evidently  made  of  the  material 
which  one  imagines  in  a  true  pioneer.  Her  house  was 
made  of  poles  hastily  put  together.  There  was  yet  no 
roof  to  cover  the  cabin  when  Mrs.  Beebe  was  called 
upon  to  test  her  qualifications  as  a  pioneer’s  wife. 

Their  team  of  horses  elected  to  wander  away  into  the 
surrounding  forests,  and  the  men  went  in  search  of 
them,  leaving  Mrs.  Beebe  to  face  the  privations  of  the 
wilderness  as  best  she  could.  A  wolf  put  his  inquisi¬ 
tive  nose  under  the  blanket  which  served  as  a  door, 
but  otherwise  Mrs.  Beebe  spent  a  calm  and  uninter¬ 
rupted  period  of  waiting,  for  three  days  and  nights. 

This  was  only  a  foretaste  of  what  she  was  to  experi¬ 
ence  during  the  following  winter  (1792). 

Her  menfolks  were  obliged  to  go  to  Binghamton  for 
further  necessities,  and  being  snowbound  for  six  weeks 
they  were  unable  to  return  to  Homer  (or  Cortland). 
Mrs.  Beebe  endured  the  loneliness  with  the  proper  com¬ 
posure  of  a  first  settler  (Mr.  Kingsbury  says  that  a 
daughter,  Clara,  was  with  her)  until  her  food  supply 
gave  out.  Then  it  was  that  she  decided  to  follow  the 
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river  bank  on  foot  to  some  settlement  near  Binghamton 
where  she  might  find  her  husband. 

This  courageous  plan  for  a  woman  in  the  dead  of 
winter  was  not  carried  out  because  at  the  dramatic 
moment  of  her  departure  she  saw  a  boat  appearing  in 
the  bend  of  the  river.  Three  men  approached  instead 
of  two,  and  Mrs.  Beebe  was  overjoyed  to  see  her  hus¬ 
band  and  brother  and  to  hear  the  tinkle  of  cowbells 
from  the  cows  and  oxen  which  they  had  driven  up  the 
river  bank.  No  doubt  she  also  enjoyed  the  sight  of  good 
flour  and  meal,  for  Mrs.  Beebe  had  been  reduced  to 
eating  roots  and  the  bark  of  trees  while  her  husband 
was  away,  so  Mr.  Goodwin  says  in  his  “Pioneer  History 
of  Cortland  County.” 

CORTLAND’S  FIRST  CITIZEN 
The  third  man  to  come  in  the  boat  was  John  Miller, 
and  he  deserves  a  story  all  by  himself. 

John  Miller  was  really  the  first  permanent  settler  in 
Cortlandville,  although  if  you  had  asked  him  he  would 
have  said  that  Homer  was  his  home  and  that  there  was 
no  such  place  as  Cortlandville. 

This  is  true,  but  it  happens  that  some  thirty-seven 
years  later  the  township  of  Homer  was  cut  in  halves 
making  the  new  township  of  Cortlandville.  The  hold¬ 
ings  of  the  Miller  family  at  Loring’s  Corners  were  then 
within  the  limits  of  the  village  of  Cortland,  and  although 
by  that  time  John  Miller  was  dead  and  gone  (his  death 
occurred  in  1806),  he  had  unconsciously  been  a  “first 
settler”  all  the  time  and  the  date  of  his  settlement  in 
Cortland  was  1792. 
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Whereas  Mr.  Todd  and  Mr.  Beebe  had  chosen  to 
follow  the  west  branch  of  the  river  to  Homer,  Mr. 
Miller  decided  to  go  up  the  east  branch  to  a  point  called 
in  later  days,  “Loring’s  Comers.,, 

This  branch  of  the  Tioughnioga  proved  very  at¬ 
tractive  to  settlers  from  this  time  on.  At  first  it  held 
more  families  than  Homer  valley,  but  by  1800  Homer 
had  grown  until  it  was  the  largest  settlement  in  the 
county. 

A  PLEASANT  PARTY 

John  Miller’s  wife  and  two  sons,  who  had  been  living 
in  New  Jersey,  were  anxious  to  follow  John  Miller  into 
the  wilderness  and  to  the  log  home  which  he  was  pre¬ 
paring  for  them,  so  John  went  to  New  Jersey  to  get 
them.  When  they  had  come  as  far  as  Binghamton  they 
were  joined  by  a  little  party  of  men  and  their  wives, 
all  curious  to  try  their  fortunes  in  the  new  county. 
The  men  were  John  House,  James  Matthews,  and 
James  Moore.  It  was  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  you 
can  imagine  that  the^Tioughnioga  was  very  lovely  with 
its  overhanging  trees  and  banks  of  flowers.  Their 
Indian  canoes  were  easy  to  paddle,  but  it  was  not  quite 
so  easy  to  drive  the  cattle  along  the  Indian  trail  which 
skirted  the  river. 

After  a  few  days  our  little  party  of  pioneers  reached 
the  point  of  land  where  the  east  and  west  branches 
come  together  and  on  this  point  of  high  ground  they 
decided  to  spend  the  night.  They  built  their  camp¬ 
fires  and  settled  themselves  under  a  big  oak  tree  which 
spread  its  protecting  branches  over  them.  The  next 
day  the  men  went  scouting  for  the  land  which  they 
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had  bought  to  make  into  farms,  while  the  women  rested 
by  the  river  under  the  friendly  oak. 

A  FAVORITE  SPOT 

This  point  of  land  which  marks  the  meeting  of  the 
two  branches  of  the  Tioughnioga  River  and  which  has 
been  owned  by  the  Blodgett  family  since  1805,  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  been  a  favorite  camping  ground  for 
many  centuries.  In  the  process  of  plowing,  many 
arrow  heads  and  implements  of  Indian  origin  have 
come  to  the  surface,  showing  that  this  was  a  place  well 
known  to  Indians.  An  Indian  village  stood  there, 
if  one  can  judge  from  the  remains  of  old  campfires 
which  blacken  the  earth  deep  down  into  the  ground. 
Hiawatha  must  have  come  to  this  spot  many  times  on 
his  trips  up  and  down  the  river,  when  he  was  hunting 
bears  and  deer. 

In  1791,  Amos  Todd  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Beebe, 
first  settlers  of  Homer,  stopped  here  for  a  night  when 
they  paddled  up  the  Tioughnioga  from  Binghamton  on 
their  famous  trip  intathe  wilderness  of  Cortland  Coun¬ 
ty.  One  can  guess  that  at  this  spot  they  took  time  to 
debate  the  question  as  to  whether  they  should  follow 
the  east  branch  or  the  west  branch  of  the  river  for  their 
final  destination. 

Still  another  tradition  hangs  to  this  particular  point 
in  the  river.  It  has  come  down  through  five  genera¬ 
tions  of  the  family  owning  the  land  that  the  Wyoming 
massacre  of  1778,  in  which  Sir  John  Johnson  and  three 
thousand  Iroquois  Indians  took  part,  was  planned  at 
the  meeting  of  the  branches  of  the  Tioughnioga.  This 
is  uncertain,  but  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Onondaga 
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Indians,  as  well  as  the  Cayugas,  to  make  the  Tioughni- 
oga  their  head-waters  in  following  the  Susquehanna. 

Wyoming  Valley  is  in  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Susque¬ 
hanna,  and  it  may  be  that  the  tradition  was  not  wholly 
wrong. 

THE  OLD  WILLOW  TREE 

Daniel  Miller,  who  came  into  the  East  River  Valley 
with  his  father,  John  Miller,  grew  to  be  an  important 
man  in  Cortland  County,  but  strange  to  say  he  will  be 
remembered  for  his  willow  tree  more  than  anything  else. 

While  Daniel  Miller  was  still  a  young  man  he  made  a 
trip  on  horseback  to  his  old  home  in  New  Jersey.  On 
the  return  he  stopped  at  a  willow  tree  and  selected  a 
nice  little  whip  for  use  on  his  gray  mare.  When  he 
reached  home  at  Loring’s  Corners  on  the  East  River 
road,  he  stuck  the  riding  whip  into  the  ground  and  left 
it  there. 

Soon  it  was  growing  into  a  tree  and  for  one  hundred 
years  it  stood  at  the  intersection  of  the  roads,  and 
everyone  who  passed  said,  “That  is  General  Daniel 
Miller’s  riding  whip.”  The  tree  which  was  once  so 
large  and  beautiful  is  no  longer  to  be  seen  at  Loring’s 
Corners.  It  must  have  died  of  old  age,  but  a  straggling 
old  stump  of  a  willow  tree  still  lingers  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Comers  which  is  probably  a  relative  of  the  origin¬ 
al  riding  whip. 


VIRGIL’S  FIRST  SETTLER 

Meanwhile  other  towns  of  the  county  were  having 
their  interesting  first  settlers.  Vir*gil  came  next  to 
Homer  in  point  of  time. 
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Joseph  Chaplin,  in  1792,  was  employed  by  the  State 
of  New  York  to  build  the  first  road  into  the  county  of 
Cortland  (as  it  was  called  later  on).  It  was  to  go  from 
Oxford,  in  a  valley  east  of  Cincinnatus,  to  Cayuga  Lake 
and  connect  with  Ithaca. 

Joseph  Chaplin  made  his  way  through  the  forests 
from  Oxford  and  stretched  his  road  as  straight  as  he 
could  make  it  to  a  point  in  the  river  which  we  now  call 
Messengerville.  On  the  west  bank  of  the  Tioughnioga 
he  built  a  log  cabin  and  hired  some  men  to  come  up 
the  river  to  help  him. 

They  made  “The  First  Road”  which  has  already 
been  described.  His  “straight  road  to  Ithaca”  came 
out  at  Ludlowville  and  the  state  refused  to  pay  him 
until  he  had  made  a  second  road  from  Virgil  to  Ithaca 
called  “The  Bridle  Road.” 

Mr.  Chaplin  had  married  a  widow,  Mrs.  Messenger, 
and  she  had  sons,  Gideon  and  Nathan  Messen¬ 
ger.  The  name  of  Messenger  in  Mr.  Chaplin’s  family 
explains  the  name  of  Messengerville.  There  were 
seven  other  children,  all  Chaplins,  a  fine  beginning  for 
early  settlers.  The  names  of  Messenger  and  Chaplin 
have  been  well  known  in  our  county. 

After  two  years  of  “breaking”  his  road,  Mr.  Chaplin 
went  to  Oxford  and  brought  his  family  by  sleighs  over 
the  snow  to  the  log  cabin  by  the  river  bank,  and  there 
we  have  the  first  family  to  come  within  the  limits  of 
the  township  of  Virgil.  It  required  seven  sleighs  to 
bring  the  Chaplins’  furniture  and  family  to  their  home 
in  the  wilderness. 
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THE  LOST  BOY 

Everybody  likes  a  story,  and  this  is  the  story  of 
Daniel  Chaplin,  son  of  Joseph  Chaplin,  who  was  lost 
and  found  in  the  woods  of  Virgil.  Nathan  Bouton,  his¬ 
torian  of  Virgil,  tells  the  tale  in  his  “Reminiscences.” 

In  1796  Daniel  Chaplin,  a  boy  of  fourteen  years,  set 
out  from  his  home  by  the  river  at  Messengerville  to 
drive  a  cow  to  the  log  cabin  of  Mr.  Frank  at  Frank’s 
Comers,  not  far  from  the  present  village  of  Virgil.  For 
a  part  of  the  way  he  could  go  by  his  father’s  new  road, 
and  when  he  turned  south  from  that  he  would  follow 
blazed  trees.  Daniel  was  carrying  a  few  pounds  of 
flour  to  Mrs.  Frank,  which  in  pioneer  days  was  quite  a 
present. 

The  cow  became  refractory  and  turned  out  of  the 
road,  and  in  endeavoring  to  get  her  back,  the  boy  lost 
his  way  and  wandered  in  the  trackless  forest.  The  cow 
returned  home,  thus  giving  notice  that  Daniel  was  lost. 

An  alarm  was  sounded,  and  about  fifty  men  assem¬ 
bled,  a  great  number  for  so  sparse  a  population.  The 
fact  that  Daniel  was  gone  four  days  and  three  nights 
shows  the  density  of  the  woods  in  the  vicinity  of  Virgil. 
Indeed,  they  were  just  as  dense  as  that  all  over  Cort¬ 
land  County,  to  say  nothing  of  adjoining  counties. 

At  last  Daniel  found  his  way  to  the  “Bridle  Road”  in 
Dryden  and  there  he  was  discovered  by  some  of  the 
searching  party.  He  had  the  flour  with  him,  but  it  was 
moldy  and  had  to  be  thrown  away,  which  was  a  pity 
since  Daniel  was  very  hungry.  He  had  refrained  from 
eating  the  flour  because  it  was  a  precious  gift  to  Mrs. 
Frank.  Although  faint  and  weak,  he  was  able  with  help 
to  reach  his  home  that  night. 
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DEACON  ROE  OF  VIRGIL 

Another  interesting  story  is  connected  with  the 
Chaplin  family.  In  the  spring  of  1797  John  E.  Roe,  the 
ancestor  of  Miss  Martha  Roe,  formerly  of  the  faculty 
of  the  Normal  School,  came  up  the  river  and  prepared 
a  log  cabin  in  Virgil.  He  cleared  a  spot,  put  up  the 
body  of  his  log  house,  split  plank  and  laid  a  floor,  peeled 
bark  for  a  roof  and  agreed  with  a  man  in  Homer  to  put 
it  on.  He  cut  and  cured  wild  grass  for  hay  and  then 
went  down  the  Tioughnioga  to  get  his  wife,  bringing 
her  in  a  sleigh  from  Oxford  over  the  new  road.  A  young 
cow  was  hitched  behind. 

When  they  came  to  the  river  at  the  place  now  called 
Messengerville,  they  saw  Mr.  Chaplin’s  house  on  the 
opposite  bank.  It  was  winter  and  the  river  was  high, 
and  the  canoe  that  had  been  used  in  crossing  was  car¬ 
ried  away.  Mr.  Chaplin’s  hog  trough  was  secured, 
and  Mrs.  Roe  was  safely  carried  over  on  it.  She  then 
stood  upon  the  bank  to  await  the  crossing  of  what  re¬ 
mained.  The  horses,  being  urged  in,  swam  across  with 
the  sleigh.  The  cow  followed  and  came  near  being 
carried  away  by  the  current,  but  after  a  hard  struggle 
made  the  shore  in  safety.  The  snow  was  two  feet  deep 
and  a  whole  day  was  consumed  in  negotiating  the  road 
over  the  hill  to  Virgil  Center,  or  what  would  sometime 
be  Virgil  Center.  When  they  arrived  they  were  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  their  house  without  a  covering  and  the 
snow  deep  on  the  floor.  They  cleared  the  snow,  built  a 
fire,  drew  blankets  across  the  beams  for  protection 
above,  tied  the  horses  and  cow  in  one  corner  of  the 
cabin,  supplied  the  animals  with  hay,  and  thus  they 
passed  several  winter  nights  until  they  could  provide 
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more  comfortable  quarters  for  themselves.  Here  they 
brought  up  five  children. 

Wild  animals  were  numerous,  especially  deer.  Mr. 
Roe  related  that  he  sat  in  his  house  and  counted  twenty- 
five  deer  pass  in  a  drove.  Wolves  and  bears  were  also 
plentiful  and  Mr.  Roe  killed  fifteen  wolves  in  one  year. 
The  wolves  made  havoc  with  the  settlers’  cattle  and 
sheep. 

In  after  years,  Mrs.  Roe  enjoyed  telling  the  story  of 
her  experience  in  coming  to  Virgil  in  that  cold  winter  of 
1797,  and  she  always  ended  by  saying,  “And  what  do 
you  think!  The  horses  were  so  hungry  that  they  ate 
the  seats  out  of  my  nice  rush-bottomed  chairs.” 


FIRST  SETTLERS  OF  TAYLOR,  1793 

The  Rockwells  were  the  first  family  to  come  to 
Taylor.  This  was  as  early  as  1793  and  the  town  of 
Taylor  was  then  a  part  of  Solon.  Thomas  Rockwell, 
an  old  soldier,  sent  his  two  sons,  Ezra  and  Thomas,  Jr., 
to  spy  out  the  land  of  the  Military  Tract. 

The  two  boys  were  young  and  strong,  and  it  was  great 
fun  for  them  to  come  on  horseback  along  the  valley  of 
the  Mohawk  to  Manlius  and  follow  the  Indian  trail 
through  the  valleys  of  Cuyler  and  Truxton  until  they 
came  to  the  forks  of  the  Tioughnioga.  From  this  point 
they  saw  the  Cortland  plain  stretching  toward  the  west 
(this  was  before  Jonathan  Hubbard  and  Moses  Hopkins 
had  seen  it),  and  they  said  to  each  other,  “This  is  no 
ground  for  the  making  of  a  farm.  It  is  too  swampy. 
We  need  nice  high  ground.”  This  was  the  way  many 
of  the  pioneers  felt.  They  shunned  the  low  ground  for 
fear  of  malaria. 
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The  Rockwell  boys  plunged  into  the  forest  in  search 
of  Solon  and  lot  78,  and  turned  up  at  Mt.  Roderick 
where  they  built  a  log  cabin  on  the  east  side  of  the  hill, 
and  then  went  back  to  Lennox,  Massachusetts,  to  get 
their  father  and  mother  and  others  of  the  family. 

Something  made  the  Rockwells  change  their  minds 
about  the  “high  ground/'  for  in  two  years  they  had 
moved  to  the  west  side  of  the  river  at  Cincinnatus; 
and  in  his  later  years  Ezra  Rockwell  changed  his  mind 
again  and  went  back  to  Taylor.  The  Rockwells  are 
considered  as  “first  settlers”  of  Taylor. 

GRANDFATHER  ROCKWELLS'  MITTENS 
When  the  Rockwells  were  in  Cincinnatus,  in  1795, 
clearing  a  farm  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  there  were 
two  or  three  generations  living  under  the  Rockwell 
roof.  One  day  before  1800  Grandfather  Rockwell  said 
he  must  go  to  Syracuse  to  do  some  business,  and  we 
imagine  that  particular  business  was  to  file  his  deed  of 
the  land  on  which  he  had  settled,  for  such  a  deed  is  still 
recorded  on  the  books  of  Onondaga  County.  (Cortland 
County  was  not  then  formed).  Onondaga  Hill  was 
the  place  of  the  County  Court  house,  for  there  were 
more  people  living  on  that  hill  than  in  all  of  Syracuse. 
Or  it  may  be  that  Grandfather  Rockwell  wanted  to  get 
a  load  of  salt,  for  we  know  that  he  brought  the  first 
load  of  salt  into  Cincinnatus.  Syracuse  was  called 
“Salt  Pint”  in  those  days,  which  was  of  course  the  old- 
fashioned  way  of  saying  “Salt  Point.” 

Today  this  would  sound  like  a  very  simple  statement, 
“just  going  to  Syracuse,”  but  before  1800  it  meant 
four  or  five  days  away  from  home,  traveling  by  lonely 
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Indian  trails  with  notches  on  trees  to  guide  one.  It 
meant  snow  storms,  losing  one’s  way,  wild  beasts,  and 
dark  forests.  When  Grandfather  Thomas  Rockwell 
made  this  startling  announcement,  all  his  family  said 
“When?” 

“Tomorrow  morning,  early,”  said  Grandfather  Rock¬ 
well. 

Then  said  the  women  of  his  family,  “If  you  start  for 
Syracuse  tomorrow  morning  you  must  have  a  new  pair 
of  mittens,  for  the  weather  is  cold,  and  your  journey 
may  cover  three  days  before  you  arrive  at  ‘Salt  Pint.’” 

It  was  almost  sundown,  but  one  of  the  girls  ran  to  the 
barn  and  cut  some  wool  from  around  the  neck  of  a 
sheep.  She  took  it  from  the  neck  because  it  is  longest 
there.  Another  of  the  girls  carded  it  and  got  it  ready 
for  the  spinner.  The  spinning  wheel  was  already  whir¬ 
ring  and  was  soon  spinning  the  yarn.  The  first  threads 
were  seized  by  two  other  women  of  the  family  who 
began  knitting  furiously,  each  on  a  mitten.  Daylight 
faded,  candles  were  lighted,  and  the  open  fire  in  the 
fireplace  made  a  soft  glow.  On  they  spun  and  on  they 
knitted.  If  you  have  ever  knitted  a  pair  of  mittens  you 
will  realize  it  would  mean  quite  a  task. 

Before  morning  Grandfather  Rockwell  had  his  mit¬ 
tens  and  was  starting  out  in  the  cold  dawn  to  make  his 
way  to  “Salt  Pint.” 

He  may  have  gone  on  horseback  or  he  may  have 
gone  afoot.  It  was  by  forest  paths  and  he  made  his 
own  notches  on  the  trees  so  that  he  could  find  his  way 
home.  It  was  a  perilous  journey,  but  nothing  could 
frighten  Grandfather  Rockwell.  He  was  a  pioneer. 
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Later,  there  were  “Salt  Roads”  to  Syracuse.  More 
than  one  Salt  Road  went  through  Cortland  County, 
connecting  Syracuse  with  various  points.  They  are 
among  the  oldest  roads  which  remain. 

There  is  one  which  goes  over  Summerhill;  as  straight 
as  an  arrow  it  goes  from  north  to  south. 

FIRST  SETTLERS  IN  CINCINNATUS 

Cincinnatus  was  settled  by  a  number  of  families  in 
1795:  the  Kingmans,  Raymonds,  Rockwells,  and  Dr. 
McWhorter.  Elnathan  Baker  is  sometimes  called  the 
first  settler. 

Indians  were  making  annual  visits  to  Cincinnatus  in 
those  early  days  before  1800,  for  the  sake  of  the  hunt¬ 
ing.  Bears  were  numerous.  These  Indians  were  invar¬ 
iably  peaceful  and  well  disposed.  They  were  Delaware 
Indians  who  had  made  these  pilgrimages  for  countless 
generations. 


A  CINCINNATUS  INDIAN  STORY 
When  Colonel  Frank  Place,  who  once  lived  in  Cort¬ 
land,  told  a  story  you  may  be  sure  it  was  a  true  story, 
and  here  is  one  of  his  stories  which  he  had  heard  from 
his  grandfather,  Thomas  Place. 

Thomas  was  a  little  boy  who  lived  in  a  log  cabin  in 
Cincinnatus.  Indians  did  not  frighten  him.  They  in¬ 
terested  him.  From  his  bed  in  the  loft  he  could  look 
down  through  the  poles  of  which  the  floor  was  made 
and  see  all  that  was  going  on  in  the  one  room  below. 

One  night  when  it  was  cold  outside  and  a  bright  fire 
was  blazing  on  the  hearth,  and  the  little  boy  was  in  bed, 
he  saw  an  Indian  come  stealthily  in,  making  scarcely  a 
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sound.  His  dog  was  following  him.  The  Indian  lay 
down  on  the  floor  with  his  feet  to  the  fire  and  his  gun 
and  dog  by  his  side.  Soon  another  Indian  came,  and 
then  another  and  another,  until  eight  or  nine  Indians 
were  lying  in  a  circle  about  the  fire,  each  with  a  dog 
and  a  gun.  In  the  morning  they  stole  away  as  silently 
as  they  had  come. 

This  was  not  the  dream  of  a  little  boy.  It  was  a  usual 
happening  in  the  life  of  the  early  pioneers,  especially 
those  of  Cincinnatus  where  the  yearly  visits  of  Indians 
were  expected.  Not  only  once  did  it  happen  in  Thomas 
Place’s  house,  but  many  times  he  saw  Indians  when  he 
looked  through  the  cracks  in  the  floor  beneath  his  bed. 

CORTLAND’S  REAL  FIRST  SETTLERS 

Although  we  have  to  admit  that  John  Miller  was  the 
first  settler  on  Cortland  soil  (1792),  yet  John  Miller 
never  knew  anything  about  Cortland.  He  thought  he 
belonged  to  Homer,  so  it  isn’t  strange  that  Cortland 
prefers  to  call  Jonathan  Hubbard  and  Moses  Hopkins 
its  first  settlers.  They  came  into  the  county  (1794)  by 
way  of  the  Indian  trail  from  Manlius,  through  Cuyler 
and  Truxton.  Very  likely  they  came  on  horseback 
and  followed  the  marked  trees  which  showed  the  trail. 
Instead  of  turning  off  at  John  Miller’s  clearing  and 
going  over  the  hill  to  Homer  as  most  pioneers  were 
doing,  they  went  on  until  they  came  to  the  river,  to 
the  forks  of  the  river,  no  doubt,  and  here  they  took  a 
look  around. 

Said  Jonathan  Hubbard,  “Right  along  here,  Moses, 
I’m  going  to  build  a  mill  some  time.”  And  he  did. 
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Then  Jonathan  Hubbard  and  Moses  Hopkins  looked 
again  and  they  saw  that  they  had  come  to  a  wide  plain 
surrounded  by  hills,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  was  a  funny 
little  hill  all  alone  by  itself. 

“Moses,  let’s  go  to  the  hill  and  find  out  what  can 
be  seen  from  the  top,”  said  Jonathan. 

From  the  top  of  Court  House  Hill  they  noticed  the 
seven  valleys  running  in  all  directions,  and  they  said, 
“This  is  a  natural  center  and  trade  will  come  this  way 
through  the  seven  valleys.” 

Jonathan  Hubbard  and  Moses  Hopkins  had  visions 
of  a  big  town  and  they  wanted  to  be  the  first  on  the 
spot  to  buy  the  land. 

Now,  in  1932,  we  look  back  to  1794  and  see  that 
these  men  were  right.  A  city  has  grown  up  around 
Court  House  Hill  and  the  census  just  completed  shows 
that  Cortland  City  has  a  population  of  over  15,000 
people. 

Jonathan  Hubbard  guessed  the  nearest  to  the  center 
of  the  city  when  he  located  his  home  on  the  northeast 
comer  of  Main  and  Court  Streets  and  bought  the  land 
from  Port  Watson  Street  to  the  river  on  the  north  and 
to  Greenbush  Street  behind  his  house.  He  had  nothing 
but  trees  for  neighbors. 

Moses  Hopkins  saw  the  bright  streams  of  Otter  and 
Dry  Creeks  and  estimated  that  the  town  would  grow 
in  that  direction. 

FIRST  SETTLERS  WELL-TO-DO 

It  is  plain  to  see  that  the  early  settlers  of  Cortland 
came  with  money  in  their  pockets  and  a  vision  of  big 
returns  which  would  follow  their  investments.  They 
even  commented  upon  the  large  number  of  elm  trees 
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which  towered  above  the  forest  and  proposed  to  save 
them  if  possible  for  the  village  they  had  in  mind. 

According  to  Charles  W.  Sanders,  a  man  who  lived 
in  Homer  and  Cortland  in  early  days,  Jonathan  Hub¬ 
bard  and  Moses  Hopkins  went  back  over  the  Indian 
trail  and  informed  their  friends  of  the  fine  place  they 
had  found  to  invest  in  land  and  very  likely  make  a 
fortune. 

Here  we  have  what  Mr.  Sanders  says: 

FOUR  BROTHERS  AMONG  SETTLERS 

“Among  the  earliest  settlers  were  four  brothers, 
Solomon,  John,  Jonathan,  and  James  Hubbard;  also 
Samuel  Crittenden,  Eber  Stone,  John  Morse,  Moses 
Hopkins,  and  Mr.  Watson.  As  so  many  valleys  cen¬ 
tered  around  Court  House  Hill  (which  was  then  a 
densely  wooded  little  hill),  they  predicted  that  near 
the  base  of  that  hill  was  the  place  to  locate  a  village 
site,  and  some  of  them  climbed  the  trees  on  the  hill  in 
order  to  ascertain  the -most  probable,  convenient,  and 
eligible  spot. 

“Mr.  Hopkins  selected  the  west  side  of  the  hill  and 
located  west  of  Otter  Creek.  [The  house  is  still  standing 
on  the  Groton  Road — although  modernized.] 

“Mr.  Morse  purchased  the  land  east  of  South  Main 
Street  [Randall  Flats],  and  Mr.  Watson  settled  at  Port 
Watson  from  whom  the  place  takes  its  name.  Solomon 
Hubbard  owned  all  the  land  both  sides  of  Tompkins 
Street  [from  the  house  formerly  owned  by  Roswell 
Randall  to  Otter  Creek],  embracing  the  cemetery 
grounds  and  those  on  which  the  two  Randall  houses 
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were  finally  located.  Besides  these  he  owned  nearly 
all  the  land  one  mile  south  of  Tompkins  Street,  between 
Owego  and  Main  Streets,  and  on  the  hillsides  as  far 
east  as  Pendleton  Street. 

“Jonathan  Hubbard  in  1798  purchased  all  the  land 
lying  between  Main  and  Greenbush  Streets  and  from 
Port  Watson  Street  north  to  the  river.  He  also  pur¬ 
chased  a  few  acres  below,  near  the  river,  on  which  he 
erected  a  mill  [about  1800].  One  of  his  children  was 
born  in  that  mill  [by  the  Clinton  Avenue  bridge].  He 
also  built  the  first  frame  house  in  the  village  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  Main  and  Court  Streets  [where 
the  B.  T.  Jones  Jewelry  store  now  stands].  He  was  the 
wealthiest  man  in  town.  He  died  in  1814.” 

PORT  WATSON 

Mr.  Watson  was  of  the  opinion  that  a  place  near  the 
river  would  be  the  flourishing  center  of  the  new  town, 
and  so  he  bought  all  the  river  bank  near  the  forks  of  the 
Tioughnioga  and  to  a  point  south  of  the  present  Port 
Watson  bridge. 

At  first  it  looked  as  if  Mr.  Watson  had  had  the  wisest 
vision.  A  little  village  grew  up  at  “Port  Watson,” 
as  it  was  called.  Trade  came  that  way  because  the 
river  afforded  the  only  chance  to  get  produce  out  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Watson  went  back  to  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts, 
and  told  his  friends  about  the  wonderful  opportunities 
for  investing  money  at  Port  Watson.  With  eastern 
capital  he  returned  and  built  a  hotel  where  the  “Chil¬ 
dren’s  Home”  now  stands.  In  1800  he  had  a  surveyor 
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mark  house  lots  on  the  river  bank,  and  the  old  deeds 
for  the  sale  of  this  land  still  bear  the  name  of  Elkanah 
Watson. 

River  Street  was  Mr.  Watson’s  “Main  Street”  for 
his  new  village.  He  called  it  Washington  Street  and 
it  was  intended  to  be  very  wide  and  imposing. 

Since  all  the  produce  of  the  new  settlers  must  go 
down  the  river  and  Port  Watson  was  the  head  of  navi¬ 
gation,  there  came  occasion  for  the  building  of  “arks” 
or  rafts;  and  when  the  forest  trees  were  felled  they  were 
made  into  planks  and  then  were  framed  into  huge 
platforms,  sometimes  ninety  feet  long,  with  a  rim 
around  them  which  made  them  five  or  six  feet  deep. 
The  launching  of  such  a  craft,  laden  with  potash, 
whiskey,  and  maple  sugar,  was  a  great  feat. 

For  fifty  years  these  “arks”  went  down  the  river  at 
every  “high  water,”  although  as  time  went  on,  the 
arks  grew  smaller  in  size,  both  because  of  the  dams  in 
the  river  and  because  the  cargoes  grew  smaller,  there 
being  other  ways  to  market  them. 

FIRST  SETTLER  IN  WILLET 

Ebenezer  Crittenden,  the  earliest  settler  in  Willet 
(1794),  was  perfectly  willing  to  paddle  up  the  Otselic 
River  and  make  a  home  in  the  wilderness.  He  liked 
forest  life.  All  his  worldly  goods  were  on  a  raft  which 
he  had  built  himself.  His  worldly  goods  were  his  wife, 
one  or  two  young  children,  an  axe,  a  gun,  some  salt, 
corn,  and  blankets.  An  early  winter  was  overtaking 
him,  so  he  stopped  at  “Beaver  Dam,”  between  Upper 
Lisle  and  Willet,  and  made  a  shelter  of  poles  with  bed 
clothes  thrown  over  the  top  and  here  the  family  lived 
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through  a  Cortland  County  winter.  The  father  hunted 
and  trapped  to  provide  food  for  his  family.  The  follow¬ 
ing  spring  they  pushed  still  farther  north  and  found 
a  fine  spring  of  water  near  the  Cincinnatus-Willet  line, 
and  here  Ebenezer  Crittenden  built  a  log  cabin.  For 
nine  years  the  family  were  the  sole  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Willet. 

A  child,  Samuel,  was  bom  in  the  log  cabin,  the  first 
white  child  to  be  bom  in  the  Otselic  Valley.  That  was 
in  1794.  A  stone  stating  this  fact  stands  in  the  Willet 
cemetery. 

The  youngest  son,  Porter,  was  an  important  figure 
in  the  history  of  the  town  of  Cincinnatus  during  his  life 
of  ninety-six  years.  At  some  time  he  owned  nearly 
every  acre  of  land  in  the  village,  built  many  houses  both 
in  town  and  on  the  farms,  and  set  out  nearly  all  the 
maple  trees  that  now  line  the  streets.  The  Crittenden 
farms  are  well-known  in  Cortland  County. 

FIRST  SETTLERS  OF  SOLON 

Solon,  with  its  high  hills  and  narrow  valleys,  was  not 
easy  to  penetrate  in  early  days,  and  the  pioneers  who 
settled  there  needed  an  extra  supply  of  courage  to  clear 
their  lands  in  such  a  wilderness.  Mt.  Roderick,  which 
was  partly  in  Taylor  and  partly  in  Solon,  had  already 
been  occupied  by  the  Rockwell  family  on  the  Taylor 
side  of  the  hill  (Taylor  had  not  been  separated  from 
Solon  at  that  time)  when  Roderick  Beebe  and  Johnson 
Bingham  pushed  their  way  into  the  tangle  of  woods 
and  staked  out  their  claims  on  the  Solon  side  of  the  hill. 
It  is  plain  to  see  how  Mt.  Roderick  got  its  name.  So 
Mt.  Roderick  had  the  honor  of  being  the  home  of  the 
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first  settlers  of  both  Taylor  and  Solon,  the  former  in 
1793  and  the  latter  in  1794. 

CUYLER  SETTLERS 

Cuyler  was  a  town  where  wild  animals  seemed  very 
numerous.  They  lived  in  the  gorges  and  ravines  and 
came  out  at  night  to  kill  the  settlers’  sheep  and  cows. 
If  the  settlers  could  kill  the  wolves  they  received  a 
bounty  of  one  dollar  for  every  wolf.  It  helped  much  to 
get  this  bounty. 

Four  or  five  men  came  together  into  Cuyler  in  1794. 
Their  homes  were  built  along  the  trail  which  Indians 
had  trod  from  Manlius  to  Truxton  and  Cortland,  and 
when  the  men  went  to  mill  at  Manlius  they  followed 
blazed  trees  and  carried  fire  brands  to  frighten  the 
wolves  away. 

Nathaniel  Potter  had  the  hardest  time  of  all.  His 
young  wife  died  almost  immediately  when  they  had 
settled  in  their  new  log  cabin;  and  leaving  their  five- 
weeks-old  baby  girl  close  by  her  mother’s  side,  he  went 
for  help  to  the  nearest  neighbors,  four  miles  away. 
With  no  planks  to  make  a  coffin,  he  took  the  door  of 
his  cabin  and  did  the  best  he  could  for  a  decent  burial. 
The  baby  thrived  under  the  kind  care  of  the  “neigh¬ 
bors”  and  was  well  beloved  by  the  pioneer  families  of 
Cuyler. 

FIRST  SETTLERS  OF  TRUXTON 

There  is  a  mystery  connected  with  the  first  settler  of 
Truxton.  History  has  it  that  Samuel  C.  Benedict  was 
the  first  person  to  build  a  cabin  in  Truxton.  That  was 
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in  1794.  But  in  an  old  grave  yard  on  the  Ira  Crandall 
farm  there  is  a  stone  which  bears  the  date  1791 — with 
the  name  obliterated  by  age.  This  is  as  early  as  the 
coming  of  the  first  settlers  in  Homer  which  is  regarded 
as  the  earliest  in  the  county. 

THE  LOVE  STORY  OF  DR.  MILLER 

For  an  early  story  of  Truxton,  Dr.  Miller  fills  the 
picture  admirably.  It  was  in  1801  that  he  came  to 
Truxton.  He  was  born  in  Dutchess  County  in  1774 
and  so  was  twenty-seven  years  old  when  he  began  his 
practice  of  medicine  in  the  valley  of  Truxton.  This 
was  a  tall  and  robust  young  man  who  rode  the  wilds 
of  Cortland  County,  inuring  himself  to  horseback  riding 
for  sixty  miles  or  more  in  a  single  day. 

Before  he  came  to  Truxton  he  had  had  many  advan¬ 
tages  and  interesting  acquaintances.  One  time  he 
dined  with  President  John  Adams,  and  there  met 
General  George  Washington. 

The  story  of  his  romantic  courtship  and  marriage  is 
the  story  we  like  best  to  hear. 

John  Miller  had  met  a  beautiful  girl  in  Troy,  and 
hoped  to  marry  her  after  he  had  become  settled  in 
Truxton.  Letters  passed  between  them  as  frequently 
as  the  conditions  in  those  times  would  allow,  until 
unhappily  a  great  silence  came.  John  Miller  could  not 
understand  it.  Even  a  year  went  by  and  yet  no  word 
came  from  the  girl  who  had  promised  to  be  his  bride. 

One  day  Dr.  Miller  received  a  letter  from  a  friend  in 
Troy,  saying  that  the  young  lady  was  to  be  married  to  a 
man  in  that  vicinity,  on  a  day  very  near,  and  that  the 
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friends  of  Dr.  Miller  suspected  there  was  something 
wrong  about  it.  Dr.  Miller  had  only  twenty-four  hours 
to  make  the  journey  on  horseback  to  Troy  over  the 
frightful  roads  of  those  early  days. 

It  was  late  in  March  and  the  winter  roads  were  at 
their  worst.  Mounted  on  his  faithful  horse,  Gershom, 
Dr.  Miller  started  on  his  ride  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  to  Troy.  Faster  and  faster  the  good  horse  trav¬ 
eled,  and  as  they  neared  the  Hudson  River  at  Albany 
it  was  a  question  whether  they  would  make  the  last 
ferry  of  the  night  in  crossing  the  river.  Make  it  they 
must,  for  there  was  not  a  moment  to  spare. 

As  he  plunged  down  the  hill  to  the  wharf,  the  boat 
was  just  leaving  the  slip.  Nothing  could  stop  the 
doctor.  He  urged  his  horse  to  jump  the  intervening 
feet,  and  horse  and  rider  landed  safely  upon  the  moving 
ferry.  Then  on  to  Troy. 

He  found  the  wedding  party  had  already  gone  to  the 
church,  so  into  the  church  he  strode,  in  time  to  hear 
the  minister  say,  “Does  anyone  forbid  these  bans?" 

“I — I — I  do,"  said  Dr.  Miller,  for  Dr.  Miller  stam¬ 
mered. 

The  man  who  expected  to  be  the  bridegroom  had 
been  a  false  friend  and  destroyed  the  letters.  The  wed¬ 
ding  did  not  take  place,  and  within  a  year  Dr.  Miller 
was  able  to  claim  his  bride.  In  time  they  built  a  beau¬ 
tiful  manor  house  and  brought  up  a  family  of  eight 
children. 

It  is  probable  that  we  have  the  true  story  because 
Dr.  Miller  related  it  himself  to  Charles  Kingsbury, 
whose  son  can  vouch  for  the  truth  of  it. 
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THE  OLD  CHURCH  AT  TRUXTON 
Would  you  like  to  see  the  old  church  at  Truxton 
where  Dr.  John  Miller  worshiped  one  hundred  years 
ago?  You  may  be  disappointed  to  see  a  plain  white 
church  near  the  village  center.  To  people  who  like  old 
things  even  the  outlines  of  the  old  church  are  interest¬ 
ing,  since  they  are  said  to  be  built  from  drawings  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  that  master  mind  which  overshad¬ 
owed  all  other  architects  in  church  building  and  de¬ 
signed  and  erected  St.  Paul’s  in  London. 

But  if  you  cannot  see  beauty  on  the  exterior  of  the 
church,  just  go  within.  You  are  transported  at  once 
to  one  hundred  years  ago.  Here  are  the  box  pews, 
the  high  pulpit,  the  quaint  galleries — just  as  John  Miller 
knew  them  when,  every  Sunday  long  years  ago,  he 
came  to  service  with  Phebe  his  wife  and  their  eight 
children,  and  occupied  a  pew  (or  pews,  one  would  say) 
in  the  central  part  of  the  church.  Dr.  Miller  himself 
had  given  the  land  upon  which  the  church  stands,  and 
he  was  what  was  called  “a  pillar  in  the  church.” 

This  is  one  of  Cortland’s  oldest  and  most  interesting 
landmarks.  Fortunately  the  building  has  never  been 
altered,  and  so  long  as  it  remains  as  it  is,  old,  but  well- 
cared-for,  it  will  be  one  of  Cortland  County’s  most 
treasured  possessions. 

MARATHON  AND  THE  HUNTS 
Marathon  was  fortunate  in  having  a  doctor  for  its 
first  settler.  Dr.  Japheth  Hunt  was  his  name,  and 
the  name  of  Hunt  is  still  stamped  upon  much  of  that 
part  of  the  county. 
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Naturally  the  Hunts  came  up  the  river  Tioughnioga. 
Seven  of  them  came  in  small  canoes  and  made  a  farm 
in  a  clearing  about  a  mile  south  of  the  present  village 
of  Marathon  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  Someone 
had  lived  there  before  them.  Indians!  Probably  they 
were  Indians  from  far,  far  back  in  the  centuries.  The 
Hunt  farm  proved  to  be  a  burial  ground  and  many  were 
the  Indian  relics  which  the  Hunts  took  out  of  the  soil. 

They  were  a  fine  family,  the  Hunts.  They  lived  on 
“The  Old  Salt  Road.” 

FIRST  SETTLERS  OF  PREBLE 

When  James  Cravath  and  John  Gill  unwittingly 
took  places  on  the  honor  roll  as  first  settlers  of  Preble, 
they  came  because  they  had  bought  land  very  cheaply 
in  the  Military  Tract  and  wanted  to  see  what  it  was 
like. 

In  1795  James  Cravath  walked  from  Pompey  through 
the  woods,  following  a  trail  of  blazed  trees.  On  a  hill¬ 
side  which  marks  the  northeast  corner  of  the  town  of 
Preble  he  stopped,  for  the  valley  was  stretched  out 
before  his  eyes  and  he  knew  that  his  six  hundred  and 
forty  acres  which  he  had  bought  for  a  dollar  an  acre 
were  lying  about  in  the  middle  of  it.  He  could  see  the 
lakes  and  the  swampy  ground,  and  he  felt  that  his  pur¬ 
chase  had  not  been  a  good  one.  It  looked  as  if  the  land 
was  mostly  under  water.  So  he  turned  back  to  Pompey. 

The  next  year  he  came  back  again  and  decided  to 
build  a  log  cabin  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  the  first  house  in 
the  town  of  Preble.  Then  he  sold  three  hundred  acres 
of  his  lot  to  his  brothers  Samuel  and  Robert,  and  in  1805 
he  sold  the  remainder  to  Garret  Van  Hoesen  for  $12.50 
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an  acre  and  went  away  to  Genesee  County  feeling 
that  the  Preble  farm  had  been  a  profitable  investment 
and  a  fine  piece  of  land  after  all. 

“Baltimore”  was  the  site  of  the  first  postoffice  of 
Preble.  It  was  thought  that  this  would  be  the  center 
of  the  town.  The  postoffice  was  in  the  old  inn  which  is 
still  standing  at  “Baltimore”  on  the  road  to  Syracuse, 
and  it  served  Pompey  Hill  as  well  as  Preble  in  early 
times  as  a  postoffice. 

FIRST  SETTLERS  OF  SCOTT 

The  first  settler  of  Scott  differed  from  those  of  the 
other  towns  of  Cortland  County  in  being  a  French 
Canadian.  He  lived  in  a  little  shack  near  Skaneateles 
Lake  and  busied  himself  with  trapping  and  hunting. 
Sometimes  an  Indian  joined  him,  but  for  the  most  of 
the  time  he  lived  a  lonely  life. 

The  real  first  settlers  were  the  Babcocks,  six  of  them 
— no  wonder  you  find  the  name  in  the  Scott  valley  at 
the  present  time.  It  was  a  Babcock  who  killed  seven 
deer  in  one  day  in  the  woods  of  Scott.  It  was  a  Bab¬ 
cock  who  was  amused  to  see  the  bears  scurry  away 
from  the  cornfields  when  his  small  dog  barked  at  them. 
It  was  a  Babcock  who  joined  a  bear  hut  and  made  a  cap 
from  the  pelt  of  the  big  father-bear  which  he  killed 
down  by  Skaneateles  Lake  in  Sempronius. 

FREETOWN  SETTLERS 

Freetown  was  known  as  a  place  of  particularly  stub¬ 
born  forests  and  difficult  lands  to  reduce  to  farming. 
Cyrus  and  Nancy  Saunders  found  it  so  in  1795  when 
they  came  to  Freetown  to  live.  “They  had  a  hard  row 
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to  hoe,”  as  the  saying  goes.  Panthers  bothered  them. 
Wolves  howled,  frosts  killed  their  corn.  Nancy  Saun¬ 
ders  felt  homesick  and  lonely.  After  a  year  of  living 
in  the  little  log  house,  Cyrus  Saunders  made  up  his  mind 
that  Nancy  must  have  a  change.  “Go  to  your  old  home 
in  Rhode  Island,”  he  said,  “and  see  if  you  won’t  feel 
better  when  you  come  back.” 

So  Nancy  took  her  baby  and  went  on  horseback  over 
the  “First  State  Road”  which  Joseph  Chaplin  had 
built  to  Oxford,  and  from  there  to  Rhode  Island.  It 
was  a  long  and  hard  journey  but  when  she  came  back 
she  felt  better  and  stronger  to  meet  her  life  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness. 

Their  troubles  were  not  over,  however,  for  when  by 
hard  work  they  had  collected  money  enough  to  make 
the  last  payment  on  the  farm,  they  found  that  their 
title  to  the  land  was  worthless  and  that  it  must  be 
paid  for  all  over  again. 

This  was  the  experience  which  Nathan  Blodgett  had 
in  1805  when  he  thought  he  had  bought  “the  Blodgett 
farm”  in  Cortland.  It  was  a  part  of  the  Elkanah 
Watson  tract  by  the  river,  but  it  had  to  be  paid  for 
twice  over.  Most  of  the  first  settlers  experienced  this 
same  difficulty  with  their  land. 

LAPEER’S  FIRST  SETTLER 

Lapeer’s  first  settler  was  a  colored  man  named  Primus 
Grant.  He  purchased  a  lot  and  settled  on  it  in  1799. 
He  was  a  native  of  Guinea,  and  the  farm  on  which  he 
lived  long  bore  that  name.  He  died  there  and  was 
buried  on  the  high  bluff  which  overlooks  the  stream 
known  as  Big  Brook. 
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That  bears  were  to  be  found  in  Lapeer  as  late  as 
1819  can  be  proved  by  the  following  story.  This  is  a 
story  of  James  S.  Squires,  who  will  be  remembered  by 
older  people  as  a  prominent  citizen  of  Cortland. 

James  S.  Squires  was  born  in  1819.  Shortly  before 
that  his  father,  John  S.  Squires,  took  up  a  hundred 
acres  of  land  in  Lapeer,  then  a  part  of  Virgil,  and  built 
a  log  cabin  to  house  his  large  family,  a  wife  and  twelve 
children,  of  whom  James  was  the  youngest.  At  the 
cabin  door  his  wife  hung  a  blanket  until  the  time  might 
come  when  her  husband  could  make  something  more 
secure.  The  only  windows  were  openings  covered  with 
oiled  paper. 

One  day  when  the  children  were  playing  in  the  clear¬ 
ing  in  front  of  the  house,  a  big  bear  suddenly  emerged 
from  the  woods  and  made  for  the  baby  James.  The 
older  children  seized  the  child  and  rushed  for  the  cabin. 
The  bear  retreated  to  the  woods  little  realizing  that  a 
meal  made  from  that  baby  would  have  deprived  Cort¬ 
land  of  a  prominent  citizen.  There  would  have  been  no 
Squires  block,  no  Squires  Street,  no  Squires  house, 
which  in  time  became  the  residence  of  Governor  Nathan 
Miller  and  at  present  is  the  home  of  John  Morgan  and 
his  family. 


FIRST  SETTLERS  OF  HARFORD 
Harford  is  the  place  of  hills.  The  “Owego  Hills” 
pile  high  around  the  little  villages,  and  the  valleys 
between  are  very  thin  and  narrow.  It  is  an  old  saying, 
amusingly  put,  that  all  the  clocks  of  Harford  have  to 
be  so  placed  that  the  pendulums  will  swing  up  and 
down  the  valleys,  else  they  will  collide  with  the  hills. 
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It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  Harford  was  the  last  of 
the  towns  of  Cortland  County  to  be  settled  (1803). 

Queerly  enough,  the  first  settlers  were  Dorastas 
and  Putnam  DeWolf,  well  named,  for  the  DeWolf 
brothers  spent  the  first  twelve  of  their  Harford  years 
in  keeping  wolves  away  from  their  sheep  and  cattle. 

Harford  must  have  learned  the  secret  of  prolonging 
the  span  of  life.  Henry  Ballard,  one  of  its  citizens,  lived 
to  the  good  old  age  of  one  hundred  and  nine  years. 


Chapter  V 


The  Log  Cabin  Period 

1791-1800 


GROWTH  OF  THE  COUNTRY 
If  we  divide  the  time  between  1790  and  1870  into 
periods  of  ten  years,  the  history  of  Cortland  County 
will  look  something  like  this: 

1791  to  1800:  The  Log  Cabin  Period. 

Getting  Organized. 

Becoming  Civilized. 

Education  and  Progress. 

Luxuries. 

Big  Interests. 

Contact  with  the  Outside  World. 
Civil  War  and  Manufactures. 

These  periods  overlap  one  another,  the  log  cabin 
persisting  long  after  framed  houses  were  built,  and  the 
rude  lumber  wagon  appearing  beside  the  handsome 
coach  and  four. 


1800  to  1810: 
1810  to  1820: 
1820  to  1830: 
1830  to  1840: 
1840  to  1850: 
1850  to  1860: 
1860  to  1870: 


WHERE  WERE  THE  SOLDIERS? 

While  the  first  settlers  have  been  coming  into  Cort¬ 
land  County,  no  doubt  you  have  been  saying  to  your¬ 
self,  “Where  are  the  soldiers  for  whom  the  Military 
Tract  was  planned?  Are  there  none  to  claim  their 
'lots’  and  settle  in  the  new  country?” 
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Quite  right  you  are  in  asking  such  a  question.  The 
fact  is  that  among  the  four  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers 
of  New  York  State  who  were  entitled  to  lots  in  Cortland 
County,  only  sixteen  are  known  to  have  actually  settled 
upon  them.  There  were  many  soldiers  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War  who  found  new  homes  in  Cortland  County, 
but  these  must  not  be  confused  with  New  York  soldiers 
whom  the  State  was  paying  with  land  grants.  They 
were  men  from  New  England,  largely,  who  had  fought 
in  the  Revolution  and  received  their  pay  from  their 
own  states,  and  “caught  the  fever”  to  travel  westward 
and  carve  new  fortunes  for  themselves  in  a  new  country. 

Of  these  old  soldiers  there  were  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  in  Cortland  County.  In  Virgil  alone 
there  were  fifty-five  such  soldiers.  Three  of  them  were 
Frenchmen  who  had  come  to  America  with  General 
LaFayette,  and  one  was  a  Hessian  brought  from  Ger¬ 
many  by  the  British  but  converted  to  the  cause  of  the 
colonists,  for  whom  he  eventually  fought.  His  name 
was  John  M.  Frank,  and  Frank’s  Corners,  Virgil, 
became  his  land  grant. 

It  turned  out  that  the  Military  Tract  which  was  in¬ 
tended  to  benefit  New  York  soldiers,  really  benefited 
them  only  a  little  or  none  at  all.  Their  lots  were 
assigned  to  them  by  ballot  and  were  much  of  a  lottery. 
Many  of  the  soldiers  knew  nothing  about  their  property 
and  sold  it  for  a  trifling  sum.  Those  who  bought  were 
equally  troubled  because  the  deeds  to  their  property 
were  not  clear  and  often  proved  “a  pig  in  a  poke.” 

Moreover  there  were  land  sharks  in  those  days  who 
presented  false  papers  describing  titles  to  lands  and 
otherwise  making  life  miserable  for  honest  folk  who 
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wanted  to  settle  on  their  lands  in  peace  and  security. 
Hardly  a  lot  in  Cortland  County  was  settled  before 
1800  without  trouble  as  to  ownership.  At  last  the 
State  of  New  York  took  the  matter  in  hand  and  ar¬ 
ranged  disputes  to  the  satisfaction  of  all. 

DO  YOU  BELONG  TO  THESE  FAMILIES  ? 

Yes,  we  allow  you  to  boast  if  you  are  descended 
from  one  of  the  sixteen  New  York  State  Revolutionary 
soldiers  who  actually  came  to  Cortland  County  and 
settled  on  the  lot  in  the  Military  Tract  conferred  by  the 
State  as  payment  for  loyal  service.  We  think  you 
have  something  of  which  you  may  be  proud. 

Out  of  the  sixteen  soldiers  supposed  to  have  come 
here,  we  can  be  sure  of  only  eleven.  By  careful  search 
others  may  be  found,  but  these  are  all  we  can  give  at 
the  present  time: 

Cincinnatus  had  Robert  Smith  and  Thomas  Gee. 

Cuyler  had  David  Morse  (Moss). 

Homer  claims  John  Albright,  Abraham  Neely, 
Thomas  Gould  Alvord,  and  Thomas  Gould  Alvord,  Jr. 

Preble  had  Henry  Hill. 

Virgil  had  John  Michael  Frank,  Robert  Ryan,  and 
John  Gee. 


THOMAS  GOULD  ALVORD,  JR. 

His  Troubles  with  Land  Sharks 

Thomas  Gould  Alvord,  Jr.,  was  the  name  of  a  soldier 
who  had  fought  in  the  Revolutionary  War  and  was 
entitled  to  a  lot  in  the  Military  Tract.  He  drew  No.  56 
in  Homer.  This  was  Benham  Hill,  now  in  Cortland,  a 
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piece  of  land  a  mile  square  and  including  Loring’s 
Corners  in  its  northeast  portion.  It  was  valuable 
land,  as  one  can  see. 

When  he  heard  of  his  good  fortune  he  started  west¬ 
ward  to  find  his  property.  He  had  gone  as  far  as  Man¬ 
lius  on  his  journey  toward  the  town  of  Homer  when  he 
was  met  by  land  sharks,  who,  on  hearing  the  number  of 
the  lot  on  which  the  hero  intended  to  settle,  coolly  in¬ 
formed  him  that  they  had  been  to  Homer  and  had  seen 
this  particular  place  of  property  and  would  assure  him 
that  it  was  of  little  value.  In  fact,  they  said,  most  of 
the  land  was  under  water.  By  such  a  lie  they  induced 
him  to  part  with  six  hundred  acres  of  valuable  land 
for  only  a  few  dollars  and  a  horse  and  saddle. 

It  so  happened  that  his  father,  also  a  Revolutionary 
soldier,  had  drawn  a  lot  in  the  Military  Tract  known 
as  Lot  13,  situated  on  Scott  Road,  where  we  now  find 
the  Atwater  Cemetery.  Young  Thomas  settled  on  a 
portion  of  that  land  and  kept  an  inn. 

This  fine  family  of  Alvords,  consisting  of  the  father 
and  his  four  sons,  were  the  fore-runners  of  many  of 
that  name  in  Scott  Road  who  have  been  a  credit  to 
Cortland  County  through  the  years  which  have  fol¬ 
lowed. 

JOHN  ALBRIGHT 
Hero  of  the  Revolution 

Another  soldier  of  the  Revolutionary  War  who  re¬ 
ceived  a  grant  of  land  was  John  Albright.  He  had  seen 
hard  service  and  been  through  many  hardships.  He 
had  been  taken  captive  by  Indians  and  carried  to 
Canada,  and  was  captured  by  the  British  and  held  as  a 
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prisoner  near  New  York.  He  was  with  Washington  at 
Valley  Forge  where  the  soldiers  were  so  destitute  that 
they  could  be  traced  on  the  frozen  ground  by  their 
bleeding  feet.  Finally  he  was  in  the  siege  of  Yorktown 
when  Cornwallis  surrendered  to  Washington  and  his 
generals. 

For  services  like  these  and  many  others  John  Albright 
received  from  the  State  of  New  York  a  lot  in  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Tract  numbered  “Homer,  Lot  29.”  He  had  set¬ 
tled  down  after  the  war,  to  live  with  his  wife  and  four 
daughters  in  a  pleasant  place  near  New  York,  but  when 
he  received  the  news  that  he  had  drawn  a  lot  of  land  a 
mile  square  up  in  the  wilds  of  a  new  town  called  Homer, 
he  wanted  to  go  and  see  what  it  was  like.  “Why  don’t 
we  all  go  and  make  it  our  home?”  said  Mrs.  Albright. 

So  it  was  that  one  bright  morning  in  the  summer  of 
1797  a  span  of  horses  and  a  new  carriage  were  taking 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albright  and  their  four  daughters  toward 
Albany,  where  they  expected  to  follow  the  Mohawk 
trail  to  Manlius  and  Homer.  They  came  as  far  as 
Johnstown  when  they  decided  that  a  new  carriage 
was  no  comfort  on  a  road  such  as  they  were  traveling, 
so  they  left  both  carriage  and  daughters  with  friends 
and  made  their  way  on  horseback  to  Lot  29  in  Homer. 
It  proved  to  be  where  the  village  of  East  Homer  now 
stands. 

Mrs.  Albright  was  as  good  as  her  word,  and  out  of  a 
log  cabin  with  a  fence  around  it  she  made  a  pleasant 
home.  She  said  she  wanted  a  fence  to  keep  wild  ani¬ 
mals  at  a  distance.  The  neighbors  were  fine  but  they 
lived  so  far  away — the  Crandalls,  the  Keeps,  the  Kin¬ 
neys,  the  Millers,  and  the  Butterfields.  Everybody 
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liked  the  Albrights  and  their  daughters.  As  for  the 
wild  animals,  that  is  another  story. 

STORIES  OF  EAST  HOMER  VALLEY 
Interesting  stories  are  told  of  the  pioneer  experiences 
of  this  neighborhood.  Bear  stories,  for  instance,  are 
always  interesting. 

After  Mr.  Albright  settled  in  the  East  Homer  wilder¬ 
ness  he  experienced  trouble  with  wild  animals  among 
his  stock.  On  one  occasion  after  killing  and  dressing  a 
pig,  he  carried  some  of  the  pieces  to  a  brook  a  few  rods 
away,  when  a  wolf  which  had  scented  the  blood,  bound¬ 
ed  upon  the  scene.  Mr.  Albright  was  none  too  quick 
in  getting  within  the  fence  which  surrounded  his  house, 
and  the  wolf,  not  daring  to  follow,  disappeared  into  the 
woods. 

BEARS  AND  BEARS 

On  one  occasion  Mr.  Albright  started  in  search  of  his 
cows.  By  the  sound  of  the  bells  he  found  that  they 
were  in  the  woods  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
(East  Homer).  As  he  stood  under  the  branches  of  a 
tree,  gun  in  hand,  listening  for  some  indication  of  the 
whereabouts  of  the  cows,  he  heard  a  movement  in  the 
branches  of  the  tree  over  his  head.  Immediately  a 
large  bear  descended  the  tree,  reaching  the  ground  near 
where  Mr.  Albright  stood.  He  shot  him.  Before  he 
had  finished  reloading  his  gun  a  second  bear  came  down 
from  the  tree  and  escaped.  A  third  bear  then  came 
down  and  was  shot,  and  while  Mr.  Albright  was  reload¬ 
ing,  two  more  of  the  animals  descended  from  the  tree 
and  disappeared  in  the  woods.  Thus  he  killed  two  out 
of  five  bears  in  the  darkness. 
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A  MOTHER  BEAR  AND  CUBS 

Judge  Keep’s  house  was  a  gathering  place  for  religious 
meetings  in  the  locality  of  East  Homer  Valley.  The 
Keeps  lived  where  the  County  House  now  stands;  the 
Crandalls  lived  on  the  spot  where  the  East  Homer 
church  is  located,  and  there  were  thick  forests  between. 
One  Sunday  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Crandall  started  to 
walk  to  Judge  Keep’s,  Mr.  Crandall  carrying  their 
first  born  child  in  his  arms.  They  had  proceeded  for 
about  half  a  mile  when  they  came  to  a  small  opening  in 
the  forest  where  the  water  bubbled  in  several  springs 
from  the  ground  and  formed  a  rivulet.  Here  they  sud¬ 
denly  encountered  a  large  bear,  deeply  engaged  in 
digging  roots  from  the  soft  ground  for  her  cubs.  The 
bear,  being  a  mother  and  suddenly  surprised,  instantly 
reared  on  her  haunches  and  surveyed  her  enemies. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crandall  expected  an  attack  and  Mr. 
Crandall  had  no  gun.  After  a  few  moments  the  bear 
turned  and  ambled  off  into  the  woods  and  that  was  the 
last  seen  of  Mrs.  Bear.  The  Crandalls  with  their  baby 
hurried  along  to  Judge  Keep’s. 

THE  BEAR  AND  THE  PIG 

Mr.  Holford  was  probably  the  second  inhabitant  of 
East  Homer.  One  day  when  her  husband  was  away 
from  home,  Mrs.  Holford  heard  a  noise  near  the  house 
where  a  pig  was  shut  in  a  pen.  On  going  to  the  door  she 
discovered  a  bear  of  such  size  and  strength  that  he  took 
a  pig  of  135  pounds  and  carried  him  bodily  over  the 
fence.  Mrs.  Holford  ran  into  the  house  and  seized  her 
husband’s  loaded  gun  with  which  she  speedily  dis¬ 
patched  the  bear.  The  pig  was  unharmed. 
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In  the  early  1800’s  the  school  district  of  East  Homer 
contained  four  families  which  numbered  fifty  living 
children,  indicating  that  the  East  Homer  Valley  reared 
children  as  well  as  bears. 


A  BEAR  STORY  OF  THE  SCOTT  ROAD 


There  is  a  good  story  related  about  Charles  Alvord. 
On  one  occasion  when  he  was  working  about  a  hundred 
rods  from  his  log  cabin,  he  heard  frantic  squealing  com¬ 
ing  from  his  hog  pen. 

To  his  amazement  he  saw  a  big  black  bear  walking  off 
on  his  hind  legs  with  the  two  hundred-pound  hog 
hugged  in  his  forepaws.  Hastily  getting  his  gun  he 
started  in  pursuit.  When  overtaking  the  bear  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  he  had  neither  bullet  nor  slug  with  which 
to  load  his  gun,  but  he  did  find  in  his  pocket  a  piece  of  a 
broken  link  of  a  log  chain.  While  it  did  not  exactly  fit 
the  gun,  he  drove  it  in  with  his  axe  and  his  ramrod.  He 
was  now  nearly  a  half  mile  from  home.  Getting  close  to 
the  bear,  he  took  aim  and  fired.  The  broken  link  did 
the  work  perfectly,  passing  clear  through  the  bear  and 
into  the  hog.  His  knife  finished  the  two  animals;  and 
his  family,  consisting  of  a  wife  and  five  children,  enjoyed 
both  pork  and  bear  meat  for  some  time  to  come. 


A  FREETOWN  STORY 


General  Hatheway  and  His  Pigs 


General  Hatheway  of  Solon  used  to  tell  the  story  of 
his  adventure  in  buying  two  little  pigs.  He  was  riding 
horseback,  and  to  get  the  pigs  home  he  put  them  in  two 
bags  which  he  tied  together  with  a  rope.  He  flung  them 
over  his  saddle — a  pig  on  either  side. 
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Night  was  coming  on  and  the  trail  under  the  forest 
trees  was  dark  and  gloomy.  The  pigs  were  squealing 
all  the  way  and  it  is  a  wonder  that  all  the  wild  beasts 
of  the  wilderness  did  not  follow  up  the  tempting  sound. 
Only  one  dark  form  haunted  the  path  and  kept  pace 
with  the  general  and  his  horse.  General  Hatheway 
whipped  up  his  pony,  expecting  every  minute  the  leap 
of  a  panther  on  his  back. 

He  was  a  happy  man  when  he  saw  his  house  in  the 
clearing  and  knew  that  neither  he  nor  the  pigs  would 
furnish  the  panther  with  a  savory  meal  on  that  particular 
day. 


MRS.  TISDALE  OF  BLODGETT  MILLS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Tisdale  were  pioneer  people  in 
Blodgett  Mills.  One  day  when  Mr.  Tisdale  was  away 
from  home  there  came  a  tap  at  the  door  and  an  Indian 
woman,  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  asked  if  she  might  come 
in  and  sit  by  the  fire.  Mrs.  Tisdale  was  afraid  to  say 
no  to  an  Indian.  It  was  safer  to  be  kindly,  she  thought. 
But  how  astonished  .she  was  when  the  squaw  turned 
away  and  soon  came  back  with  a  big  and  savage-look¬ 
ing  husband  at  her  heels.  They  sat  down  by  the  fire 
without  a  word,  and  when  Mrs.  Tisdale  shared  a  little 
food  with  them  they  thanked  her  with  grateful  grunts 
and  disappeared  into  the  woods. 

Neighbors  had  to  be  neighbors  in  those  pioneer  days 
and  when  a  woman  in  a  lonely  cabin  in  Blodgett  Mills 
was  taken  sick,  Mrs.  Leonard  Tisdale  sat  up  with  her 
all  night.  In  the  dark  of  the  cold  morning  she  ventured 
to  run  along  a  wooded  path  to  be  at  home  in  time  to 
cook  an  early  breakfast.  A  sound  behind  her  made 
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her  look  around.  What  were  those  two  yellow  sparks 
that  glared  at  her  out  of  the  blackness?  She  knew  only 
too  well  that  a  panther  was  following  her.  She  ran 
with  fright  toward  her  cabin  door  and  shut  it  with  a 
bang  in  the  very  face  of  the  hungry  animal.  Mrs. 
Tisdale  told  these  stories  to  her  children  and  grand¬ 
children;  and  Mr.  Harrison  Wells,  her  grandson,  passed 
them  along  to  yet  another  generation.  And  now  they 
are  enjoyed  by  still  another  generation,  John,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  Wells,  and  Chandler  Clark  of  Marathon. 

AUNT  DOLLY  HARRINGTON’S  STORY 
Before  1800 

This  is  a  story  of  Cincinnatus  when  bears  were  plen¬ 
tiful  and  “going  to  mill”  was  a  real  adventure,  as  told 
by  Aunt  Dolly  Harrington,  many  years  ago. 

“My  family,  consisting  of  father,  mother,  and  two 
small  children,  lived  in  a  small  log  house  with  a  lean-to 
built  on  one  side.  In  this  lean-to  we  stabled  the  horse 
when  he  was  not  turned  into  the  woods  to  browse. 
Here  also  we  stored  a  small  quantity  of  wild  hay  to  be 
fed  to  the  horse  in  times  of  deep  snow. 

“When  winter  came  we  had  nothing  to  eat  except 
corn  and  what  game  Father  was  able  to  secure  with 
traps  and  gun.  The  meal  ran  low,  and  a  five  days’ 
trip  had  to  be  made  to  the  nearest  mill,  then  at  Lud- 
lowville. 

“Leaving  us  a  small  quantity  of  meal  and  a  little 
bran  which  had  been  sifted  out,  Father  saddled  the 
horse  and,  taking  two  bags  of  corn,  started  on  his  long 
journey.  Days  passed  and  the  meal  was  gone.  There 
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was  nothing  left  except  the  bran  cooked  in  water,  as 
there  was  no  milk.  The  children  cried  from  hunger, 
and  Mother  promised  them  that  she  would  try  to  get 
some  food  from  the  nearest  neighbor,  Dr.  McWhorter, 
who  lived  in  a  log  house  where  the  Covey  house  stands 
in  Cincinnatus.  She  had  not  gone  far  on  her  journey 
when  she  saw  a  large  bear,  and  fearing  that  he  would 
kill  her  or  break  in  the  frail  door  of  the  house,  she 
turned  back. 

“As  night  came  on,  the  children  cried  and  begged 
for  food,  and  Mother  promised  them  if  they  would  go 
to  sleep  there  would  be  food  in  the  morning,  hoping 
for  her  husband’s  return  during  the  night.  She  then 
read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  and  prayed  that  food  would 
be  sent  before  it  was  too  late.  About  midnight  she 
was  wakened  from  sleep  by  a  crunching  of  feet  in  the 
snow.  Rushing  to  the  small  opening  which  served  as  a 
window,  she  saw,  not  the  tall  form  of  her  husband  on 
horseback,  as  she  expected,  but  what  she  thought  was  a 
bear. 

“Barricading  the  door  she  waited  for  the  next  move. 
She  soon  thought  she  heard  a  low  moo.  Could  it  possi¬ 
bly  be  a  cow?  She  did  not  know  of  a  cow  being  nearer 
than  Oxford,  many  many  miles  away.  What  could  it 
mean?  Soon  it  came  again,  moo — !  near  the  little  win¬ 
dow.  Looking  out  once  more  she  really  saw  a  cow. 
Mother  lost  no  time  in  opening  the  door  and  driving 
her  into  the  little  stable  and  giving  her  some  hay.  When 
Mother  found  that  the  cow  was  giving  milk  she  waked 
the  children  and  felt  that  her  prayer  had  been  answered. 
The  next  day  Mother  milked  the  cow  once  more,  and 
as  she  knew  the  horse  would  soon  return  tired  and  hun- 
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gry,  she  felt  obliged  to  turn  the  visitor  into  the  woods; 
but  enough  milk  was  saved  to  keep  the  children  fed 
until  Father  came  home. 

“He  had  been  delayed  by  the  unusual  fall  of  snow." 

DR.  MC  WHORTER  MARRIED 

Dr.  John  McWhorter  was  one  of  the  distinguished 
men  of  Cincinnatus.  With  Scotch-Irish  blood  in  his 
veins  he  was  bound  to  make  a  success  of  life  in  the 
“Western  wilds,"  as  Cortland  County  was  called  in 
1795. 

John  McWhorter  found  a  beautiful  girl  among  the 
other  first  settlers  of  Cincinnatus  and  her  name  was 
Catharine  Young.  They  wanted  to  be  married.  In 
fact  it  was  to  be  the  very  first  wedding  in  Cincinnatus 
and  a  great  event.  All  of  the  settlers  for  miles  around 
were  invited,  and  a  great  wedding  feast  was  prepared, 
to  be  followed  by  the  ceremony.  As  early  as  eleven 
days  before  the  wedding  the  more  distant  families 
were  on  their  way.  As  there  was  no  parson  in  the 
county,  they  sent  to  Oxford  for  one,  and  it  took  the 
reverend  gentleman  three  full  days  to  drive  by  oxcart 
to  the  valley  of  the  Otselic  River. 

The  important  occasion  arrived.  Oxcarts  stood 
around  as  thick  as  automobiles  of  the  present  day,  and 
all  the  people  ate  and  ate  of  the  deer  and  pork,  the 
i  combread  and  maple  syrup,  the  apple,  mince,  and 
pumpkin  pies  and  many  other  good  things.  Then  the 
bride  and  groom  stood  up  before  the  minister  ready  to 
I  be  married. 

“Hold  on,"  said  somebody.  “Can  this  minister 
from  Oxford  perform  a  legal  marriage  in  our  county?" 
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The  whole  company  held  their  breath  to  hear  the 
minister’s  reply. 

“That’s  right,”  he  said.  “I  guess  my  license  holds 
good  only  in  Chenango  County.” 

What  to  do!  What  to  do!  Thomas  Rockwell  solved 
the  difficulty  by  lining  up  twenty-five  oxcarts,  and  the 
whole  company  went  bumpity-bump  for  two  and  a  half 
miles  through  the  forest  until  they  came  to  the  county 
line,  as  they  supposed.  Here  under  the  green  trees 
John  and  Catharine  were  made  man  and  wife.  It  took 
quite  a  while  for  some  one  to  discover  at  a  later  date 
that  this  pretty  scene  in  the  greenwood  fell  quite  short 
of  the  county  line.  Dr.  McWhorter  and  his  wife  had 
another  ceremony  performed  which  left  no  doubt  as  to 
its  legality. 

The  name  of  McWhorter  is  very  dear  to  Otselic 
Valley  people.  The  doctor  and  his  wife  were  known 
and  loved  in  every  home. 

GRANDMOTHER  BROWN  OF  BLODGETT  MILLS 

“Grandmother  Brown”  is  the  name  of  a  recent  book 
which  won  a  large  prize  in  money,  offered  by  the  At¬ 
lantic  Monthly  for  the  best  American  story.  A  story  of 
our  own  Cortland  County  Grandmother  Brown  of 
Blodgett  Mills  is  just  as  interesting  and  worth  telling. 

There  are  two  Summerville  children,  Elizabeth  and 
Rowe,  for  whom  this  story  is  particularly  written. 
Grandmother  Brown  was  their  great-great-grandmbther 
and  they  live  on  a  farm  (which  was  a  Brown  farm) 
in  Blodgett  Mills. 

As  young  people,  bride  and  groom,  Abial  and  Sally 
Brown  paddled  their  bark  canoe  up  the  Tioughnioga 
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River,  ladened  with  a  few  household  goods,  and  came  to 
rest  at  Messengerville.  It  was  called  “State  Bridge” 
in  those  days  (1800),  for  a  bridge  spanned  the  river 
just  there  and  like  many  an  old  bridge  of  those  days  it 
was  roofed  over  and  called  “a  covered  bridge.”  It  was 
the  gateway  to  Cortland  County  and  an  important 
point  on  the  forest-fringed  river,  for  this  was  Joseph 
Chaplin’s  “State  Road”  coming  from  Oxford,  the  only 
carriage  road  to  enter  Cortland  County  before  1800. 
Only  six  years  before,  Joseph  Chaplin  had  opened  this 
road  at  the  expense  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  it 
led  from  Oxford  to  Cayuga  Lake  at  Ludlowville,  taking 
in  Virgil  on  the  way. 

THE  BROWNS  AT  VIRGIL 

Abial  and  Sally  Brown  drew  up  to  the  west  bank  of 
the  Tioughnioga  and  found  a  log  cabin  which  held  a 
large  family  of  Chaplins,  grown-ups  and  seven  children, 
all  eager  to  welcome  the  Browns.  You  can  see  the 
location  today  as  you  look  across  the  river  from  the 
highway  at  Messengerville. 

“Yes,”  said  the  Chaplins,  “this  is  a  good  place  to 
live.  A  few  miles  up  the  road  is  a  settlement  of  new¬ 
comers  who  are  bound  to  make  a  thriving  village.  Vir¬ 
gil  is  surely  the  coming  town.” 

So  Abial  and  Sally  Brown  made  Virgil  their  home 
and  in  eleven  years  there  were  seven  little  Browns  in 
their  log  house. 

THE  BROWNS  MOVING 

In  1811  Captain  Abial  Brown  (he  was  made  Captain 
of  Militia  in  Virgil)  had  reason  to  think  he  could  better 
his  conditions  if  he  moved  nearer  the  river.  So  down 
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to  the  Tioughnioga  the  Browns  returned.  They  now 
filled  a  good  sized  boat.  There  were  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Brown  and  Henry,  Hannah,  Abial,  Pamelia,  Sally, 
Dolly,  and  Daniel.  Daniel  was  the  baby,  destined  to 
become  the  great-grandfather  of  Elizabeth  and  Rowe 
Summerville. 

As  they  paddled  up  the  Tioughnioga,  Mrs.  Brown 
thought  she  would  like  to  walk  on  the  river  bank.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  bank  with  her  baby  in  her  arms,  she  heard 
the  faint  sound  of  a  crying  child.  She  called  to  her 
husband  to  listen.  It  was  the  cry  of  a  panther,  and 
Mrs.  Brown  scrambled  back  into  the  boat  as  quickly 
as  she  could,  thankful  that  her  seven  little  ones  were 
under  the  protection  of  a  strong  father  with  a  gun. 

MORE  ABOUT  THE  BROWNS 

They  landed  their  boat  about  a  mile  and  a  half  below 
Blodgett  Mills,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  where,  a 
short  distance  from  the  water,  was  an  opening  just  large 
enough  for  a  log  house  among  the  trees.  They  had  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  the  log  house  all  finished  and  ready  for 
them  to  move  in. 

Instead,  it  was  without  a  fireplace,  no  windows, no 
doors,  no  floor,  and  worst  of  all,  no  roof. 

Can  you  picture  that  cold  November  scene?  Would 
you  blame  the  young  mother  for  a  twinge  of  homesick¬ 
ness  as  she  held  baby  Daniel  in  her  arms  and  looked  at 
the  other  six  children  clinging  to  her  skirts? 

Captain  Brown  seized  an  axe  and,  like  a  true  pioneer, 
soon  arranged  a  roof  of  poles  overspread  with  hemlock 
branches.  A  fire  could  safely  be  built  because  every¬ 
thing  about  the  house  was  too  green  to  bum. 
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With  the  father’s  industry  and  the  mother’s  good 
cheer,  the  home  was  soon  a  comfortable  place  in  which 
to  live,  although  the  furnishings  were  all  home  made 
and  the  baby  slept  in  a  hollow  log. 

Three  more  boy  babies  came  to  the  family,  making 
ten  Brown  children. 

It  really  was  a  fine  place  in  which  to  live.  Life  was 
interesting  because  the  Tioughnioga  was  the  big  high¬ 
way  in  those  days,  and  everything  went  up  or  down  the 
river. 

It  was  in  the  boyhood  days  of  the  Brown  boys  that 
Port  Watson  was  an  important  dock  and  boats  and 
rafts,  sometimes  ninety  feet  long,  were  piloted  down  the 
stream,  carrying  enormous  cargoes. 

Once  a  boat  upset  and  a  sailor  was  cast  upon  one  of 
the  islands  in  the  Tioughnioga.  The  current  carried 
three  hogsheads  of  whiskey  to  the  same  island.  You 
can  imagine  what  happened. 

Of  course  the  Brown  boys  knew  the  names  of  all  the 
arks  and  their  famous  pilots:  “Brother  Jonathan,” 
“Gold  Hunter,”  “Lazy  Tom,”  “Yankee  Rogue,”  and 
so  on.  At  one  time  thirteen  heavily  laden  rafts  went 
down  the  stream  in  thrilling  procession.  Alas,  that  the 
boats  which  started  so  proudly  from  Port  Watson 
wharf  never  came  back,  for  they  were  sold  for  lumber 
at  the  cities  in  which  they  landed  their  cargoes.  New 
arks,  new  names,  new  cargoes  must  take  their  places. 

THE  BROWNS  AND  BLODGETT  MILLS 

When  the  Browns  came  to  their  new  home  by  the 
river  their  neighbor  on  the  north  was  Loren  Blodgett, 
who  had  built  a  grist  mill  and  a  saw  mill  (1806),  thereby 
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giving  the  name  of  Blodgett  Mills  to  this  location  on 
the  Tioughnioga.  He  was  the  son  of  Nathan  Blodgett, 
the  first  of  that  name  to  come  to  old  Cortland  (then 
Homer).  A  grist  mill  and  a  saw  mill  so  near  were  most 
desirable,  and  Captain  Brown  felt  that  his  farm  of  450 
acres  was  well  chosen. 

Loren  Blodgett  built  a  dam  across  the  river  to  furnish 
water  power  for  his  mills.  There  were  sluiceways 
through  which  the  arks  from  Port  Watson  must  be 
skilfully  piloted.  How  exciting  it  was  for  the  Brown 
boys  as  they  watched  each  boat  shooting  the  dam  at 
high  water.  Life  was  interesting  on  this  busy  highway. 

To  school  the  children  went  by  wooded  river  paths; 
and  as  for  church,  the  family  walked  or  rode  four  or  five 
miles  to  the  Baptist  Church,  which  welcomed  all  creeds 
and  denominations  and  stood  where  the  Cortland  Hos¬ 
pital  now  stands. 

In  time  Abial  and  Sally  Brown  became  Grandfather 
and  Grandmother  Brown  and  lived  to  see  their  children 
and  grandchildren  well  settled.  Grandmother  Brown 
even  added  another  child  to  her  brood — a  little  grand¬ 
daughter.  When  the  mother  died,  Grandmother 
Brown  said,  “We  must  take  Amanda  to  be  our  very 
own,”  and  she  brought  her  on  horseback  through  the 
forest  to  live  in  the  home  by  the  river. 

Instead  of  looking  on  pioneer  life  as  a  hardship,  she 
found  it  a  joy,  and  perhaps  that  is  the  reason  Grand¬ 
mother  Brown  lived  to  the  good  old  age  of  ninety-two. 

NATHANIEL  BOUTON  OF  VIRGIL 

The  early  settlers  came  to  Cortland  County  in  the 
best  way  they  could.  They  came  by  boats  up  the  river 
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or  by  sleds  and  sleighs  over  the  snow.  Or  they  came  by 
ox-sleds  or  horseback  or  even  on  foot.  During  the  first 
ten  or  fifteen  years  there  was  hardly  a  carriage  in  the 
county.  But  this  is  a  story  of  riding  and  tying. 

RIDING  AND  TYING 

“Riding  and  tying/’  It  sounds  so  interesting  that  the 
author  of  this  sketch  had  a  glowing  vision  of  making 
a  pretty  story  of  Nathaniel  Bouton  and  his  bride  com¬ 
ing  to  Virgil  in  those  early  days  of  1801,  over  forest 
roads  and  blazed  trails,  “riding  and  tying”  all  the  way. 
With  one  horse  between  them,  Nathaniel  would  walk  a 
mile  while  Rachel  would  ride  and  then  tie  the  horse 
to  a  tree  while  Nathaniel  would  catch  up  in  his  walking. 
Then  Nathaniel  would  ride  and  Rachel  would  walk, 
and  thus  they  would  come  to  their  Promised  Land  of 
Virgil,  “riding  and  tying”  to  journey’s  end. 

But  alas!  When  one  must  stick  to  facts,  the  poetry 
flees.  Cold  investigation  made  a  different  story. 

Nathaniel  Bouton  brought  his  bride,  Rachel  Ste¬ 
vens,  from  Stamford,  Connecticut,  to  Virgil  in  an  ox 
cart.  Think  of  it,  three  hundred  miles  in  an  ox-cart, 
bumping  and  shaking  instead  of  riding  and  tying!  But 
Rachel  Bouton  had  precious  possessions,  and  she  was 
quite  willing  to  ride  behind  slow  oxen  and  over  all-but- 
impassable  roads  if  only  she  might  take  a  few  treasures 
to  her  new  home. 

Poor  Rachel!  Within  five  years  she  was  dead,  leav¬ 
ing  four  little  Boutons  behind  in  the  log  cabin — two  of 
them  twins — and  Nathaniel,  sad  and  troubled. 

Nathaniel  went  back  to  Stamford  and  asked  Rachel’s 
sister  Lydia  to  come  to  Virgil  and  take  care  of  the  chil- 
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dren.  Lydia  was  willing,  and  together  they  made  the 
journey,  “riding  and  tying”  all  the  way.  Very  soon 
Nathaniel  married  Lydia,  and  by  and  by  there  were 
four  more  little  Boutons  under  the  roof  of  the  log  cabin 
in  Virgil.  So  this  is  the  true  story  of  riding  and  tying. 

NATHANIEL  AND  THE  ERIE  RAILROAD 

While  we  are  talking  of  Nathaniel  Bouton  of  Virgil 
we  must  tell  another  story  of  him  which  shows  that  we 
are  dealing  with  a  very  thoughtful  young  man. 

The  journey  to  Virgil  with  Lydia  Stevens,  “riding 
and  tying”  all  the  way,  had  started  near  New  York, 
and  wound  through  the  valleys  where  now  the  Erie 
Railroad  makes  its  way  to  Binghamton  and  “points 
farther  west.”  Even  to  this  day  it  runs  through  a  wild 
country  with  towering  hills  on  either  side. 

To  Nathaniel  Bouton  this  line  of  travel  was  a  con¬ 
stant  wonder,  valley  after  valley  opening  up  a  way  to 
go  through  to  Lake  Erie.  He  did  not  forget  the  experi¬ 
ence,  and  in  years  to  come  he  made  good  use  of  it. 

Steam  railroads  were  not  put  in  operation  in  the 
United  States  until  1828,  but  Nathaniel  had  an  idea 
that  something  like  that  could  be  done.  Two  years 
before  anyone  else  in  the  country  had  actually  applied 
steam  engines  to  trains,  Nathaniel  Bouton  of  Virgil 
was  figuring  how  a  steam  railroad  could  be  put  through 
the  valleys  he  had  traversed  on  his  Erie  trip  with  Lydia 
Stevens,  connecting  New  York  City  with  the  central 
part  of  the  State.  In  fact,  he  had  mapped  out  the 
Erie  Railroad. 

For  two  years  he  thought  and  planned  and  knew  it 
could  be  accomplished.  It  was  all  so  clear  in  his  mind 
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that  he  wrote  an  article  for  The  Cortland  Observer, 
dated  February  22,  1828.  You  may  see  it  now  in  the 
Cortland  Public  Library  where  it  is  preserved.  A  few 
people  read  it  in  the  (  bserver  and  thought  there  was 
something  in  it,  but  more  people  laughed  and  said  it 
could  never  be  done.  The  article  was  copied  all  over 
the  State. 

Nathaniel  lived  to  see  the  day  when  his  dream  became 
a  fact.  When  he  saw  that  the  Erie  Railroad  was  actually 
going  through  to  Binghamton,  he  said,  “Now  is  the 
time  to  produce  fruit  to  go  on  the  railroad  to  New 
York/’ 

In  1846,  the  year  when  the  Erie  road  actually  reached 
Binghamton,  the  orchard  which  Nathaniel  Bouton  had 
grafted  bore  a  splendid  crop  of  apples,  and  these  were 
transported  to  New  York  with  excellent  results. 

The  records  sum  him  up  as  “never  an  afternoon  man.” 
Could  anything  be  better?  “Never  an  afternoon  man.” 

CORTLAND’S  FIRST  STORE 

It  was  about  1800,  when  great-grandfather  Enoch 
Hotchkiss  and  Charles,  his  son,  paddled  up  the  Tiough- 
nioga  River  from  Castle  Creek.  They  made  their  own 
boat,  a  flat  bottomed  affair,  and  filled  it  with  a  few 
things  to  start  a  small  store  somewhere  in  the  new 
country.  Past  Messengerville  they  paddled  where 
Joseph  Chaplin  was  settled  at  the  gateway  of  Virgil, 
and  then  to  the  next  clearing  on  the  river,  Port  Watson. 
This  looked  like  the  beginning  of  a  real  town  and  strate¬ 
gic  point,  especially  with  Elkanah  Watson’s  money 
behind  it,  so  they  decided  to  stay.  They  set  up  a  tiny 
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general  store  in  a  log  cabin  and  there  you  have  the  first 
store  in  Cortland. 

The  main  street  of  Cortland  was  only  an  Indian  trail 
at  that  time.  Even  in  1807  there  was  one  lone  house  in 
the  village  of  Cortland,  Jonathan  Hubbard’s.  The 
others  were  yet  to  come. 

A  FARM  ON  THE  FAIR  GROUNDS 

Young  Charles  Hotchkiss,  who  was  eighteen  years 
old,  wanted  his  freedom.  He  had  met  Polly  Stillman, 
whose  father  owned  a  clearing  in  the  East  River  Valley, 
and  they  were  anxious  to  be  married.  In  those  days  the 
father  could  require  the  services  of  his  son  until  the  boy 
was  of  age.  To  be  his  own  master,  Charles  agreed  to 
pay  his  father  fifty  dollars.  With  Polly  to  spur  him  he 
cleared  a  part  of  the  land  which  is  now  the  Cortland 
Fair  Grounds  and  here  they  made  a  cabin  home. 

GOOD  HUNTING  IN  VIRGIL 

But  Charles  Hotchkiss,  the  young  pioneer,  looked 
longingly  at  Virgil  because  the  hunting  was  so  good. 
He  loved  to  hunt.  The  Indian  trail  seemed  to  beckon 
him.  So  Charles  and  Polly  put  their  possessions  on  a 
horse  and  took  to  the  trail.  It  came  from  Onondaga 
Valley  and  followed  what  are  now  our  main  roads 
through  Homer,  Cortland,  and  Virgil  to  the  Harford 
Valley  and  on  to  Owego.  The  young  couple  skirted 
Court  House  Hill  and  rode  over  Virgil  Hill,  following 
the  marks  on  the  trees,  and  came  to  Frank’s  Corners, 
where  John  Frank,  a  Hessian  soldier  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War,  was  living  on  his  “grant  of  land.”  The 
trail  led  over  Owego  Hill,  named  by  the  Indians,  but 
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Charles  and  Polly  Hotchkiss  decided  to  buy  land  of 
John  Frank  and  build  a  cabin  near  the  old  Hessian. 

INDIAN  COUNTRY 

Charles  and  Polly  Hotchkiss  were  indeed  in  the  heart 
of  the  Indian  country.  The  Owego  trail  ran  past  their 
door,  and  over  the  hill  on  its  east  slope  was  a  big  Indian 
clearing  planted  to  corn  by  the  Indians,  ready  for  their 
use  in  the  hunting  seasons.  On  the  Hotchkiss  farm  was 
a  huge  boulder  where  Indians  built  their  campfires 
from  year  to  year. 

Charles  Hotchkiss  liked  nothing  better  than  to  hunt 
with  the  Indians.  They  used  bows  and  arrows  and 
were  not  always  successful  in  bringing  down  the  game, 
whereas  Charles  had  his  gun  and  never  failed  to  get  his 
deer.  It  rankled  with  the  Indians.  They  asked  for  the 
loan  of  his  gun,  and  when  they  brought  it  back  Charles 
found  that  the  barrel  was  partly  filled  with  lead.  The 
next  time  they  came  to  hunt,  he  got  his  deer,  just  the 
same.  It  was  very  mystifying.  They  blew  down  the 
barrel  and  examined  it  very  closely  but  still  it  did  its 
work.  “It  must  be  a  charmed  gun,”  they  said,  “and 
Hotchkiss  must  be  a  charmed  man.”  Charles  had  no 
more  trouble  with  Indians,  you  may  be  sure. 

POLLY  HOTCHKISS  AND  INDIANS 

Polly,  the  wife,  looked  after  the  stock  while  her  hus¬ 
band  went  hunting  for  food.  One  day  when  Polly 
climbed  the  ladder  to  get  at  the  hay  she  found  six  big 
Indians  asleep  in  the  loft.  And  what  did  Polly  do? 
To  her  dying  hour  she  could  tell  that  story  with  great 
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gusto  and  end  up  by  saying,  “I  slipped  down  the  ladder 
as  softly  as  I  could  and  left  those  Indians  to  sleep  it 
out.” 

MORE  HOTCHKISS  MEN 

On  this  farm  in  Virgil  a  son  was  born  named  Wolcott 
Sylvester  Hotchkiss,  and  then  the  year  1832  brought  a 
grandson,  Charles  Trueman  Hotchkiss,  the  boy  who 
became  a  general. 


GOING  TO  MILL 

When  the  very  first  settlers  of  Cortland  County  had 
cleared  a  few  acres  of  land  in  the  forests  all  about,  and 
had  raised  a  small  crop  of  wheat  and  corn,  the  next 
problem  was  how  to  get  the  corn  and  wheat  ground 
into  meal  and  flour.  There  was  not  a  mill  to  be  had 
within  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles — long,  long  journeys 
by  river  or  over  Indian  foot  paths. 

Joseph  Chaplin’s  “State  Road”  to  Ludlowville  helped 
somewhat,  and  the  Indian  trail  to  Manlius  by  way 
of  Truxton  and  Cuyler  was  usable  if  you  knew  how  to 
follow  trees  which  were  marked  for  the  purpose.  One 
could  paddle  a  canoe  to  Chenango  Forks,  where  there 
was  a  grist  mill. 

Which  way  would  you  have  taken?  (You  would 
have  to  spend  a  week  or  more  at  best.) 

It  might  have  depended  on  the  best  manner  of  trans¬ 
porting  your  bags  of  grain.  If  you  were  taking  the 
neighbors’  grain  as  well  as  your  own,  you  might  choose 
to  hitch  a  horse  to  a  home-made  stone-drag  and  bump 
along  the  state  road  to  Ludlowville. 

Going  by  horseback  to  Manlius  over  the  Indian  path 
was  pleasant  in  summer,  but  wild  animals  were  likely 
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to  meet  you  at  every  turn.  The  river  offered  good  pad¬ 
dling  if  only  it  were  not  winter  and  Chenango  Forks 
thirty  miles  away.  Thirty  miles  for  a  bag  of  flour! 
But  the  children  must  have  it.  Men  will  do  a  great 
deal  for  their  children.  Sometimes  they  burned  a  big 
hole  in  the  stump  of  a  tree  and  pounded  the  grain  until 
it  was  crushed  into  coarse  meal,  but  I  imagine  that  the 
mothers  longed  for  nice  white  flour  and  preferred  the 
grist  mill  plan. 

THE  BEEBE  BOY  GOES  TO  MILL 
There  was  still  another  place  where  a  grist  mill  had 
been  built — Genoa,  beyond  Locke.  The  way  to  it  was 
a  forest  path  marked  by  blazed  trees.  And  over  this 
path  one  day  before  1798  there  rode  a  boy  on  horseback, 
only  ten  years  old.  He  was  on  his  way  to  mill.  His 
father,  Orellana  Beebe  of  Taylor,  was  so  busy  with 
spring  planting  that  he  decided  to  send  the  boy  instead 
of  going  himself.  Over  the  horse’s  back  there  were 
thrown  three  bags  of  maple  sugar  which  would  pay  for 
three  bushels  of  wheat. 

For  three  days  the-boy  kept  to  his  job  and  watched 
his  precious  load,  both  going  and  coming,  and  on  the 
third  day  turned  the  flour  over  to  his  admiring  father 
and  mother.  This  was  well  done  f<pr  a  boy  only  ten 
years  old. 

THE  FIRST  MILL  IN  CORTLAND  COUNTY 
It  was  a  big  event  when  Asa  White  (grandfather  of 
Andrew  D.  White,  president  of  Cornell  University), 
John  Keep,  and  Jonathan  Hubbard  built  the  first  grist 
mill  in  Homer.  This  was  the  very  first  mill  built  in 
Cortland  County  (1798).  The  old  building  is  no  longer 
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there  by  the  river  on  Water  Street,  Homer,  but  you 
have  but  to  look  and  imagine  it  all.  What  a  blessing 
it  was  to  all  the  little  farms  which  were  beginning  to 
form  among  the  forest  trees  in  old  Cortland  County! 
It  served  for  a  mill,  a  church,  a  dance  hall  and  general 
meeting  place — everything  but  a  school.  There  was  a 
school  just  north  of  the  village. 

Very  soon  Jonathan  Hubbard  sold  his  share  and 
built  a  mill  in  what  was  to  be  known  as  Cortland  (1801). 
A  mill  has  stood  there  ever  since — down  by  the  stone 
bridge  on  Clinton  Avenue,  where  the  road  crosses  the 
Tioughnioga  on  the  way  to  Truxton.  We  call  the  mill 
at  the  present  time,  “The  Wickwire  Mill.,,  Strange  to 
say,  the  old  Hubbard  mill  was  painted  red,  like  the  mill 
of  today,  and  the  mill  gave  the  name  to  the  street, 
“Mill  Street/’  It  was  not  until  1860  or  thereabout 
that  Miss  Mary  Mudge,  the  mother  of  Halsey  M. 
Collins  and  Mrs.  Frank  D.  Reese,  suggested  that  “Mill 
Street”  have  a  change  of  name.  “It  is  a  main  avenue,” 
she  said,  “going  to  Clinton.  Why  not  call  it  Clinton 
Avenue?” 

Jonathan  Hubbardmiust  have  been  fond  of  the  color 
red.  He  built  the  first  frame  house  of  Cortland  and  it 
stood  where  the  B.  T.  Jones  jewelry  store  now  stands. 
It  was  painted  red. 

Virgil  and  Truxton  were  not  to  be  outdone  by  Homer 
in  the  matter  of  grist  and  saw  mills.  Virgil  built  hers  in 
1805  and  Truxton  in  1809.  This  meant  that  Cortland 
County  was  coming  out  of  its  log  cabin  period.  It  was 
beginning  to  be  civilized. 

President  Andrew  D.  White,  a  famous  son  of  Homer, 
tells  the  following  story: 
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“My  dear  grandmother  has  told  me  of  riding  horse 
back  twenty  miles  through  the  woods,  alone,  to  bring 
back  the  flour  for  bread,  and  on  her  return  she  heard 
the  wolves  howl  on  the  high  hills  on  the  east  side  of  the 
valley  north  of  what  is  now  Homer  village.” 


Chapter  VI 


Getting  Organized 


1800  to  1810 


Cortland  County  advanced  into  the  new  century  of 
1800  with  about  that  very  number  of  people,  one  for 
every  year,  but  by  1810  the  population  of  the  county 
was  approaching  nine  thousand.  Log  cabins  were  still 
in  the  majority.  The  original  farms  of  the  Military 
Tract,  a  mile  square,  were  being  cut  up  into  smaller 
farms;  villages  were  being  developed;  grist  mills  and 
lumber  mills  were  springing  up  wherever  there  was  a 
water  supply;  frame  houses  were  pointed  to  with  pride; 
roads  were  made  from  town  to  town;  churches  and 
schools  appeared  in  various  villages  and  a  store  or  two 
in  every  settlement. 

The  big  event  was  the  making  of  Cortland  County 
itself  in  1808. 


THE  BREAK  WITH  ONONDAGA  COUNTY 
Cortland  County  was  taken  from  the  southern  part 
of  Onondaga  County.  This  caused  a  bitter  fight  with 
Onondaga  County,  which  did  not  want  the  division. 
The  separation  was  due  to  the  vigorous  energy  of  the 
bar  of  Cortland  County  who  wished  that  the  county 
seat  might  be  nearer  than  Onondaga  Hill,  where  the 
court  house  and  county  buildings  were  located.  Syra¬ 
cuse  was  hardly  on  the  map.  It  was  slow  and  tedious 
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work  to  go  to  court  in  those  days  for  one  had  to  journey 
through  the  woods  by  an  Indian  trail,  and  on  horse¬ 
back  to  one’s  destination.  After  a  long  siege  and  bitter 
controversy,  the  State  Legislature  granted  the  request 
on  April  8,  1808. 


CORTLANDT  COUNTY 

The  new  county  was  given  the  name  of  Cortlandt 
County  from  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt,  first  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  whose  home  was  in 
New  York  City,  and  who  was  a  holder  of  much  land 
in  Cortland,  Tioga,  and  Cayuga  Counties.  Why  the 
name  Cortlandt  has  been  changed  to  Cortland,  I  do 
not  know,  but  perhaps  the  old  Dutch  name  was  simply 
Americanized. 


“the  mother  town” 

Homer  started  out  as  the  largest  town  in  the  county, 
and  because  of  this  fact  she  took  the  lead  in  all  matters 
of  town  business  in  the  county,  and  indeed  Solon, 
Cincinnatus,  and  Virgil  were  reckoned  as  parts  of 
Homer.  Homer  was  called  “The  Mother  Town.” 
By  the  year  1805  a  separation  had  taken  place. 

homer  in  1810 

Homer  grew  fast.  In  1810  she  had  3,000  inhabi¬ 
tants.  This  number  included  Port  Watson  and  Cort¬ 
land  which  were  both  within  her  boundaries.  Cortland 
was  the  smallest  settlement  in  the  county.  Cincinna¬ 
tus  came  next  to  Homer  in  size,  in  1810,  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  1,525.  Then  in  order  came  Solon,  Preble, 
Truxton,  and  Virgil. 
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By  1830  there  was  quite  a  change  in  the  order  of 
towns  in  the  county,  according  to  their  size:  Virgil 
3,912,  Truxton  3,885,  Cortland  3,673,  Homer  3,307, 
Solon  2,033,  Scott  1,452,  Preble  1,435,  Cincinnatus 
1,308,  Freetown  1,051,  Marathon  895,  Willet  804. 

Cortland  was  set  apart  from  Homer  in  1829. 

ALBANY  STREET,  HOMER 

The  importance  of  the  comer  where  Albany  Street 
comes  into  Main  Street  in  Homer  Village  is  not  gener¬ 
ally  understood.  This  was  the  business  center  of 
Homer  in  early  days.  Albany  Street  was  a  thorough¬ 
fare  (1800-1825)  long  before  Main  Street  ever  dreamed 
of  connecting  importantly  with  Syracuse.  It  was  1849 
before  Main  Street  became  the  plank  road  which  was 
then  considered  the  last  word  in  roads  in  Central  New 
York  State. 

Travel  in  the  early  days  of  Homer  was  east  to  west  or 
west  to  east.  A  traveler  from  Albany  who  wished  to 
go  through  Cortland  County  would  take  the  Cherry 
Valley  turnpike,  branching  off  at  Manlius  to  come  to 
Truxton,  and  thence  over  the  hill  to  Homer  by  way  of 
Albany  Street.  Or  from  the  Cherry  Valley  turnpike 
he  could  go  to  Cooperstown  and  Oxford  and  arrive 
by  the-  Chaplin  road  at  Messengerville  on  the  Tiough- 
nioga,  where  he  could  connect  with  Albany  Street  on 
the  Truxton  road  and  come  over  the  hill  to  Homer. 

But  this  was  not  the  terminal  of  the  Albany  turnpike. 

Down  Albany  Street  and  into  Homer  Village  the 
traveler  would  go  in  1810  and  inquire  the  way  to  Gene¬ 
va  and  Rochester.  “Turn  by  the  south  end  of  the 
green,”  someone  would  say,  “and  keep  going  west.” 
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Over  West  Hill  he  would  go,  past  the  farms  of  Joseph 
Beebe  and  Amos  Todd  (first  settlers  in  the  county) 
stopping  at  Wright’s  Tavern  (the  first  tavern  in  the 
county)  for  refreshments  or  a  night’s  lodging,  and  then 
westward  and  still  more  westward.  This  turnpike, 
called  “The  Albany  Turnpike”  or  “The  Cooperstown 
Turnpike,”  was  a  well  traveled  road,  the  big  road  of 
the  county. 

THE  EARLIEST  TAVERN 

The  first  tavern  in  the  township  of  Homer  was  a  long 
way  from  the  point  we  would  select  as  likely  to  draw 
the  most  trade;  it  stood  on  West  Hill.  Far  from  being 
out  of  the  way,  it  was  on  the  main  turnpike  toward  the 
west,  the  “Albany  Turnpike.” 

Here  James  Wright  built  the  first  tavern,  a  log 
house,  and  then  a  frame  house.  He  did  a  good  business. 
The  first  road  to  Virgil  from  Homer  also  passed  the 
comer,  cutting  the  Turnpike  at  right  angles. 

A  hotel  on  West  Hill  was  a  good  investment. 

The  Albany  Turnpike  turning  into  the  Main  Street 
of  Homer  offered  a  very  good  place  for  a  tavern,  and  it 
is  quite  likely  that  John  Ballard  noticed  this  when  he 
built  a  house  in  1803,  where  “The  Hedges”  now  stands. 
It  faced  the  turnpike,  and  whenever  a  stranger  came 
over  the  hill  John  Ballard’s  sign  caught  his  eye — “Bal¬ 
lard’s  Tavern.” 

Very  shortly  Enos  Stimson  bought  the  property  and 
the  signboard  changed  to  “Stimson’s  Tavern.” 

A  HOMER  INDIAN  STORY 

When  Enos  Stimson  kept  tavern  in  his  log  house 
where  “The  Hedges”  now  stands  he  had  an  encounter 
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with  Indians  which  has  become  one  of  the  famous  sto¬ 
ries  of  old  Cortland  County. 

Every  tavern  bar  kept  plenty  of  whiskey  on  tap  in 
those  days  around  1800.  One  evening  twelve  Onondaga 
Indians  stopped  at  the  inn  and  asked  for  firewater. 
Soon  they  were  drinking  too  much  for  their  own  good, 
and  when  they  demanded  more,  Major  Stimson  refused 
to  let  them  have  it.  This  angered  them  and  they 
threatened  his  life.  The  major  jumped  up  a  rope-ladder 
which  led  to  a  loft  above  and  pulled  up  the  ladder  after 
him. 

The  Indians  made  themselves  at  home  and  drank 
everything  they  could  find,  including  some  medicine 
which  sickened  them  so  much  that  they  thought  them¬ 
selves  poisoned  to  death.  To  add  to  the  commotion, 
one  of  the  Indians  in  his  frenzy  ran  out  of  the  door  of 
the  tavern  and  bumped  into  a  well-curb  near  at  hand. 
Thinking  that  this  was  a  fence,  he  jumped  over  it 
and  landed  deep  in  the  well.  The  Indian  yells  which 
he  let  forth  brought  the  other  Indians  to  his  rescue, 
and  they  drew  him  out  with  blankets  and  quilts  from 
Enos  Stimson’s  guest-beds.  He  was  a  wetter  and  wiser 
savage. 

When  morning  came  the  Indian  visitors  were  calming 
down,  and  since  there  was  no  liquor  to  be  had  they  left 
for  their  homes  in  Onondaga  Valley.  Enos  Stimson 
climbed  down  the  ladder  and  shook  his  head  over  the 
sight  which  met  his  eyes.  House  cleaning  was  neces¬ 
sary. 

HOMER,  SETTLED  BY  NEW  ENGLAND  PEOPLE 

Professor  George  L.  Burr  of  Cornell  University  gives  us 
a  pleasant  description  of  the  New  England  origin  of 
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most  of  the  people  who  came  to  Homer  as  first  settlers. 
He  says: 

“I  shall  never  forget  my  summer  awheel  in  New 
England  when,  at  the  wish  of  a  daughter  of  President 
Andrew  D.  White  of  Cornell  University,  I  traced  up 
the  thread  of  his  pedigree.  Soon  I  found  I  was  tracing 
the  history,  not  of  a  family,  but  of  a  community. 

“How  at  old  Brimfield  did  that  burying  ground  seem 
to  have  been  peopled  from  Homer,  with  its  Keeps  and 
its  Whites  and  its  Stones  and  its  Shermans  and  its 
Mungers  and  its  Glovers  and  its  Merricks  and  its  Kin¬ 
neys  and  its  Hannums  and  all  the  rest.  So  many  the 
familiar  names — so  few  that  were  strange.  It  was 
from  Brimfield  and  the  townships  adjoining  that  the  set¬ 
tlers  of  Homer  must  most  largely  have  come.  And  do 
you  all  know,  I  wonder,  how  a  hundred  years  ago  and 
more,  when  the  northern  portion  of  Brimfield  was  being 
partitioned  off,  the  inhabitants  actually  petitioned 
the  Massachusetts  legislature  to  give  their  township 
the  new  name  of  Homer  in  honor  of  their  children  who 
had  gone  to  that  far  goal  of  Central  New  York? 

“But  the  stem  legislators  had  no  ear  for  such  classical 
trifling  and  imposed  on  them,  instead,  the  name  of 
‘Warren/  the  hero-general  of  Bunker  Hill.” 

RELIGIOUS  HOMER 

In  early  days  when  settlers  were  seeking  desirable 
places  in  Central  New  York  State  for  their  homes,  this 
was  a  familiar  saying — “If  you  want  to  settle  among 
religionists,  go  to  Homer.” 

Homer  was  really  a  piece  of  New  England  set  down 
in  the  Tioughnioga  Valley.  As  soon  as  there  were 
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five  or  six  families  within  the  township,  and  that  was  in 
1793,  religious  worship  was  begun  and  has  been  con¬ 
tinued  ever  since. 

Dr.  Theodore  Munger  says,  “Indeed  in  the  forties 
and  fifties,  Homer  was  stricter  in  its  customs  and  hab¬ 
its  of  thought  than  New  England  itself.”  The  Sab¬ 
bath  began  on  Saturday  at  sundown.  Not  to  go  to 
church  on  Sunday  was  unthinkable,  and  even  to  walk 
or  ride  for  pleasure  on  that  day  was  a  sin. 

In  1796  Homer’s  first  settlers,  who  had  been  holding 
their  own  little  meetings  from  house  to  house,  welcomed 
the  first  preacher  to  come  this  way.  He  was  a  travel¬ 
ing  missionary.  Over  the  hill  he  came  by  the  cart  path 
which  led  from  Loring’s  Corners  and  down  Albany 
Street.  He  surprised  a  few  men  who  were  putting  up  a 
log  cabin  in  a  little  clearing  near  the  river.  When  they 
found  that  he  was  a  preacher,  they  dropped  their 
rough  tools  and  begged  for  a  sermon. 

THE  FIRST  SERMON 

Dr.  Theodore  Munger  (the  greatest  preacher  which 
Cortland  County  has  produced)  has  written  these 
words  about  it: 

“Is  there  not  in  Homer  a  poet  or  painter  who  will 
reproduce  and  fix  the  event  of  the  first  sermon?  What 
better  local  subject  could  either  have?  The  forest  just 
broken  into  here  and  there,  a  log  hut  or  two  in  the  fore¬ 
ground,  the  river  winding  through  dark  woods,  the 
half-raised  buildings,  a  spreading  oak,  the  preacher 
with  a  stump  for  a  pulpit,  the  men  with  uprolled  sleeves, 
strong,  rough,  but  with  a  strange  look  of  reverence 
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in  their  eyes.  Who  will  paint  this  scene,  the  most  nota¬ 
ble,  and  the  most  beautiful  in  the  annals  of  the  town?” 

‘‘the  first  religious  society  of  homer,” 

UNDENOMINATIONAL 

When  Asa  White  built  the  first  grist  mill  in  Homer 
in  1798  it  served  the  purpose  of  a  church  to  the  few 
families  then  living  in  the  county.  One  year  later  a 
schoolhouse  was  built  on  the  north  edge  of  the  Green, 
and  every  Sunday,  by  the  sliding  of  a  panel,  the  school 
was  turned  into  a  meetinghouse.  It  was  in  1798  that 
the  “First  Religious  Society  of  Homer”  was  formed,  a 
unique  organization  which  still  exists  and  functions. 
It  is  the  oldest  organization  of  any  kind  in  Cortland 
County. 

This  society  was  organized  to  bring  together  in  re¬ 
ligious  service  everyone  who  wished  to  go  to  church. 
The  early  pioneers  were  too  few  in  numbers  to  separate 
themselves  according  to  their  preference  in  denomina¬ 
tions.  The  plan  worked  well  for  a  time,  but  there  was 
bound  to  be  a  change. 

But  why  does  the  “First  Religious  Society  of  Ho¬ 
mer”  still  meet  and  elect  officers  and  transact  business 
after  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  years  have  gone 
past?  This  is  the  secret.  The  society  owns  and  pro¬ 
tects  the  Green  of  Homer  and  holds  the  deed  of  the 
land  on  which  the  Congregational  and  Methodist 
and  Episcopal  churches  now  stand.  (The  Academy 
owns  its  own  land).  It  does  not  pay  for  the  upkeep  of 
the  Green  but  it  is  its  lawful  guardian.  It  also  acts  as 
trustee  of  the  Congregational  Church.  So,  in  all 
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probability,  as  long  as  the  Homer  Green  exists,  there 
will  be  a  “First  Religious  Society  of  Homer." 

THE  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH  IN  HOMER 

When  first  settlers  get  together  to  talk  about  the 
kind  of  church  to  build  you  may  be  sure  there  will  be  a 
difference  of  opinion.  This  was  especially  true  of  those 
rugged  New  England  men  and  women  who  settled  in 
Homer.  Should  it  be  Congregational,  Presbyterian,  or 
Baptist?  A  few  people  in  little  Cortlandville  favored 
the  Methodist  denomination.  There  were  no  Catho¬ 
lics  among  the  number. 

A  woman  decided  the  matter  for  the  first  church  in 
Homer.  She  awoke  one  morning  and  told  her  husband 
that  it  was  time  the  quarrel  stopped,  and  that  he  must 
take  a  paper  around  and  see  how  many  signatures  he 
could  get  for  a  Congregational  church.  This  is  the 
reason  why  the  first  church  in  Homer  is  Congregational. 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Hoar  settled  that  question. 

The  society  was  organized  in  1801,  and  in  1805  there 
was  a  real  church  on  the  Green.  It  was  a  fine  old  church 
with  interesting  old-fashioned  colonial  lines,  built  to 
seat  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  people,  a  large 
number  for  so  tiny  a  village.  Evidently  Mrs.  Hoar  and 
others  had  great  faith  in  the  Congregational  denomina¬ 
tion  as  well  as  in  the  growth  of  Homer. 

This  was  a  big  step  from  the  little  building  which 
stood  on  the  north  end  of  the  Green  and  was  built  only 
six  years  previous,  to  house  the  “First  Religious  Society 
of  Homer"  and  to  be  both  a  school  and  a  meeting-house. 

The  old  church  stood  for  fifty-eight  years  and  in  1863 
the  present  church  took  its  place. 
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THE  OLD  BAPTIST  MEETING  HOUSE 
The  Baptists  in  that  “First  Religious  Society  of 
Homer”  got  nine  days  the  start  of  the  Congregational- 
ists  in  deciding  to  have  a  church  all  their  own.  It 
started  with  this  resolution — “Voted  that  we  consider 
ourselves  a  church  of  Christ  and  act  accordingly.”  By 
1811  there  was  a  church  building  where  the  Hospital 
stands,  half  way  between  Homer  and  Cortland,  conven¬ 
ient  for  both  the  “upper  and  the  lower  villages.” 

From  the  “Old  Baptist  Meeting  House,”  as  it  was 
called,  there  was  a  road  to  Cortland  Village — as  straight 
as  could  be  made  through  the  woods,  and  coming  out 
at  the  Cortland  House.  From  there  it  continued  on  its 
way  to  Port  Watson. 

Port  Watson  was  the  big  village  in  those  days.  Little 
Cortland  didn’t  matter  so  much.  One  hundred  years 
can  make  great  changes. 

THE  VILLAGE  GREEN — HOMER 
People  who  drive  through  Homer  say,  “Oh,  what  a 
lovely  Green !”  Yes,  Homer  Green  is  charming  but  there 
is  something  more  to  be  said.  It  is  a  piece  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  set  down  in  the  heart  of  New  York  State.  There 
are  its  churches  in  a  row,  its  school,  its  prosperous 
homes,  just  like  old  New  England.  And  New  England 
learned  the  pretty  trick  from  England,  its  motherland. 

In  early  New  England  the  grassy  plot  was  the  grazing 
place  of  sheep  and  cattle,  and  at  night  the  clustering 
houses  and  church  formed  a  protection  against  Indians 
and  prowling  wild  animals. 

Of  course  Homer,  made  up  of  New  England  people, 
had  to  have  its  Green.  Not  that  it  had  to  have  protec- 
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tion  against  Indians,  although  friendly  Indians  came 
that  way  frequently,  nor  from  wild  animals,  although 
the  wolves  howled  on  Brewery  Hill  during  the  long 
nights,  but  Homer  must  have  a  center,  and  a  row  of 
churches  and  a  school.  It  all  fitted  into  the  picture  of 
a  New  England  village. 

And  ever  since  something  like  1799  that  Green  has 
been  a  joy  to  Homer.  It  was  the  military  parade  ground 
of  early  days,  the  pleasure  ground  for  the  old  academy, 
the  meeting  place  of  all  the  community  on  Sabbath 
days  when  everybody  went  to  church.  Band  concerts, 
fire  drills,  graduations.  Yes,  Homer  Green  could  tell 
its  tales. 

WHO  GAVE  HOMER  GREEN? 

Who  gave  the  land  for  Homer  Green?  That  is  a 
question  we  should  like  to  answer,  but  it  refuses  to  be 
answered. 

Was  it  the  lot  set  apart  by  the  State  in  every  town¬ 
ship  of  the  Military  Tract  known  as  “the  school  and 
gospel  lands”?  No,  that  lot  was  over  by  the  cemetery 
and  rented  for  farming  purposes,  the  rent  going  to 
Homer  Academy. 

In  1799  Cayuga  Street  was  laid  out,  terminating  at 
the  southwest  comer  of  the  “meeting  house  grounds,” 
so  the  old  records  say.  This  fixes  the  date  of  Homer 
Green  as  early  as  1799. 

There  must  have  been  something  about  it  which 
made  it  a  natural  center,  for  the  second  school  of  Homer 
was  built  upon  its  northern  edge  in  1801,  and  about 
that  time  Daniel  Crandall  was  chopping  and  clearing 
away  the  tall  trees  which  covered  the  Green. 
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A  deed  in  the  possession  of  the  Walrad  family  of 
Cortland,  dated  1803,  shows  that  this  lot  of  land  was 
sold  to  Charles  Chamberlain  by  Harry  Garrison  of 
Phillipstown,  N.  Y.,  who  conveyed  fifty  acres  of  land 
for  $50.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  the  grandfather  of 
Mrs.  C.  P.  Walrad,  and  a  family  tradition  has  it  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  gave  six  acres  of  this  land  for  a  village 
Green. 

It  is  a  puzzling  question  and  the  exact  origin  of  Ho¬ 
mer  Green  still  remains  a  mystery.  Behind  the  churches 
there  used  to  be  a  cemetery  or  graveyard.  A  young 
merchant  of  Homer  had  a  sweetheart  named  Lucy 
Graves.  He  called  her  “Lucy  Behind  the  Meeting 
House.” 

A  WOMAN  PIONEER  ON  SCOTT  ROAD 

Not  all  the  pioneers  who  claimed  lots  in  the  Military 
Tract  were  men.  The  following  is  the  true  story  of 
a  pioneer  woman  of  Homer.  It  has  never  before  been 
in  print  in  Cortland  County,  although  it  has  been  kept 
in  the  Revolutionary  War  records  of  New  Jersey.'  It 
is  due  to  Mrs.  Ina  Hurlbut  Bird  of  Scott  Road,  a 
descendant  of  Helena  Godwin  DeVoe,  that  we  are  able 
to  preserve  this  story  in  Cortland  annals. 

HELENA  GODWIN  DEVOE 

Early  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1808  a  clumsy  sled 
drawn  by  oxen  and  driven  by  two  boys  creaked  over 
the  uneven  road  that  followed  the  trail  of  notched  trees 
from  the  little  settlement  in  Homer  through  the  present 
Scott  Road  Valley.  Seated  on  the  sled  was  the  boys’ 
mother,  a  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  woman,  who  held  her 
infant  daughter  in  her  arms.  With  some  anxiety  her 
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keen  eyes  searched  the  forest  that  stretched  away  on 
either  side,  for  danger  lurked  in  its  wavering  shadows. 
She  was  glad  that  her  two  younger  sons  and  a  little 
daughter  were  safe  with  relatives  in  New  Jersey. 

This  pioneer  woman  was  Helena  Godwin,  wife  of 
John  DeVoe,  a  Revolutionary  soldier  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey.  Her  husband  had  recently  bought  some 
land  which  the  State  of  New  York  had  given  to  Hele¬ 
na’s  father,  Captain  Henry  Godwin,  for  his  services 
in  the  Revolutionary  War.  Because  of  a  death  in  the 
family  John  DeVoe  could  not  come  to  claim  the  land, 
and  so  his  brave  wife  decided  to  make  the  long  journey 
from  Montgomery  County  (now  Fulton  County)  to 
Homer.  She  trusted  her  two  stalwart  sons,  Abraham, 
aged  seventeen,  and  Henry,  aged  fifteen,  to  protect 
her  from  the  dangers  of  the  frontier  and  to  drive  the 
oxen  skilfully  over  rough  roads. 

what!  homer  gulf? 

It  must  have  been  a  pleasant  surprise  to  these  trav¬ 
elers  when  they  reached  the  little  settlement  made  by 
Thomas  Gould  Alvord  and  his  three  sons.  His  log 
cabin  stood  just  inside  the  present  Atwater  Cemetery. 
Here  the  DeVoes  learned  that  their  lot,  num¬ 
ber  11,  lay  about  two  and  one-half  miles  through  a 
dense,  dark  ravine  now  known  as  Homer  Gulf. 

Think  of  it!  Homer  Gulf!  Of  all  places  to  find  your 
land.  The  next  time  you  drive  over  that  beautiful  new 
road  through  Homer  Gulf,  imagine  how  this  pioneer 
woman  must  have  felt  when  she  found  that  the  farm, 
for  which  she  had  traveled  long  tiresome  distances  in  an 
oxcart,  was  located  in  this  wild,  deep  cut  in  the  hills. 
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There  was  no  way  to  reach  this  claim  except  by 
driving  the  oxen  up  the  bed  of  the  creek.  Mrs.  DeVoe 
therefore  decided  to  stay  near  her  hospitable  neighbors, 
and  she  settled  temporarily  in  a  little  log  cabin  by  a 
tiny  stream  which  they  called  “the  run/’  It  was  just 
south  of  the  present  Grant  Perry  house. 

And  what  do  you  think  the  two  boys  did  after  ar¬ 
riving  at  their  new  home?  First  they  started  to  tap 
the  maple  trees  so  that  they  could  make  a  supply  of 
maple  sugar  for  the  next  year.  They  whittled  out  the 
“spiles”  by  hand  from  the  hollow  branches  of  the  elder¬ 
berry  bush.  No  doubt  they  went  over  to  see  the  dam 
that  the  beavers  had  built  on  the  land  now  owned  by 
the  Keep  family,  which  to  this  day  is  known  as  the 
Beaver  meadow.  Then  they  probably  followed  the 
stream  southward  until  they  came  to  the  saw  mill  now 
known  as  Rice’s  mill.  There  they  found  Joshua  At¬ 
water  sawing  the  giant  forest  trees  into  great  boards. 
Some  of  the  pine  and  hemlock  planks  found  in  the 
houses  built  by  the  early  settlers  were  from  twenty- 
!  four  to  thirty  inches  *wide,  showing  that  many  trees 

l  were  at  least  thirty-six  inches  in  diameter. 

’ 

THE  DEVOE  CHILDREN 

In  the  cabin  on  December  2,  1809,  another  son  was 
born  to  these  parents.  There  were  cold  gray  skies  and 
drifting  snow  outside  the  cabin  that  wintry  day,  but 
a  huge  log  fire  blazed  in  the  fireplace  to  warm  and  wel¬ 
come  the  baby.  It  must  have  been  a  bleak  place  at 
best,  with  the  chill  wind  searching  out  the  crevices 
between  the  logs  and  the  fine  snow  sifting  on  the  home- 
spun  coverlet  of  the  bed.  This  son  they  named  Eli. 
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You  will  hear  about  him  later.  He  became  a  noted 
detective  and  saved  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

How  did  the  children  amuse  themselves?  Perhaps 
they  played  the  wolf  game  as  some  of  their  neighbors 
are  reported  to  have  done.  Tradition  says  that  the 
young  folks  liked  to  linger  outside  the  cabin  in  the 
early  evening  and  listen  to  the  howling  of  the  wolves 
on  the  distant  hills.  Slowly  the  sounds  came  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  clearing,  and  when  they  approached 
too  close  for  safety,  the  children  scampered  inside  and 
barred  the  door. 

HELENA  DEVOE’S  STORIES 

Mrs.  DeVoe  told  her  great-grandchildren  many  sto¬ 
ries  of  the  war  and  of  her  own  pioneer  experiences.  She 
was  born  just  a  month  before  the  skirmish  at  Lexington, 
and  while  her  mother  rocked  her  cradle,  her  father,  a 
young  lawyer  of  Fishkill,  New  York,  was  busy  with  his 
duties  as  quartermaster  of  the  Minute  Men  of  Dutchess 
County.  Later  he  became  captain  of  a  company  of 
soldiers  in  the  Fifth  Regiment  of  New  York  State;  and 
when  Helena  was  two  years  old,  he  was  captured  by  the 
British  and  kept  a  prisoner  for  three  years,  on  the 
prison  ship,  “Jersey”,  where,  it  was  said,  only  gloom  and 
disease  and  death  prevailed.  He  dibd  soon  after  his 
exchange  because  of  the  cruel  treatment  he  received. 

LAFAYETTE  KISSED  HER 

She  recalled  an  occasion  when  she  was  about  five 
years  old,  where  there  was  great  excitement,  music  and 
flags  and  many  soldiers.  While  she  was  watching  the 
scene,  General  LaFayette  came  over  where  she  was 
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standing  and  kissed  her.  This  occurred  in  Hackensack, 
New  Jersey.  She  always  spoke  of  him  as  the  “dear 
good  LaFayette”  who  had  been  such  a  loyal  friend  to 
the  early  American  patriots. 

HER  GRANDPARENTS 

Then  there  were  stories  of  the  earlier  days  before  she 
was  bom,  when  her  grandfather  Godwin  went  through  the 
wilderness  and,  having  made  friends  with  the  Indians, 
built  the  first  house  in  what  is  now  the  city  of  Paterson, 
New  Jersey.  And  how  his  home  was  entered  by  the 
British  while  he  and  his  three  sons  were  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  army.  How  the  feather  beds  were  ripped  open 
and  filled  with  household  goods  which  were  taken  away 
and  sold.  How  her  grandmother  with  her  daughters 
was  left  in  the  plundered  house,  with  a  bookcase  too 
heavy  to  move,  a  few  kitchen  chairs,  a  teakettle,  and 
loose  straw  and  feathers  in  all  the  rooms;  and  how  this 
courageous  old  lady  kept  up  until  she  found  that  the 
soldiers  had  stolen  her  tea,  and  then  gave  way  to  tears. 

HELENA’S  MARRIAGE 

Mrs.  DeVoe  told  about  her  own  marriage  just  two 
months  before  her  sixteenth  birthday,  and  the  day  in 
1795  when  she  started  with  her  husband  and  two  babies 
up  the  Hudson  River  to  Broadalbin,  then  in  Montgom¬ 
ery  County.  That  was  the  happiest  time  of  her  life,  she 
said.  The  blue  sky  was  reflected  in  the  river.  Game 
was  plentiful  and  the  birds  sang.  Strange  flowers  blos¬ 
somed  in  the  forest  and  great  banks  of  sweet  wild 
strawberries  ripened  in  the  June  sunshine. 
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When  Mrs.  DeVoe’s  father  drew  a  lot  in  the  Military 
Tract  as  payment  for  his  services  in  the  Revolutionary 
War  he  felt  that  he  was  too  old  to  go  and  claim  it.  He 
sold  the  lot  to  John  DeVoe,  and  that  is  why  the  De¬ 
Voe’s  came  to  Homer. 

A  LARGE  FAMILY 

Helena  Godwin  DeVoe  was  the  mother  of  fifteen 
children,  of  whom  thirteen  grew  to  maturity.  The  two 
eldest  boys,  Abraham  and  Henry,  settled  on  Scott 
Road,  and  the  little  baby  Eliza,  who  came  in  1808  in 
her  mother’s  arms,  grew  up  and  married  Samuel  Smith 
Hurlbut  and  also  remained  on  Scott  Road,  but  the 
other  children  moved  away.  As  you  see,  many  things 
happened  in  the  long  life  (1775  to  1866)  of  this  pioneer 
woman  of  the  Scott  Road  in  old  Homer. 

THURLOW  WEED 

In  writing  the  history  of  Cortland  County,  Thurlow 
Weed  must  surely  be  mentioned.  He  was  the  great 
man  of  Cincinnatus;  that  is  the  western  part  of  Cin- 
cinnatus  which  afterward  became  Marathon. 

Thurlow  Weed  established  the  Albany  Evening  Jour - 
nal  and  became  a  power  in  politics  although  he  held  no 
office. 

His  connection  with  Marathon  was  after  he  was 
eleven  years  old  when  his  father  came  to  that  part  of 
Cincinnatus  as  a  pioneer  (1808).  He  has  written  an 
interesting  description  of  his  boyhood  days  in  the 
Tioughnioga  Valley.  He  says,  “We  were  settled  in  a 
log  house  upon  a  small  clearing  about  a  mile  from  the 
river.  Cincinnatus  then,  whatever  may  be  its  present 
condition,  was  in  its  almost  wilderness  state. 
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THE  NEW  STORE 

“I  remember  the  stir  which  a  ‘new  store’  established 
in  Lisle  by  the  Rathbones  from  Oxford,  created  in  our 
neighborhood.  It  was  all  the  talk  for  several  weeks  and 
until  a  party  of  housewives  by  clubbing  their  products, 
fitted  out  an  expedition. 

“Vehicles  and  horses  were  scarce,  but  it  was  finally 
arranged,  A  furnishing  a  wagon,  B  a  horse,  C  a  mare, 
and  D  a  boy  to  drive.  Six  matrons  with  a  commodity  of 
black  salts,  tow  cloth,  flax,  and  maple  sugar  went  their 
way  rejoicing  and  returned  triumphantly  at  sunset  with 
fragrant  Bohea  tea  for  themselves,  plug  tobacco  for 
their  husbands,  flashy  calico  for  the  children,  gay  rib¬ 
bons  for  the  girls,  jack  knives  for  the  boys,  crockery  for 
the  cupboard,  and  snuff  for  Grannie. 

“This  expedition  was  the  theme  for  much  gossip. 
The  wonders  of  the  new  store  were  described  with  star¬ 
ing  eyes  and  open  mouths.  The  merchant  and  his  clerk 
were  criticised  in  their  deportment,  manners,  and  dress. 
The  former  wore  shiny  boots  with  tassels,  the  latter,  a 
ruffle  shirt,  and  both  smelt  of  pomatum!  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  word  ‘dandy’  had  then  been  invented  or 
it  certainly  would  have  come  in  play  on  that  occasion.” 

SHOES 

Thurlow  Weed  worked  hard  for  his  shoes.  “In  the 
autumn  following  our  removal  to  Cincinnatus  I  had 
marked  out  and  earned  leather  (sole  and  upper)  enough 
for  a  pair  of  shoes  which  were  to  be  made  by  a  son  of 
Deacon  Crispen  Badger,  who  lived  on  the  river,  a  mile 
and  a  half  away.  The  deacon,  I  doubt  not,  has  gone  to 
his  rest,  and  I  forgive  him  the  fibs  he  told,  and  the  dozen 
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journeys  I  made  barefooted,  over  the  frozen  and  hubby 
road  in  December  before  the  shoes  were  done. 

“There  were  but  few  amusements  in  those  days  and 
but  little  leisure  or  disposition  to  indulge  in  them. 
Those  I  remember  as  most  pleasant  and  exciting  were 
huskings  and  coon  hunts.  There  was  fun,  too,  in 
smoking  woodchucks  out  of  their  holes.” 

PROUD  PEOPLE 

Thurlow  Weed  goes  on  to  say,  “During  my  residence 
in  Cincinnatus,  Mr.  Wattles  moved  into  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  He  came,  I  think,  from  what  was  then  called 
‘The  Triangle’.  They  were,  for  that  region,  rather  stylish 
people  and  became  obnoxious  to  a  good  deal  of  remark. 
One  thing  that  excited  especial  indignation  was  that 
persons  going  to  the  house  were  asked  to  clean  their 
shoes  at  the  door,  a  scraper  having  been  placed  there  for 
the  purpose. 

“A  maiden  lady,  Miss  Theodosia  Wattles,  rendered 
herself  especially  obnoxious  to  the  spinster  neighbors 
by  ‘dressing  up’  weekday  afternoons.  They  all  agreed 
in  saying  she  was  ‘a  proud,  stuck-up  thing.’  In  those 
days,  ‘go-to-meeting  clothes’  were  reserved  for  Sun¬ 
days.” 


Chapter  VII 


Becoming  Civilized 

1810-1820 

CORTLAND  OF  EARLY  DAYS 

In  1804  there  were  only  four  families  living  in  the 
region  of  Cortland  Village,  which  was  then  called  “the 
lower  village”  of  Homer.  Homer  was  much  more 
thriving.  By  1810  Cortland  had  improved.  •  The  fact 
that  some  very  capable  men  had  settled  in  the  village 
made  its  prospects  most  promising. 

PORT  WATSON 

Port  Watson  was  thriving  even  better  than  Cortland. 
She  had  the  river  to  help  her.  Every  spring  at  high 
water  a  fleet  of  rafts  or  “arks”  was  piloted  down  the 
Tioughnioga  to  carry  cargoes  to  cities  like  Harrisburg 
and  Baltimore.  It  was  almost  the  only  way  to  get 
produce  out  of  the  county  during  its  first  years,  and 
Port  Watson  was  the  port  from  which  the  arks  started. 
This  brought  a  great  deal  of  trade  to  the  port. 

There  had  to  be  a  hotel  (the  Children’s  Home  was 
the  original  hotel),  and  it  was  bigger  than  any  other 
hotel  in  the  county.  There  was  a  mill  to  saw  the  logs 
into  planks  from  which  the  arks  were  made.  Elkanah 
Watson  had  laid  out  a  road  called  Washington  Street, 
and  many  people  had  bought  lots  and  put  up  houses 
along  the  road  and  river.  Besides  these  “improve¬ 
ments”  there  were  a  tannery,  a  pottery,  a  “rope  walk,” 
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and  a  paper  mill.  There  was  a  post-office  at  Port 
Watson  before  Cortland  was  considered  large  enough  to 
have  one.  For  many  years  it  looked  as  if  Port  Watson 
would  be  a  big  town. 

WANTED — A  COURT  HOUSE 

You  will  remember  that  in  1808  a  new  county  was 
formed,  called  “Cortlandt  County.”  This  was  to  work 
quite  a  miracle  in  the  little  village  of  Cortland. 

No  sooner  was  Cortland  County  separated  from 
Onondaga  County  than  court  was  opened  in  the  school- 
house  on  the  Green  in  Homer. 

By  1810,  New  York  State  was  ready  to  select  a  site 
for  a  county  court  house  and  appointed  three  men  to 
decide  the  matter  of  a  location. 

Homer,  the  mother  town  of  all,  Cortland,  a  little 
village  which  was  really  a  part  of  Homer,  Port  Watson, 
a  thriving  port  on  the  river,  and  small  McGrawville, 
were  all  wide  awake  over  the  question.  They  all  wanted 
the  Court  House.  It  would  mean  more  honor,  more 
trade,  more  people. 

Cortland  was  much  smaller  than  Homer  and  even 
smaller  than  Port  Watson,  but  she  won  the  prize.  We 
may  thank  Jonathan  Hubbard  of  early  Cortland  that  a 
wonderful  Court  House  stands  in  the  city  of  Cortland 
at  the  present  day.  But  this  is  a  story  in  itself. 

JONATHAN  HUBBARD 

Jonathan  Hubbard  must  have  been  an  unusual  man. 
You  will  remember  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  men  to 
push  his  way  through  the  forest  which  covered  all  of 
Cortland  County  in  1794,  and  from  a  high  tree  on 
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Court  House  Hill  he  looked  over  the  land.  He  made  up 
his  mind  that  right  at  the  foot  of  that  hill,  toward  the 
east,  would  be  a  future  city.  His  friends  differed  with 
him,  but  he  was  right.  He  bought  a  big  lot  of  land 
which  was  later  bounded  by  Main  Street  on  the  west, 
the  river  on  the  north,  Greenbush  on  the  east,  and  Port 
Watson  Street  on  the  south.  No  wonder  he  was  the 
richest  man  in  town  when  the  little  village  finally  got 
started.  He  built  himself  a  frame  house  on  the  lot 
where  now  stands  the  jewelry  store  of  B.  T.  Jones,  and 
it  was  the  first  real  house  in  Cortland.  He  built  a  mill 
where  the  Wickwire  mills  stand  by  the  river  (1800), 
and  everybody  went  to  him  to  get  flour.  It  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  he  had  a  thousand  dollars  in  his  pocket. 
Better  still,  he  had  brains  in  his  head. 

JONATHAN  HUBBARD  GETS  THE  COURT  HOUSE 

Homer,  Cortland,  Port  Watson,  and  McGrawville 
were  very  much  excited.  Each  village  wanted  the 
new  Court  House.  They  could  talk  of  nothing  else. 
While  they  were  talking,  Jonathan  Hubbard  of  little 
Cortland  was  acting. 

He  consulted  his  friend  Samuel  Ingalls,  who  kept  a 
tavern  on  the  corner  where  the  Cortland  Savings 
Bank  now  stands.  Samuel  Ingalls  owned  a  lot  of  land 
on  Court  House  Hill. 

Jonathan  Hubbard  said  that  if  Sam  Ingalls  would 
give  the  land  on  the  hill  for  the  building,  he  himself 
would  give  a  thousand  dollars  out  of  his  own  pocket  to 
help  build  the  Court  House.  The  two  friends  kept  the 
matter  very  secret  and  while  the  other  towns  were  still 
talking  and  hoping,  Jonathan  Hubbard  was  off  on  his 
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horse,  riding  to  Auburn,  Herkimer,  and  Chenango 
to  see  the  commissioners  who  were  to  decide  the  matter. 

He  said,  “Here  is  the  land.  Here  is  $1,000.  Cort¬ 
land  is  bound  to  be  the  big  piace  in  the  county.  Look 
at  the  men  with  brains  whom  we  have.  Cortland  ought 
to  have  the  Court  House.  And  Cortland  had  it. 

THE  COURT  HOUSE 

There  it  stood,  on  Court  House  Hill,  bare,  square, 
and  white,  the  Court  House  (1813). 

Everyone  could  see  it,  far  and  near.  There  were  no 
trees  left  to  shade  it,  and  there  was  no  beauty  in  its 
outlines  to  make  it  desirable — just  a  big  box  of  a  build¬ 
ing  sometimes  painted  white  and  sometimes  yellow, 
Josiah  Cushman  had  been  its  builder,  and  for  his  ser¬ 
vices  he  was  paid  $1,600. 

Panting  and  perspiring  lawyers,  judges,  and  clients 
climbed  up  the  hill  to  the  open  door  of  the  building 
which  stood  directly  in  their  path.  Do  not  think  it 
was  a  building  wholly  plain  and  uninviting.  Those  old 
builders  knew  how  to  put  a  few  little  touches  to  the  in¬ 
teriors  of  their  buildings  which  made  spots  of  beauty — 
a  spiral  stair,  urns  on  the  posts  of  the  stair,  and  fire¬ 
places  with  carved  mantels. 

The  people  who  lived  in  the  little  cluster  of  houses 
below  were  very  proud  of  what  they  had  accomplished. 
Homer  and  Port  Watson  were  not  at  all  happy,  and 
there  was  bitter  feeling  between  the  villages. 

THE  TOWER  OF  THE  COURT  HOUSE 

Some  of  you  may  have  seen  pictures  of  the  old  Court 
House,  and  you  will  remember  that  it  had  a  big  square 
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tower  on  the  front.  This  was  not  a  part  of  the  original 
building  but  was  put  up  some  half  dozen  years  later 
by  people  in  the  village  of  Cortland  who  felt  that  the 
Court  House  needed  to  be  made  more  beautiful.  They 
hired  Lewis  Blodgett  to  do  the  work  and  paid  the  bill 
out  of  their  own  pockets.  There  was  one  point  that 
Lewis  Blodgett  must  be  very  particular  about,  so  the 
people  said.  He  must  put  up  a  tower  that  would  not 
shake  in  the  winds.  They  said,  “You  know,  Lewis, 
that  the  winds  blow  awfully  hard  on  the  hill  and  you 
must  make  a  tower  that’s  extra  firm.” 

The  cross  braces  and  heavy  timbers  were  so  thick  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  tower  that  Lewis  Blodgett  said 
there  was  no  place  where  you  could  throw  a  hat  across 
without  hitting  a  brace. 

Lieutenant-Governor  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt  gave 
the  bell  which  hung  in  the  tower.  It  was  his  only  gift 
to  Cortland  County  except  his  name,  and  it  should 
have  been  preserved  to  this  day. 

And  so  the  old  Court  House  stood  on  the  hillside 
overlooking  the  Village  of  Cortland  until  1838,  when 
the  judges  and  lawyers  and  clients  made  such  a  fuss 
about  walking  up  the  hill  that  a  new  Court  House  was 
built  where  the  public  library  now  stands. 

THE  FIRST  JAIL 

By  1817  a  jail  was  to  be  built  in  Cortland  County 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  county.  One  would  think 
that  the  natural  place  to  put  it  was  on  the  hillside  by 
the  Court  House,  but  strange  to  say  there  was  a  quarrel 
among  the  villages,  just  as  there  had  been  concerning 
the  Court  House.  The  newspapers  of  Cortland  and 
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Homer  took  up  the  quarrel;  bitter  words  found  their 
way  into  print,  and  “fur  was  flying.”  You  would  sup¬ 
pose  th^it  a  county  jail  was  the  greatest  prize  on  earth. 

Cortland  won,  and  the  jail  was  built  behind  the 
Court  House.  It  was  seldom  destitute  of  prisoners, 
not  so  much  those  who  had  violated  the  laws  of  the 
country  as  those  who  could  not  pay  their  debts.  The 
jail  limits  extended  one  mile  from  the  jail,  and  the 
debtor  was  not  allowed  by  law  to  go  beyond  that 
limit  except  on  Sundays  when  he  had  a  right  to  visit 
his  family  and  friends,  but  he  must  return  to  jail  before 
sunrise  of  Monday  morning. 

JUDGE  KEEP — 1796 

Judge  Keep  was  the  earliest  judge  of  Cortland  Coun¬ 
ty.  He  came  to  the  valley  between  Cortland  and 
Truxton  and  settled  on  Lot  57  where  the  Cortland 
County  Almshouse  now  stands. 

Judge  Keep  was  generous  to  a  fault,  and  because  he 
signed  other  men’s  notes,  he  came  to  the  time  when  he 
was  obliged  to  give  up  his  home. 

On  the  morning  of  his  leaving  he  prayed  that  his 
house  might  always  be  a  haven  for  the  poor,  the  unfor¬ 
tunate,  and  the  distressed.  A  short  time  afterward  the 
property  was  bought  by  the  county  for  its  asylum  for 
the  poor,  and  the  good  judge  felt  that  his  prayer  was 
answered. 

Judge  Keep’s  legal  records  are  still  in  existence.  At 
one  time,  in  1800,  he  sentenced  Levi  White  of  Solon  to 
pay  a  fine  of  75  cents  for  working  on  the  Lord’s  day. 
That  same  year,  Elijah  Heyden  paid  a  fine  of  $3.75 
for  swearing  ten  oaths  in  the  town  of  Homer. 
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THE  RANDALL  BROTHERS 

It  was  a  matter  of  importance  when  the  Randall 
Brothers  came  to  little  Cortland.  They  were  business 
men  and  knew  how  to  make  things  grow.  It  was  in 
1812  that  the  two  brothers  arrived. 

They  were  bom  in  Stonington,  Connecticut,  of  old 
New  England  parentage,  and  early  in  the  century  came 
to  New  York  State  to  make  their  fortunes  in  a  new 
country.  The  middle  valleys  of  the  state  were  then 
opening  to  settlers. 

William  was  the  older  of  the  two  brothers.  He  was 
bom  in  1782.  A  chronicler  of  his  period  describes  him 
as  “a  man  of  fine  personal  appearance,  remarkable  vigor 
of  mind  and  body,  and  of  conservative  and  refined 
tastes." 

Roswell,  who  was  eight  years  the  junior  of  William, 
possessed  a  more  brilliant  personality,  but  never  ob¬ 
tained  the  degree  of  wealth  which  his  older  brother 
acquired.  It  has  been  written  of  Roswell  Randall, 
“He  was  past-master  of  everything  desirable  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  life;  one  of  the  best  looking  men  I  ever  saw, 
being  physically  well  developed,  cultivated  in  taste, 
intellectual  and  well  calculated  to  be  influential  among 
men.  When  he  walked  out  with  gold  headed  cane, 
ruffles  at  throat  and  wrists,  and  buckled  knee  breeches, 
he  was  an  imposing  personage." 

Of  Mrs.  Roswell  Randall  it  was  said,  “She  was  highly 
gifted  as  a  conversationalist  and  seemed  most  happy 
when  contributing  to  the  happiness  of  others.  Her 
house  was  the  social  center  of  Cortland." 

One  can  imagine  that  they  were  a  great  acquisition 
to  the  little  village.  Word  flew  fast  that  they  had  come. 
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Men  grasped  their  hands  and  told  them  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  to  be  derived  from  living  in  a  county  seat.  To  be 
sure,  there  was  Homer,  only  three  miles  away,  bigger 
and  braver  for  the  present;  but  Cortland!  Give  her 
time,  that  was  all! 

“the  yellow  store” 

William  and  Roswell  went  to  work  at  once*  They 
built  a  general  store  on  the  north  corner  of  Main  and 
Port  Watson  Streets  and  they  painted  it  yellow.  It 
was  long  known  as  “The  Yellow  Store.”  There  was 
advertising  shrewdness  in  that.  They  arranged  for  dis¬ 
tilleries  on  South  Main  Street.  They  made  potash  also. 
Soon  the  arks  on  the  Tioughnioga  were  carrying  the 
products  of  the  Randall  brothers  to  points  farther 
south.  Whiskey  and  potash  were  their  first  commodi¬ 
ties.  Whiskey  was  a  household  necessity.  It  cost  only 
fifteen  cents  a  gallon  with  the  jug  thrown  in.  The  time 
came  when  Roswell,  at  least,  figured  on  temperance 
committees,  but  in  1812  there  were  no  moral  issues  in 
the  matter. 

They  knew  how  to  attract  to  themselves  the  clever 
young  men  of  the  village  to  serve  as  clerks  in  their  busi¬ 
ness.  Hamilton  White,  a  bright  youth  of  twenty,  who 
afterwards  became  a  distinguished  banker  of  Syracuse, 
was  engaged  as  clerk  at  a  salary  of  six  dollars  a  month. 
Eleazer  Edgcomb,  young,  genial,  enterprising,  and  a 
“born  trader,”  clerked  in  their  store.  He  could  skil¬ 
fully  pilot  a  flat  boat,  laden  with  merchandise,  from 
Port  Watson  to  Harrisburg.  All  the  countryside  would 
be  present  to  see  him  start  on  the  first  high  water  of 
spring.  There  would  be  a  fleet  of  boats,  “The  Indian 
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Chief,”  “Brother  Jonathan,”  “The  Crazy  Jane,”  and 
other  “arks,”  and  he  would  be  the  master  pilot  of  them 
all. 

The  business  of  William  and  Roswell  Randall  flour¬ 
ished  well,  but  very  soon  they  divided  their  efforts. 
William  built  the  square  brick  store  which  has  been 
known  as  “The  Randall  Bank”  and  still  bears  that 
legend  on  its  front.  William  kept  a  shop  for  merchan¬ 
dise  and  there  established  his  bank  which  had  the  envi¬ 
able  reputation  of  being  “the  soundest  of  the  sound.” 

“The  Randall  Bank”  was  built  in  1823.  It  has  more 
than  passed  its  one  hundredth  birthday. 

EARLY  NEWSPAPERS 

By  1810  Cortland  County  had  made  enough  progress 
in  its  way  of  living  to  want  a  newspaper  of  its  own.  The 
people  who  had  come  into  the  county  were  New  Eng¬ 
landers  who  thought  a  great  deal  of  education  and  re¬ 
spected  newspapers  very  highly.  This  speaks  well  for 
the  general  intelligence  of  the  early  settlers  of  our 
county.  It  was  nineteen  years  after  this  that  Syracuse 
printed  its  first  newspaper. 

Of  course  Homer,  being  the  largest  town,  was  natur¬ 
ally  the  center  for  the  first  newspaper,  and  it  was  an 
exciting  day  when  The  Cortland  Courier  came  out.  It 
seems  as  if  it  should  have  been  named  The  Homer 
Courier,  but  no,  it  was  named  for  the  county.  The 
history  of  this  paper  is  much  too  long  and  complicated 
to  be  given  here.  Often  and  often  it  changed  its  name 
and  its  politics,  but  almost  continuously  there  has  been 
a  newspaper  in  Homer  for  over  one  hundred  years.  If 
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one  could  find  a  copy  of  that  first  paper  called  The 
Cortland  Courier,  it  would  be  quite  valuable. 

There  are  copies  of  The  Cortland  Repository,  which 
was  the  name  of  Homer’s  paper  in  1813.  Mr.  Henry  L. 
Peckham  has  one  dated  July  21,  1814.  The  reading 
matter  of  the  paper  is  largely  occupied  with  the  closing 
days  of  the  War  of  1812.  It  gives  one  a  peculiar  feeling 
to  note  that  a  battle  had  been  fought  as  near  old  Homer 
as  Niagara  Falls  and  that  Indians  played  no  small  part 
in  the  forces  of  both  the  British  and  Americans. 

“The  Dethronement  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte”  also  is 
of  interest  enough  to  occupy  a  column. 

The  Cortland  Repository  carried  a  small  amount  of 
advertising  which  is  really  the  only  reading  matter  in 
the  paper  having  any  bearing  upon  the  affairs  of  Cort¬ 
land  County. 

THE  CORTLAND  REPUBLICAN 

Five  years  after  Homer  printed  its  first  newspaper, 
the  little  village  of  Cortland  tried  its  hand  at  a  newspa¬ 
per  and  called  it  The  Cortland  Republican. 

These  were  the  days  when  the  new  Court  House  had 
been  built  in  Cortland,  and  while  Cortland  was  smil¬ 
ing,  Homer  was  scowling.  The  newspapers  of  the  two 
towns  had  very  serious  quarreling  back  and  forth  and 
there  was  considerable  “mud  slinging,”  as  the  saying 
goes. 

The  other  papers  of  the  county  came  very  much  later. 

FIE,  FIE,  CORTLAND! 

When  the  early  roads  were  being  built,  the  saying 
was  quite  true,  “All  roads  lead  to  Homer.”  A  road 
from  Virgil  to  Homer  (opened  in  1806,  according  to 
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Nathan  Bouton)  took  the  present  Owego  Street 
course,  but  instead  of  stopping  at  Tompkins  Street 
mounted  the  slope  of  the  hill  and  joined  Homer  Avenue. 
It  disdained  entirely  the  little  cluster  of  buildings  which 
is  now  Cortland’s  Main  Street.  Every  good  citizen  of 
Virgil  pointed  his  horse’s  nose  toward  Homer  and 
Jedediah  Barber’s  store,  and  gave  Cortland  never  a 
thought. 

It  was  the  same  way  with  the  old  “Baptist  Road” 
which  ran  in  a  straight  line  from  Port  Watson  bridge 
to  the  “Hospital  comer.”  People  from  Cincinnatus 
and  Solon  were  so  accustomed  to  taking  this  highway 
which  ran  to  Homer  that  they  quite  overlooked  the 
Main  Street  at  the  foot  of  Court  House  Hill. 

“This  will  never  do,”  said  the  men  of  Cortland.  “We 
must  divert  trade  to  our  Main  Street,  to  Nathan  Luce’s 
tavern  (where  the  Messenger  House  stands),  to  Dan- 
forth  Merrick’s  inn  (Cortland  House),  to  Joshua 
Bassett’s  jewelry  store,  to  the  Randall  Bank,  to  General 
Roswell  Randall’s  Eagle  Store  and  Asahel  Lyman’s  dry 
goods  shop”  So  they  closed  the  Virgil  road  in  the 
section  which  went  over  the  hill,  and  the  Virgil  people 
had  to  come  down  Tompkins  Street  into  Cortland 
Village.  The  Baptist  Road  was  closed,  and  the  shrewd 
citizens  of  Cortland  beckoned  the  Solon  people  to  come 
by  way  of  Port  Watson  Street.  You  can  see  how  it 
worked.  Homer  would  have  to  look  to  her  laurels. 

OLD  TAVERNS 

Taverns  were  on  every  comer  in  early  days,  but  the 
comers  were  not  so  numerous  as  now.  It  surprises 
one  to  find  so  many  mentioned  in  old  histories.  How 
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could  many  taverns  be  supported  when  there  were  so 
few  people  to  support  them?  But  we  forget  that  people 
were  constantly  moving  westward  in  early  times  and 
their  methods  made  traveling  slow.  Imagine  how  many 
miles  one  could  cover  in  a  day  if  obliged  to  walk  or 
ride  horseback  or  drive  slow  oxen  hitched  to  oxcarts  or 
lumber  wagons.  Frequent  taverns  were  very  neces¬ 
sary. 

The  Mansion  House  in  Homer  was  a  tavern  as  early 
as  the  War  of  1812.  Its  situation  on  Main  Street  was 
ideal,  facing  the  end  of  Cayuga  Street,  the  turnpike  to 
the  west,  over  which  travelers  went.  It  was  the  “Stage 
House’’  of  Homer,  which  means  something  very  im¬ 
portant  since  the  coming  and  going  of  a  stage  was  the 
big  event  of  the  day  in  early  Homer.  By  1825  there 
were  four  daily  stages  passing  through  Homer:  four- 
horse  stages  from  Utica,  Syracuse,  and  Binghamton, 
and  a  two-horse  coach  from  Auburn. 

With  a  crack  of  the  whip  and  a  toot  of  the  horn  the 
stage  would  come  over  the  hill  from  Truxton  and  from 
villages  north  and  south,  and  dash  to  the  door  of  the 
Mansion  House.  Seymour  Cook,  in  his  recollections 
of  old  Homer,  says  that  the  excitement  and  enthusiasm 
of  seeing  the  stage  come  in  equaled  that  on  the  arrival 
today  of  a  “Man  o’  War.”  The  driver  was  a  hero  to 
all  the  small  boys  who  rushed  to  the  spot  to  see  him 
cut  a  circle  as  the  coach  came  up  to  the  steps  of  the 
Mansion  House  with  the  horses  on  a  full  gallop. 

MOUNT  ETAM  TAVERN 

There  was  once  an  old  house  tucked  under  the  hill, 
beside  the  road  which  runs  from  Cortland  to  East 
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Homer,  and  its  name  was  “Mt.  Etam  Tavern.”  It 
burned  to  the  ground  long  ago,  but  people  of  Cortland 
County  do  not  forget  it. 

George  Washington  Samson  built  it  in  1812  when  he 
came  to  Cortland  County  from  his  home  near  Ply¬ 
mouth,  Massachusetts.  With  John  Alden  and  Miles 
Standish  for  distinguished  ancestors  he  was  a  staunch 
old  Puritan,  himself,  and  he  held  some  very  positive 
notions.  For  instance  he  was  a  pioneer  of  temperance 
ideas  at  a  time  when  everyone  else  thought  that  strong 
drinks  were  an  actual  necessity. 

Having  built  his  tavern  under  the  hill  and  as  near  to 
the  road  as  possible,  he  piped  cold  spring  water  to  a 
reservoir  by  the  roadside,  and  on  a  post  hung  the  fol¬ 
lowing  original  lines,  protected  by  a  framed-in  glass: 

“Come,  traveler,  slake  thy  parching  thirst, 

And  drive  away  dull  care; 

Thou  need’st  not  broach  thy  little  purse, 

For  I  am  free  as  air. 

My  source  is  on  the  mountain  side, 

My  course  is  to  the  sea; 

Then  drink  till  thou  art  satisfied, 

Yea,  drink,  for  I  am  free.” 

A  tavern  in  such  a  spot  seems  odd  to  modern  people, 
but  the  road  from  Truxton  to  Homer  was  much  fre¬ 
quented  in  1812.  It  was  the  big  highway  from  the 
Cherry  Valley  turnpike,  through  Homer  by  way  of 
Albany  Street. 

The  name,  Mt.  Etam,  is  a  Biblical  name  and  may  be 
found  in  connection  with  the  Old  Testament  story  of 
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Samson.  You  will  see  why  George  Washington  Samson 
liked  “Mt.  Etam.” 

TRI-PO-LI 

There  was  a  tavern  near  Cuyler  which  was  known  as 
“Tri-po-li  Tavern,”  with  the  accent  on  the  po.  The 
proprietor  was  also  justice  of  the  peace.  One  night 
when  everyone  had  gone  to  bed,  there  was  a  clatter  of  a 
horse’s  feet  and  then  a  call  to  the  justice  out  of  the  still 
night  air. 

“What  do  you  want?”  said  the  justice  putting  his 
head  out  of  a  second-story  window. 

“I’ve  got  a  gal  on  the  horse  here  and  we  want  to  be 
married,”  said  the  voice  from  below. 

“How  can  I  marry  you,”  roared  the  justice,  “when 
I’ve  closed  up  and  gone  to  bed?” 

“Marry  us  from  the  window  where  you  be,”  said  the 
would-be  bridegroom. 

So  the  justice  in  his  nightcap  performed  the  ceremony 
from  the  second-story  window  while  the  wedding  pair 
sat  astride  the  horse. 

“What  wall  you  pay  me?”  yelled  the  justice  from  the 
window. 

“All  I’ve  got,”  replied  the  groom  as  he  tossed  a  pis- 
tareen  (16  cents)  into  the  hands  of  the  justice. 

“the  great  western” 

In  1811  Jedediah  Barber  came  to  Homer.  This  was 
an  event  of  importance  because  Jedediah  Barber  be¬ 
came  a  great  man,  not  only  in  the  Village  of  Homer,  but 
in  Cortland  County.  The  histories  say  that  Mr.  Barber 
did  more  to  improve  and  beautify  the  village  than  any 
other  man. 
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Mr.  Barber’s  store,  “The  Great  Western,”  became  the 
largest  store  in  this  part  of  New  York  State. 

Once  upon  a  time,  two  men  made  a  wager.  One  bet 
that  any  article  needed  in  the  county  could  be  found  at 
“The  Great  Western.”  The  other  man  took  the  bet, 
and  together  they  called  at  the  store  and  asked  for  a 
goose  yoke.  It  was  found  in  stock  and  the  bet  was  paid. 

Another  version  of  the  same  story  has  it  that  the  men 
asked  Mr.  Barber  if  he  had  a  church  pulpit  desk  in  his 
store.  “Oh,  yes,”  said  Mr.  Barber,  “I  have  a  second¬ 
hand  one  on  the  top  floor.” 

People  tell  the  story  of  how  a  molasses  barrel  broke 
open  in  Mr.  Barber’s  store  and  covered  the  floor  of  his 
cellar  with  two  inches  of  sweet  liquid.  All  the  boys  in 
town  tried  to  get  into  that  cellar  to  dip  their  fingers  into 
the  molasses  and  convey  it  to  their  mouths. 

Mr.  Barber’s  house,  with  beautiful  grounds  was  the 
show  place  of  Homer. 

Horace  White,  the  father  of  President  Andrew  D. 
White  of  Cornell  University,  began  his  business  career 
as  general  manager  in  “Uncle  Jed’s”  store;  just  as  Ham¬ 
ilton  White,  his  brother,  learned  his  trade  with  Edg- 
comb  and  Webb  and  the  Randall  brothers  in  Cortland. 
The  two  men  became  noted  bankers  in  Syracuse. 

OLD  SCHOOLS 

When  the  pioneers  moved  into  Cortland  County 
there  were  three  things  which  they  felt  they  must  have: 
mills  to  furnish  flour,  schools  for  their  children,  and 
churches  for  the  welfare  of  their  souls.  The  majority 
of  the  settlers  had  come  from  New  England  where 
these  three  necessities  were  well  drilled  into  them. 
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They  were  educated  people  themselves  and  they  wanted 
their  children  to  have  the  same  benefits.  Homer, 
being  the  oldest  settlement,  naturally  led  off. 

There  were  five  Ballard  brothers  who  came  to  Homer 
in  1797.  Joshua  was  the  school  teacher  among  them. 
The  schoolhouse,  which  was  the  very  first  in  the  county, 
was  built  of  logs  and  stood  near  the  spot  where  Amos 
Todd  and  Joseph  Beebe  built  their  first  cabin  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tioughnioga,  now  marked  by  a  boulder,  at 
the  northern  end  of  Homer’s  Main  Street.  Joshua  Bal¬ 
lard  was  an  uncomonly  bright  young  man  and  Homer 
was  starting  well  with  such  a  schoolmaster. 

Later  came  Adin  Webb  who  was  induced  to  come  to 
Homer  to  teach  in  a  little  school  on  the  Green.  Foi 
seventeen  years  he  taught  school  until  he  gladly  yielded 
to  a  bigger  institution  on  Homer  Green — that  famous 
academy  which  was  known  throughout  the  country. 

Two  other  men  we  must  mention  among  the  pioneer 
school  teachers,  Nathan  Bouton  of  Virgil,  and  Cyril 
Martin  of  Solon.  Nathan  Bouton  also  became  the  his¬ 
torian  of  Virgil,  and  Cyril  Martin  taught  in  Solon  for 
twenty-seven  years.  No  wonder  he  was  called  the  most 
learned  man  in  Solon. 

You  will  notice  that  most  of  the  teachers  were  men. 
Women  sometimes  taught  the  youngest  children. 
Their  schools  were  called  “Dames’  Schools.” 

CHARLES  W.  SANDERS 

Meanwhile  there  was  a  young  man  teaching  in  dis¬ 
trict  schools  over  Cortland  County  who  was  doing  some 
thinking  of  his  own  about  the  needs  of  the  children  in 
the  training  of  their  minds.  The  time  would  come  when 
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Charles  W.  Sanders’  “Spellers  and  Readers”  would  be 
used  all  over  the  United  States,  as  well  as  his  books  on 
chemistry,  history,  and  music.  He  was  the  first  teacher 
to  introduce  the  teaching  of  music  into  school  work. 
Adelina  Patti  used  to  say  that  she  learned  her  first 
notes  in  the  reading  of  music  from  Charles  W.  Sanders. 

MASON  LORING 

T.  Mason  Loring  was  a  man  well  known  in  Cortland 
County  in  the  middle  and  late  years  of  the  1800’s.  He 
lived  in  the  old  house  which  stands  on  the  East  River 
road  at  Loring’s  Corners. 

In  his  youthful  days  he  taught  in  district  schools 
around  the  county.  Everybody  loved  him.  He  was 
round  in  both  face  and  figure,  and  jolly,  good-natured, 
and  comfortable. 

A  bright  mind  and  wit  went  along  with  his  good  na¬ 
ture,  and  he  knew  how  to  tell  a  story  better  than  many 
of  his  townspeople  who  were  better  educated.  None  of 
the  stories  which  have  come  down  from  early  days  in 
Cortland  County  are  quite  so  full  of  fun  and  good 
common  sense  as  his.  Here  are  some  of  them : 

DISTRICT  SCHOOLS 

“Children  were  sent  to  school  very  young.  They 
were  taught  the  A.  B.  C’s  first.  They  had  the  privilege 
of  sitting  on  benches  with  no  backs,  their  feet  not 
reaching  the  floor.  They  had  no  books  or  slates  with 
which  to  amuse  themselves. 

“The  schoolhouses  were  made  of  logs  and  when  the 
children  could  spell  baker,  baby,  and  cider,  they  were 
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thought  to  be  learning  very  fast.  Cobb’s  spelling  book 
was  used  when  I  went  to  school  where  we  read  ‘Rise 
with  the  Lark,’  and  ‘Come  to  School  Clean  and  Neat/ 
Scholars  thought  they  had  entered  into  a  high  grade 
when  they  studied  Peter  Parley’s  Geography  and  could 
repeat: 

‘The  world  is  round  and  like  a  ball,  seems  swinging  in 
the  air; 

A  sky  extends  around  it  all  and  stars  are  shining  there. 
Water  and  land  upon  the  face  of  this  wide  world  we  see; 
Land  is  man’s  safe  dwelling  place,  but  ships  sail  on  the 
sea.’ 

“I  remember  when  the  school  committee  visited  our 
school,  one  of  them  said,  ‘Before  you  learn  to  cipher 
you  must  learn  the  rules  and  then  you  can  cipher.’ 
When  the  children  ciphered  as  far  as  the  rule  of  three, 
they  graduated. 

“They  did  not  have  to  get  a  graduating  dress  or  suit. 
There  were  no  commencement  days  as  now.  They 
simply  stopped  going  to  school. 

“The  government  in  schools  was  a  sort  of  absolute 
monarchy.  The  teacher  ruled,  not  with  a  rod  of  iron 
but  with  a  rod  of  birch.  I  can  remember  how  it  felt 
as  the  teacher  applied  it  to  my  shoulders,  whipping  out 
the  dust  from  my  roundabout  and  coming  right  through 
to  my  skin.  A  good  scholar  was  rarely  punished,  how¬ 
ever.  Sometimes  the  larger  boys,  partly  to  pay  off  the 
teacher  and  partly  in  fun,  would  go  for  him  and  put  him 
out  of  the  window.” 
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WELL,  WELL — WHAT  SCHOOLS! 

Someone  will  say  that  the  schools  of  Cortland  County 
were  not  all  in  a  high  class.  True  enough. 

The  Baldwin  brothers  of  New  York,  who  have  them¬ 
selves  endowed  a  college,  can  tell  about  their  teacher  in 
McLean  who  advised  his  pupils  to  skip  fractions,  as  they 
would  probably  never  find  any  occasion  in  life  when 
they  would  have  to  use  them. 

And  there  was  a  teacher  on  the  Scott  road  in  Homer 
who  taught  the  children  that  the  earth  was  round,  ex¬ 
plaining,  however,  that  in  so  teaching  he  was  following 
what  the  book  said,  although  it  was  his  personal  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  earth  was  flat. 

In  early  days  in  Cortland  County  the  school  tax  for 
each  child  was  paid  in  wood.  The  teacher  received  $23 
for  four  months  of  school  (1830).  This  sum  was  raised 
to  $34  when  there  were  six  months  of  school  during 
the  year. 

Grammar  was  a  very  important  subject  in  early 
schools,  and  oh!  how  dry  and  uninteresting  it  was. 
None  of  the  boys  and  girls  liked  it.  In  Cortland  Academy 
at  Homer  there  was  a  professor  by  the  name  of  S.  W. 
Clark  who  had  a  new  way  of  teaching  it,  a  way  which 
was  to  revolutionize  the  study  of  grammar.  He  intro¬ 
duced  the  diagraming  of  sentences  and  he  wrote  a  book 
about  it.  And  yet  the  boys  and  girls  did  not  like  gram¬ 
mar.  They  called  Professor  Clark  “Old  Sausage  Links.” 

CORTLAND  ACADEMY  IN  HOMER 

Cortland  County  had  been  steadily  growing  in  the 
years  between  1810  and  1820,  but  the  people  of  Homer 
were  not  to  be  satisfied  with  their  town  and  county 
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until  they  had  a  school  for  higher  learning.  For  this 
they  had  worked  and  saved  and  given.  The  list  of  giv¬ 
ers  covers  twenty  pages  of  paper.  You  can  see  for  your¬ 
self  this  list  which  is  kept  among  the  precious  docu¬ 
ments  of  Homer  in  the  Homer  Bank.  The  Academy 
was  called  “Cortland  Academy”  in  honor  of  the  county; 
but  “Homer  Academy”  would  have  suited  it  better, 
for  “Cortland  Academy”  has  always  been  misleading. 

It  was  a  red-letter  day  when,  in  February  1819,  the 
Cortland  Academy  on  Homer  Green  swung  open  its 
doors  for  higher  education.  Young  people  from  all  over 
the  State  came  for  study.  Main  Street  and  the  Green 
“swarmed  with  youthful  boys  and  girls,”  as  an  old  rec¬ 
ord  says.  They  paid  $5  a  term,  and  many  of  the  best 
houses  in  town  gave  them  rooms  and  board  for  $1.50 
a  week;  $2  was  high  and  a  luxury.  Homer  people 
never  regretted  the  effort,  for  Cortland  Academy  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  famous  academies  of  the  country.  It 
has  on  its  list  of  graduates  some  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  people  of  the  United  States.  Its  wonderful 
influence  in  the  county  can  never  be  reckoned. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  short  sketch  to  go  into  its  his¬ 
tory — but  perhaps  we  can  leave  a  picture  in  your 
minds  if  we  describe  the  grand  day  of  exhibition. 

EXHIBITION  DAY 

Exhibition  Day  must  have  come  in  June,  for  bright 
was  the  sun  and  balmy  the  air  when  a  procession  of 
white-dressed  girls  and  less  conspicuous  boys  came  out 
of  the  Academy  door  and,  led  by  a  band,  proceeded  to 
march  around  the  Green.  They  went  north,  then  east, 
then  south,  and  then  up  the  broad  walk  to  the  Congre- 
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gational  Church  which  was  always  used  for  such  occa¬ 
sions  because  it  held  so  many  people.  The  church  was 
always  packed  to  the  tightest  comers. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  Green?  Everybody 
crowded  there  to  see  that  gala  procession.  First  there 
would  be  Principal  Woolworth  with  his  silk  hat  and 
cane.  His  teachers  followed  next,  and  then  came  those 
charming  girls  of  the  40’s  and  50’s,  girls  with  many 
flounces  and  curls  and  sashes.  The  sashes  were  pink 
and  blue  alternating;  more  wonderful  yet  were  wreaths 
on  their  heads  and  masterpieces  of  bouquets  in  their 
hands,  altogether  a  lovely  picture.  The  boys,  we  im¬ 
agine,  got  scant  attention  except  from  doting  fathers 
and  mothers. 

When  all  the  school  was  seated  and  Principal  Wool- 
worth  and  his  teachers  had  mounted  the  high  plat¬ 
form,  there  came  a  program  which  was  an  all-day  affair 
— orations,  music,  dialogues,  speeches  in  classic  tongues, 
and  so  forth. 

Principal  Woolworth  would  call  from  the  platform, 
in  Latin,  “Proximus  jiscendi,”  and  up  the  stairs  would 
climb  a  boy  or  girl  with  a  beating  heart,  ready  to  “do 
or  die”  before  that  sea  of  faces.  Once  a  young  Otisco 
lad  came  on  the  platform  with  gloves  on  his  hands.  It 
must  have  caused  a  welcome  giggle  in  that  awesome 
audience.  But  what  audience  of  today  could  have  en¬ 
dured  that  program?  There  were  twenty  numbers,  to 
say  the  least. 

MASON  LORING’S  REMINISCENCES 

“I  commenced  keeping  school  and  boarding  around 
in  1839,  at  $10  a  month.  I  enjoyed  it.  Sometimes 
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they  were  not  ready  to  board  the  teacher,  hadn't 
cleaned  house,  made  soap,  nor  butchered.  When  they 
got  ready  I  tell  you  I  lived  well.  I  was  a  good  feeder. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  house  too  good  for  the  school 
teacher.  There  was  a  choice  bit  on  the  table  and  the 
little  boy  said,  ‘Oh,  daddy  give  me  that.’  ‘No,  no,  my 
son,  that  is  for  the  school  master.' 

“Young  people  in  those  days  had  but  a  few  amuse¬ 
ments.  The  boys  worked  on  the  farm  and  just  before 
they  were  twenty-one  their  father  would  let  them  raise 
a  pair  of  steers. 

“The  girls  spun  wool  and  tow. 

“In  the  winter  time  the  teacher  would  have  spelling 
school  and  invite  an  adjoining  school.  Of  course  there 
would  be  some  rivalry,  but  the  going  home  part  was  the 
most  interesting. 

SEEING  THE  GIRLS  HOME 

“Boys  and  girls  would  come  a  mile  and  more  on  foot 
and  alone  to  spelling  school.  And  going  home  alone 
was  different.  The  .girls  were  timid  or  seemed  to  be 
afraid.  A  boy  would  take  a  girl  on  his  arm  and  go  with 
her  to  her  home,  and  it  would  seem  he  had  just  as  soon 
go  a  mile  with  her  as  to  go  a  few  rods,  and  I  used  to 
think  he  would  sooner  do  so.  Another  curious  circum¬ 
stance  was  that  a  boy  would  go  with  another  boy’s  sis¬ 
ter  and  the  other  boy  with  his  sister. 

FOURTH  OF  JULY 

“The  Fourth  of  July  was  a  great  day  for  the  boys. 
There  was  always  a  procession  and  in  front  of  the  pro¬ 
cession  there  would  always  ride  in  carriages  some  of  the 
old  heroes  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
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AN  OLD  SOLDIER’S  STORY 

“One  old  soldier,  named  John  Albright,  used  to  tell  a 
story  which  all  the  boys  liked  to  hear,  especially  as  it 
was  a  true  story  of  his  own  little  dog.  It  happened  when 
he  was  taken  captive  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 

“The  British  had  put  him  in  a  prison  near  New  York. 
His  little  dog  hung  about  and  whenever  the  soldier 
was  taken  out  for  exercise  the  little  dog  would  run  to 
him  to  lick  his  hand.  The  British  guard  got  interested 
and  asked  him  the  name  of  the  dog,  but  always  the  sol¬ 
dier  would  shake  his  head  and  say.  ‘I  can’t  tell  you.’ 

“Finally  the  British  guard  said,  ‘If  you  will  tell  me, 
I’ll  promise  that  no  harm  shall  come  to  you.’ 

“So  John  Albright  took  courage  and  replied,  ‘The 
dog’s  name  is  ‘Liberty.’ 

“  ‘Oh,  oh!’  said  the  Britisher.  ‘Even  the  dogs  in  this 
country  know  the  meaning  of  liberty.’ 

“John  Albright  became  one  of  the  honored  first  set¬ 
tlers  of  East  Homer. 

APPLE  BEES 

“I  remember  the  old  fashioned  apple  bees  when 
twelve  or  fifteen  bushels  of  apples  would  be  pared  and 
strung,  and  some  wicked  boy,  taking  aim  with  an  ap- 
pleseed  between  his  thumb  and  finger,  just  as  likely  hit 
his  best  girl  on  the  end  of  her  nose.  She  would  not  sit 
down  and  cry,  but  would  pick  up  the  first  appleseed 
she  came  to  and  hit  him  in  the  same  place  if  she  could. 

“After  the  parings  were  cleared  up,  pumpkin  pie, 
nut  cakes,  and  sweet  cider  were  served,  and  then  ring 
around  the  roses,  needle’s  eye,  etc.,  would  be  played. 

“No  Marine  band  or  Beman’s  orchestra  or  Butter- 
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field’s  were  called  in.  The  girls  would  furnish  the 
music. 

“And  then  the  going  home.  It  was  the  same  as  at 
the  spelling  school.  It  was  always  interesting  to  see 
how  the  boys  and  girls  paired  off.” 

HANNAH’S  STUMP 

For  one  hundred  years  and  more  people  in  Cortland 
County  have  been  talking  about  “Hannah’s  Stump” 
and  quite  enjoying  the  name.  Hannah  herself  has  been 
forgotten  and  the  stump  has  decayed  and  disappeared 
but  the  cliff  of  rocks  from  which  Hannah  threatened  to 
jump  still  stands  on  the  road  between  Messengerville 
and  Virgil.  The  new  paved  road  passes  the  cliff  at  a 
new  angle,  but  the  old  rock  fortunately  has  been  saved. 

The  story  has  many  versions,  and  who  can  tell  which 
is  right?  Hannah  Trowbridge  of  Gridley  Hollow  was 
the  heroine,  and  it  goes  without  saying  that  she  was 
young  and  beautiful.  Hannah  had  a  lover  named 
Isaac  Bloomer  whom  she  delighted  to  tease.  So  it  was 
in  the  spirit  of  teasing  rather  than  a  threat  which 
prompted  the  playful  Hannah  to  climb  to  the  top  of 
the  cliff  and  stand  tip-toe  on  an  old  stump  which  over¬ 
hung  the  road  and  river  below,  while  she  cried  to  poor 
frightened  Isaac,  “I’ll  jump,  Isaac  Bloomer,  unless 
you  promise  to  marry  me.”  Of  course  Isaac  promised 
with  all  his  heart  (which  was  in  his  mouth),  and  the 
old  records  show  that  Hannah  Trowbridge  became 
Mrs.  Bloomer  and  lived  happily  ever  after. 


Chapter  VIII 


Education  and  Progress 

1820-1830 

We  have  called  the  period  between  1820  and  1830, 
“The  Period  of  Education  and  Progress.  Education 
was  taking  a  big  step  in  the  Academy  on  Homer  Green, 
and  the  Erie  Canal  (1825),  just  opened  through  the 
State  of  New  York,  was  the  booster  of  Progress. 

As  for  architecture,  some  of  the  best  buildings  which 
the  county  has  ever  seen  came  in  this  period.  Homer’s 
Main  Street  could  show  many  of  the  fine  houses  for 
which  she  has  been  distinguished  for  a  century.  Jed- 
ediah  Barber  was  planning  a  handsome  house.  Josh¬ 
ua  Ballard’s  house  (“The  Braeside”),  was  already  built 
and  sending  out  the  challenge,  “Beat  me  if  you  can.” 
Andrew  Dickson  could  be  proud  of  his  house  and  garden 
where  “The  Hedges”  stands.  The  Homer  Green  was 
completing  its  row  of  churches  and  academy. 

In  Cortland  the  twin  mansions  of  the  Randall  broth¬ 
ers  stood  side  by  side  to  be  admired  for  a  hundred 
years.  (Take  note  of  this,  boys  and  girls  of  modem 
Cortland,  the  Randall  wall  upon  which  you  sit  to  see 
the  affairs  of  the  city  go  by  was  new  in  1828.)  “The 
Randall  Bank”  stood  four-square  on  the  comer  of  Main 
and  Court  Streets  (1823). 

About  the  Court  House,  half  way  up  Court  House 
Hill  in  Cortland,  a  young  lawyer  named  Samuel  Nelson, 
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who  would  sometime  be  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  was  pitting  his  legal  wisdom 
against  that  of  the  renowned  Judge  Henry  Stephens. 
Good  Dr.  Goodyear  had  hung  out  his  sign  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill. 

In  Truxton,  Dr.  John  Miller  built  a  mansion  for 
Phoebe,  his  wife,  and  their  eight  children.  The  famous 
Truxton  church  had  been  built  after  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  plans.  Truxton  was  growing  and  her  churches 
and  schools  were  full. 

Dr.  John  McWhorter  was  building  a  fine  house  and  a 
hotel  in  the  very  center  of  Cincinnatus.  Those  were 
prosperous  days  for  Cincinnatus  and  Marathon.  Times 
never  looked  so  cheery. 

Over  in  Solon,  General  Samuel  G.  Hatheway  was 
buying  land  as  fast  as  he  could.  Solon,  for  whom  the 
town  was  named,  was  a  famous  law-giver  of  Greece, 
but  in  Cortland  County  one  used  to  say,  “Samuel 
Hatheway,  law-giver  of  Solon.” 

THE  RANDALL  MANSIONS 

The  Randall  brothers,  William  and  Roswell,  had 
been  in  Cortland  eight  years  when  1820  rolled  along 
and  found  them  the  two  richest  men  in  town.  They 
owned  half  the  land  in  Cortland  and  their  general 
stores  were  doing  most  of  the  business  of  the  place. 

William  Randall  wanted  a  new  home.  In  1821  he 
completed  the  beautiful  home  which  was  to  be  known 
as  the  “General  Roswell  Randall  place.”  William  sold 
it  to  Roswell.  Then  William  made  plans  for  something 
even  finer  and  better  in  the  way  of  a  home.  In  1828 
it  was  finished  and  people  said  “William  Randall  has 
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built  a  house  which  ought  to  stand  for  ages.”  It  has 
stood  perfectly  for  one  hundred  years  and  more. 

THE  GENERAL  RANDALL  HOUSE 

Everybody  knows  the  William  Randall  House  on 
Main  Street,  the  most  beautiful  house  in  Cortland. 
But  not  everyone  knows  that  there  were  two  Randall 
houses  on  Main  Street,  standing  side  by  side,  like 
twins,  one  as  beautiful  as  the  other. 

The  General  Roswell  Randall  house  is  still  there  al¬ 
though  you  will  have  to  look  sharply  to  find  it.  The 
Standard  block  and  the  postoffice  are  on  its  front  lawn, 
and  the  Masonic  Temple  encloses  the  house  itself.  With 
the  death  of  the  old  general  and  that  of  his  son,  Henry 
S.  Randall,  the  fine  old  Colonial  house  was  falling  to 
pieces.  The  Masons  bought  it  and  built  a  new  front 
on  the  north  side  and  made  other  alterations,  but  some 
nice  old  features  were  left,  thanks  to  the  good  sense  of 
that  fraternity  which  knows  how  to  value  historic 
relics. 

Peep  between  the  houses  on  Tompkins  Street  and 
you  will  see  a  beautiful  doorway,  or  go  through  the 
alley  behind  the  Standard  block  and  another  old  door¬ 
way  will  surprise  you.  This  latter  was  the  front  door 
of  the  old  mansion,  and  once  upon  a  time  with  many 
more  trimmings  to  make  it  charming,  a  Negro  butler 
opened  and  shut  it  to  the  goings  and  comings  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Roswell  Randall  and  his  handsome  family.  There 
were  carvings  within  the  house  done  by  the  hand  of 
Simeon  Rouse. 

Those  were  the  days  when  it  was  quite  the  thing  for 
all  visitors  in  Cortland  to  be  shown  around  the  Randall 
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estates.  The  gardens  and  the  greenhouses  were  much 
admired  and  the  flowering  shrubs  were  a  rarity. 

WILLIAM  RANDALL’S  HOUSE 
It  was  not  enough  for  William  Randall  to  have 
built  a  lovely  mansion  in  an  erstwhile  wilderness;  to 
have  placed  it  in  a  perfect  setting  of  well  appointed 
gardens  and  pathways,  to  have  added  thereto  stables 
and  greenhouses  (where  people  came  for  miles  to  see  a 
cactus  or  an  orange  tree  growing),  a  decorative  canopy 
over  the  well,  and  a  summer  house  for  leisure  hours;  but 
he  built  a  wall  around  it;  a  wall  which  has  been  the  re¬ 
viewing  stand  of  Cortland  youth  for  more  than  one 
hundred  years.  On  this  wall  they  sit  to  the  present  day 
and  watch  the  affairs  of  Main  Street  go  by.  Little  do 
they  sense  all  the  scenes  which  that  wall  has  witnessed. 
The  best  of  all  was  the  parade  which  was  impromptu 
the  day  the  armistice  of  the  late  war  was  signed,  and  men 
swarmed  from  the  factories  to  march  with  their  dinner 
pails  in  their  hands,  down  the  crowded  Main  Street  of 
Cortland. 


THE  RANDALL  CARRIAGE 

General  Randall  used  to  ride  in  a  sumptuous  car¬ 
riage  drawn  by  four  well-groomed  horses.  There  was  a 
high  front  seat  for  the  coachman  and  one  in  back  for  the 
footman.  An  amusing  story  should  be  told  in  this 
connection.  The  fine  old  carriage  outlived  the  general, 
and  finally  came  into  the  possession  of  A.  M.  Schermer- 
horn.  He,  in  turn,  sold  it  to  Mr.  Freer,  a  hotel  keeper 
of  Ithaca.  Three  or  four  of  Mr.  Schermerhorn’s  friends 
put  their  heads  together  and  said  that  if  the  old  car- 
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riage  was  going  out  of  town  it  might  as  well  go  out 
with  a  history.  Thus  Mr.  Freer  received  the  carriage 
with  the  tale  that  it  had  been  brought  over  from  France 
by  a  member  of  the  staff  of  General  Lafayette  and  was 
given  as  a  present  to  Alexander  Hamilton.  After  the 
duel  between  Hamilton  and  Aaron  Burr,  the  carriage 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  father  of  J.  Fennimore 
Cooper  of  Cooperstown,  who  presented  it  in  his  will  to 
his  good  friend,  General  Roswell  Randall.  This  story 
clung  to  the  carriage.  It  was  published  in  the  Ithaca 
Journal,  and  not  many  years  ago  when  Cooperstown 
was  holding  an  anniversary  celebration,  the  old  aristo¬ 
cratic  carriage  graced  a  procession,  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  community  that  it  had  once  been  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  Cooper  family.  Wherever  that  carriage 
may  be  reposing  today,  doubtless  the  halo  of  this  man¬ 
ufactured  story  still  holds  good. 

CORTLAND  IN  1820 

There  were  probably  not  over  a  thousand  souls  in 
1820  within  what  are  the  present  boundaries  of  the 
town  of  Cortlandville.  There  were  three  or  four  dwell¬ 
ings  on  the  road  to  Homer;  two  or  three  houses,  a  black¬ 
smith  shop,  and  a  distillery  on  the  road  leading  to 
Virgil;  all  the  rest  of  the  town  was  included  in  the 
rectangle  bounded  by  what  is  now  Main  Street,  Church 
Street,  Port  Watson  Street,  Clinton  Avenue,  and  that 
space  not  thickly  settled. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  limited  extent  of  the  settle¬ 
ment,  even  in  1842,  when  Judge  Henry  Stephens  sold 
his  house  and  lot  at  the  corner  of  Main  Street  and 
Clinton  Avenue,  and  bought  the  lot  upon  which  to 
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build  the  house  at  54  Port  Watson  Street,  now  owned 
and  occupied  by  Mrs.  Curtis  L.  Kinney,  Mrs.  Stephens 
objected  to  going  down  there  “as  it  was  far  out  of 
town.” 


NO  CHURCHES  IN  CORTLAND 

In  1820  there  were  no  churches  in  Cortland.  Cort¬ 
land  had  not  grown  so  fast  as  the  other  towns.  In  1804 
she  had  only  three  families  within  the  limits  of  the 
village.  By  1812  there  were  about  fifteen  families. 
The  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists  among  them 
attended  the  church  on  the  Green  in  Homer.  The 
Baptists  went  to  the  church  on  the  lot  where  the  Cort¬ 
land  Hospital  now  stands.  The  Methodists  gathered 
from  house  to  house,  and  in  the  summer  held  service 
under  the  forest  trees. 

When  1821  came  around  the  people  of  the  village 
said,  “For  about  eight  years  we’ve  had  a  Court  House 
and  a  jail.  It  is  time  we  had  a  church  and  a  regular 
minister.”  Three  trustees  were  appointed  and  the 
“First  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of 
Homer”  (Cortland  was  still  a  part  of  Homer,  you  must 
remember)  was  organized.  John  Stillman,  Jonathan 
Hubbard,  Jr.,  and  Isaac  Bassett  were  the  trustees  and 
they  selected  the  place  where  the  church  was  to  be 
built.  There  was  a  schoolhouse  on  Church  Street  just 
behind  the  place  where  the  Soldiers’  Monument  now 
stands,  and  these  trustees  thought  that  a  lot  owned  by 
Jonathan  Hubbard,  Jr.,  at  the  right  of  the  schoolhouse, 
would  answer  the  purpose  if  some  of  the  forest  trees 
were  cut  down.  It  was  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
you  see. 
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THE  OLD  METHODIST  MEETING  HOUSE 

The  entire  town  was  excited  over  the  event.  It  was 
the  first  church  to  be  built  within  the  village  and  every¬ 
body  was  delighted,  whether  he  was  a  Methodist  or 
not.  July  4, 1821,  was  set  for  the  celebration  of  the 
dedication  of  the  cornerstone,  and  that  old  cornerstone 
may  still  be  seen  built  into  the  south  wall  of  the  present 
Methodist  Church.  A  procession  of  people  came  down 
the  “Old  Baptist  Road”  from  the  hospital  corner,  where 
a  sermon  had  been  preached  in  the  old  Baptist  meeting¬ 
house,  and  stopped  where  the  woods  had  been  cut 
away  for  the  building  of  the  new  church.  This  was 
a  gala  procession  with  music  and  flags  and  three  gen¬ 
erals  very  gorgeous  in  uniforms  as  they  rode  their 
prancing  horses.  Martin  Keep  was  marshal  of  the  day. 
Adin  Webb  and  his  three  daughters  leaning  against 
forest  trees,  sang  their  sweet  harmonies  of  long  ago. 
None  of  these  good  people  who  have  been  mentioned 
were  Methodists,  but  what  did  that  matter?  A  church 
was  being  built  and  they  must  help. 

After  the  dedication  everyone  went  to  Nathan 
Luce’s  hotel,  which  stood  one  hundred  and  ten  years 
ago  where  the  Messenger  House  now  stands,  and  had  a 
glorious  dinner  for  thirty-one  cents  a  plate.  Twenty 
toasts  were  drunk  (in  the  real  article)  to  everything 
under  the  sun,  and  two  generals  presided  over  the  feast. 

An  old  record  says  that  “not  content  with  the  feast¬ 
ing,  the  young  people  thought  it  was  a  time  to  dance. 
Accordingly  a  goodly  number  assembled  at  the  hotel 
in  the  evening  and  indulged  in  joyous  dancing  over  the 
triumphant  occasion.” 
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It  is  interesting  to  look  over  the  list  of  the  donations 
which  were  given  toward  the  erection  of  the  Methodist 
Church.  Scarcely  anyone  had  money,  but  many 
could  give  their  labor  or  the  produce  of  their  farms. 
Even  the  produce  of  their  distilleries  was  not  to  be 
ignored.  Jonathan  Hubbard  gave  a  cemetery.  That 
is,  he  gave  land  for  a  cemetery  and  said  that  whatever 
the  village  paid  him  for  it  he  would  put  into  the  new 
church.  The  cemetery  was  behind  the  row  of  churches 
on  Church  street,  and  the  village  paid  Mr.  Hubbard 
forty  dollars. 


DOGS  AT  CHURCH 

The  Honorable  Horatio  Ballard  in  his  “Reminiscen¬ 
ces  of  Cortland”  tells  the  following  amusing  tale  of 
something  which  happened  in  the  Methodist  Church  of 
early  days. 

The  old  Methodist  chapel  had  a  basement  room.  It 
happened  on  a  warm  summer  Sabbath  during  the  fore¬ 
noon  exercises  that  several  mastiffs  that  had  followed 
their  masters’  teams  to  church,  came  trotting  through 
the  open  doors  and  along  the  aisles,  apparently  in 
search  of  their  owners,  and  in  some  instances  mounting 
the  old-fashioned  pew-doors  with  their  fore  feet,  to 
look  in.  This  was  too  much  for  the  minister.  He  dis¬ 
liked  dogs. 

“At  the  close  of  the  sermon  he  rose  in  his  place,  with 
a  red  bandana  handkerchief  on  his  bald  head  to  protect 
it  from  the  flies,  and  announced  that  in  the  afternoon 
the  people  would  assemble  in  the  basement  and  the 
dogs  in  the  audience  room.  That  noon  it  was  observed 
that  the  dogs  left  for  home.” 
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THE  PRESBYTERIAN  MEETINGHOUSE 

In  1828  the  Presbyterians  built  their  first  church 
where  the  present  Presbyterian  Church  now  stands. 
It  was  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  and  there  was 
nothing  behind  it  but  a  cemetery  and  woods  and 
swampy  grounds. 

CHURCH  SERVICES 

The  following  is  taken  from  Mason  Loring’s  Remi¬ 
niscences: 

“When  I  was  a  boy  I  used  to  go  to  the  Presbyterian 
Sundayschool.  I  would  start  from  Loring’s  Comers, 
and  near  the  Red  Mill  overtake  Alonzo  Blodgett,  and 
together  we  would  go  through  a  path  in  the  woods  until 
we  came  to  a  fence  behind  the  cemetery  which  was  in 
back  of  the  churches  on  Church  Street.  Before  we 
climbed  the  fence  we  would  put  on  our  shoes  and  stock¬ 
ings,  which  we  had  carefully  carried  in  our  hands  all 
the  way  since  we  left  home.  Shoes  and  stockings  were 
meant  for  company  occasions  in  those  days,  or  to  wear 
to  church.  In  the  winter  we  had  to  wear  them  to  go 
through  the  snow,  but  they  were  never  comfortable. 

“Major  Webb  was  chorister  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  for  a  great  many  years.  I  well  remember  his 
daughters,  Mrs.  Edgcomb,  Mrs.  Ballard,  and  Mrs. 
Bishop,  who  used  to  sit  side  by  side  in  the  choir  gallery 
and  my,  how  they  could  sing !  Alonzo  Blodgett  pumped 
the  organ. 

“I  remember  that  Deacon  Cravath  and  Squire  Moses 
Kinney  came  to  church  in  the  best  style  of  any.  They 
drove  a  splendid  pair  of  horses  before  a  red  lumber 
wagon  with  three  seats  on  wooden  springs. 
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“Of  course,  I  mustn’t  forget  that  General  Roswell 
Randall  drove  to  church  in  his  coach  and  four,  but 
that  was  something  special.  None  could  outdo  the 
General.  He  was  in  a  class  by  himself.  Not  even 
William  Randall,  his  brother,  could  do  things  on  such  a 
grand  scale.” 

GENERAL  RANDALL’S  PEW 

One  of  the  odd  features  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
one  hundred  years  ago,  was  the  pew  in  which  General 
Roswell  Randall  and  his  family  sat.  Instead  of  “a 
pew”  one  should  call  it  a“  block  of  pews”  or  the  space 
of  eight  pews.  This  pew  was  fitted  up  as  a  drawing 
room  and  contained  sofas,  rocking  chairs,  foot  stools 
and  foot  stoves.  The  whole  pew  was  raised  two  steps 
above  the  level  of  the  inclined  plane.  The  old  general 
made  an  imposing  appearance  as  he  used  slowly  to  as¬ 
cend  the  aisle  with  stately  step,  wearing  his  ruffled  shirt 
and  knee  breeches,  and  after  laying  aside  his  outer 
wraps,  carefully  seat  himself  in  the  big  rocking  chair  in 
the  center  of  the  pew,  a  chair  which  no  other  members 
of  the  family  ever  ventured  to  occupy  even  in  his  ab¬ 
sence.  When  the  church  was  built,  General  Randall 
tried  to  induce  his  brother  William,  the  father  of  the 
late  W.  R.  Randall  and  his  sister,  Miss  Randall,  to 
take  half  of  his  pew,  as  it  extended  so  nearly  across  the 
church,  but  that  gentleman,  democratic  in  spirit,  pre¬ 
ferred  to  sit  with  the  others  of  the  congregation  in  the 
body  of  the  house,  and  so  General  Randall  took  it  all. 

CHURCH  STREET  COMMONS 
When  the  Presbyterians  of  Cortland  prepared  to 
build,  they  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Methodists 
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and  bought  land  of  the  heirs  of  Jonathan  Hubbard, 
paying  seventy  dollars  for  the  plot.  Prices  had  risen  in 
the  five  years  since  the  Methodists  had  got  theirs  for 
fifty  dollars. 

You  must  know  that  all  self-respecting  churches,  one 
hundred  years  ago,  felt  that  they  should  have  a  “Green" 
in  front  of  them — or  a  “Common",  as  it  was  sometimes 
called.  The  Homer  churches  had  one — why  not  the 
Cortland?  So  the  new  society  of  Presbyterians  talked 
the  matter  over  with  the  Methodists.  It  seems  that 
the  Methodists  had  made  an  arrangement  when  they 
built  their  church  to  include  in  their  purchase  a  strip  of 
land  four  rods  wide,  extending  from  their  north  line  to 
Port  Watson  Street.  This  was  their  “Green." 

The  Presbyterians  decided  to  buy  a  similar  strip 
running  to  Clinton  Avenue,  two  acres  and  fifteen  rods 
in  all.  This  was  their  “Green."  In  the  old  deed  held  by 
the  Presbyterian  Church  this  whole  strip  of  land  run¬ 
ning  from  Port  Watson  Street  to  Clinton  Avenue  is 
said  to  be  “thrown  open  for  commons."  This  explains 
the  unusual  width  of  Church  Street. 

THE  BAPTIST  CHURCH,  1832 

Not  long  after  the  Presbyterians  of  Cortland  built 
their  first  church,  the  Baptists  decided  to  move  down 
from  the  corner  where  the  hospital  now  stands,  and  to 
build  a  new  church  next  to  the  Presbyterians.  It  was 
of  the  Colonial  type,  very  dignified  and  churchly. 

Everybody  who  built  on  the  east  side  of  Church 
Street  was  privileged  to  share  in  the  “Commons"  or 
“Green."  For  instance,  the  front  foundations  of  the 
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Baptist  Church  are  less  than  a  foot  from  the  strip  of 
land  owned  by  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  steps  of 
the  Universalist  Church  are  actually  built  upon  it.  This 
does  not  matter,  however,  since  the  spirit  of  the  “Com¬ 
mons”  is  still  maintained,  that  is,  a  broad  and  beautiful 
lawn  contributing  to  a  broad  and  beautiful  street.  Cer¬ 
tainly  our  pioneer  forefathers  knew  how  to  plan  well. 

TAKING  THE  COLLECTION 

Mason  Loring’s  Reminiscences  continue: 

“It  would  amuse  you  to  see  a  collection  taken  as  in 
days  of  yore.  It  was  not  often  that  one  was  taken. 
Ministers  were  paid  by  subscription. 

“One  or  more  of  the  deacons  would  take  his  bell- 
crowned  hat,  spread  his  bandana  handkerchief  inside 
of  it,  and  pass  it  around. 

“The  collection  would  be  largely  made  up  of  old- 
fashioned  pennies,  occasionally  a  bung  of  iron  and 
copper.  I  have  not  seen  one  for  many  years.  I  pre¬ 
sume  they  were  all  sent  to  the  heathen. 

“When  Elder  Bennett  of  the  Baptist  Church  con¬ 
ducted  a  funeral,  he  had  the  mourners  stand  up  to  re¬ 
ceive  his  remarks  upon  the  person  who  had  died. 

“Uncle  Martin  Sanders  led  the  singing  in  the  Baptist 
Church  for  fifty  years  and  kept  singing  school  in  all  the 
little  schoolhouses  scattered  over  these  hills  far  and 
near.  Uncle  Martin  was  so  much  of  a  Baptist  that  he 
believed  nobody  but  those  who  had  been  immersed 
for  baptism  could  go  to  Heaven.  This  was  a  great  grief 
in  his  life,  for  his  wife  was  the  apple  of  his  eye,  but 
unfortunately,  she  was  a  Presbyterian.” 
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THE  ERIE  CANAL 

The  great  event  of  the  New  York  State  in  1825  was 
the  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal.  Such  changes  it 
brought  about!  All  the  new  towns  and  villages  in  the 
central  valleys  were  very  much  alive  to  the  advantages 
of  this  new  means  of  communication  with  the  outside 
world.  Everybody  thought  it  was  a  wonderful  thing, 
and  so  it  was. 

Although  the  villages  of  the  county  were  showing 
great  progress,  we  must  remember  that  many  people 
were  still  living  in  log  cabins  and  still  cutting  the  for¬ 
ests  to  make  more  farms.  These  people  had  to  get 
their  farm  products  to  market,  and  if  they  did  not  send 
them  down  the  river  on  arks,  they  had  to  haul  them 
over  bad  roads  to  Albany  to  find  a  market.  How  happy 
they  were  when  the  way  was  opened  for  them  to  go 
only  thirty-three  miles  to  Syracuse  and  put  their 
produce  on  canal  boats  bound  for  either  Buffalo  or 
Albany!  The  road  between  Homer  and  Syracuse  was 
improved,  and  travel  that  way  became  quite  possible. 

MORE  CANALS 

Progress  was  spelled  in  the  word  “canal.”  Railroads 
had  not  yet  been  built.  So  it  is  not  surprising  that 
people  talked  of  building  a  canal  to  connect  Syracuse 
with  Port  Watson.  Syracuse  wanted  a  way  to  ship 
salt  to  Binghamton  and  cities  farther  south.  Port 
Watson  on  the  Tioughnioga  was  the  important  point 
for  river  trade,  so  a  commission  was  appointed  to  map 
out  a  canal. 

It  was  to  go  through  the  Labrador  Lake  valley  north 
of  Truxton,  and  connect  with  the  “East  Branch”  of  the 
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river  and  thus  arrive  at  Port  Watson,  where  the  Tiough- 
nioga  would  take  care  of  the  rest  of  the  journey.  Dr. 
John  Miller  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  this  scheme 
and,  of  course,  he  wanted  the  canal  to  go  through  Trux- 
ton. 

Supposing  the  canal  had  actually  been  built,  would 
it  have  changed  the  settlement  of  Cortland  County 
very  materially?  Probably  not.  Traffic  by  canal 
would  have  stopped  when  navigation  on  the  river 
stopped,  which  was  in  about  1840. 

S ALINA  AND  PORT  WATSON  RAILROAD  COMING 

Of  course  Jedediah  Barber  and  Andrew  Dickson  of 
Homer  could  never  see  Homer  sidetracked  by  Truxton, 
and  they  put  their  heads  (and  their  pocketbooks)  to¬ 
gether  to  see  what  could  be  done  about  a  railroad.  A 
railroad?  Yes,  a  railroad.  Now  a  railroad  in  1828  was 
the  very  newest  thing  that  could  happen.  The  very 
first  one  in  the  country  to  be  operated  by  steam  was 
being  tried  out  between  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 
(1828).  Besides,  didn’t  Nathaniel  Bouton  of  Virgil 
know  how  it  could  be  done?  In  the  Cortland  Observer 
(of  Homer)  of  February  22,  1828,  he  had  written  an 
article  proposing  that  a  railroad  be  put  through  from 
New  York  to  Lake  Erie,  and  for  two  years  he  had  been 
surveying  the  valleys  south  of  Cortland  County  to 
make  sure  it  was  possible.  Many  people  had  laughed 
at  the  idea  when  they  read  his  article  in  the  Observer, 
but  other  papers  over  the  State  of  New  York  were 
copying  the  article,  and  after  all,  there  might  be  some¬ 
thing  in  it.  If  the  rails  were  laid  between  Syracuse  and 
Homer  and  Port  Watson,  and  the  steam  idea  didn't 
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work,  then  horses  or  mules  could  be  used  to  pull  the 
“coaches”  up  the  hills,  and  as  for  the  “down  hills,” 
the  animals  could  be  put  aboard  the  train  and  given  a 
free  ride. 

In  1829  the  Salina  and  Port  Watson  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  was  incorporated,  and  Jedediah  Barber  and  An¬ 
drew  Dickson  were  members  of  the  company.  The 
charter  provided  that  cars  on  this  road  could  be  run  by 
either  steam  or  animal  power. 

Neither  the  canal  nor  the  railroad  project  went 
through.  Nathaniel  Bouton’s  Erie  Railroad  came  true 
in  1846,  and  the  people  of  Cortland  County  waited 
until  1854  to  see  a  railroad  connect  them  with  Syracuse 
and  Binghamton. 


MAIL  in  1825 

All  coaches  carried  mail  and  waited  for  it  to  be 
charged;  a  fact  which  reminds  one  to  speak  of  the  post¬ 
age  of  that  time.  • 

Uncle  Sam  charged  6p2  cents  for  carrying  a  letter  50 
miles,  12 }/2  cents  for  over  100  and  under  200  miles, 
18%  cents  from  200  to  500  miles,  and  for  over  500  miles 
it  was  25  cents.  Every  letter  had  to  have  a  way  bill, 
and  be  placed  in  a  separate  envelope,  and  the  way  bill 
copied.  Once  in  thirty  days  a  full  report  had  to  be 
sent  to  Washington. 

For  quite  a  while  Hamilton  White  was  the  only  per¬ 
son  in  Cortland  who  subscribed  for  a  paper  published 
outside  the  town.  Everybody  would  watch  Hamilton 
getting  his  paper  at  the  postoffice  in  General  Roswell 
Randall’s  Eagle  Store.  He  would  slowly  unfold  it  and 
wait  for  the  crowd  to  say,  “Read  it  aloud,  Ham.” 
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“What  does  Thurlow  Weed  have  to  say  about  politics 
in  Albany?” 

By  1808  there  were  postoffices  in  six  of  the  townships 
of  Cortland  County.  Homer  Village  had  its  postoffice, 
being  the  largest  town  in  the  county,  and  it  also  had  a 
second  postoffice  at  Port  Watson,  that  busy  young  set¬ 
tlement  on  the  river.  Port  Watson,  with  shipping  in¬ 
terests  and  the  largest  hotel  in  the  county  (now  the 
Children’s  Home),  was  a  part  of  Homer  in  1808  and 
considered  quite  promising  enough  to  merit  a  post- 
office.  By  1816  Cortland  Village  had  a  postoffice, 
but  it  was  almost  the  last  village  in  the  county  to  ac¬ 
quire  one. 

If  you  had  been  writing  a  letter  to  Cortland  before 
1830  you  would  address  it  to  Homer  or  you  would  have 
spelled  the  name  on  the  envelope,  “Courtlandt.”  Did  I 
say  envelope?  There  were  no  envelopes  in  those  days. 
Letters  were  folded  and  sealed  with  sealing  wax.  Stamps 
were  not  used  until  about  1850.  The  price  of  the  post¬ 
age  was  written  on  the  folded  letter. 

The  U  in  Courtlandt  is  very  puzzling  because  we  do 
not  know  why  that  spelling  was  used.  Pierre  Van 
Cortlandt  never  used  the  u,  but  Mason’s  History  of 
Cortland  County  says  that  the  early  spelling  in  the 
county  was  Courtlandt. 

After  1830  the  spelling  of  Cortland  was  like  this, 
Cortlandt.  By  1845  the  final  t  was  dropped  and  the 
address  read  “Cortland  Village.”  By  1880  the  “Vil¬ 
lage”  was  omitted  and  the  name  became  simply  “Cort¬ 
land.”  Cortland  became  a  city  in  1900. 

Cortland,  as  we  have  said  before,  was  named  for 
Lieutenant-Governor  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt.  He  owned 
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land  in  Cortland  County  and  rumor  has  it  that  he  died 
in  the  Village  of  Cortland,  but  there  is  nothing  in  our 
historical  books  to  prove  that  this  is  true. 

homer's  industries  in  1824 
In  the  town  of  Homer  (including  Cortlandville  and 
Port  Watson)  there  were  in  1824,  eight  grist  mills, 
thirteen  saw  mills,  seven  fulling  mills  and  carding  ma¬ 
chines,  two  oil  factories,  five  blacksmith  shops,  ten  tan¬ 
neries,  ten  distilleries,  one  brewery,  one  paper  mill, 
twelve  stores,  and  eleven  taverns. 

It  is  interesting  to  examine  this  list  and  see  how  times 
have  changed.  For  half  of  these  industries  we  would 
have  no  use.  This  list  was  compiled  by  Professor 
Tuthill,  formerly  of  Homer. 

A  Mr.  Tanner  was  the  first  weaver  in  Homer.  He 
made  a  specialty  of  weaving  coarse  hair  cloth  for  use 
in  sieves.  The  modern  generation  would  much  prefer 
the  wire  sieves  made  by  Wickwire  Brothers  to  Mr. 
Tanner’s  sieves  made  out  of  horse  hair. 

Mr.  William  Sherman  made  nails  in  early  days.  If 
you  find  an  old  nail  with  an  S  stamped  in  the  head  you 
will  know  that  you  have  an  early  settler  so  far  as  nails 
are  concerned. 

Imagine  eleven  taverns  making  a  living  in  Homer 
and  Cortland  in  1824. 

THE  GOOD  DR.  MILES  GOODYEAR  OF  CORTLAND 
There  are  many  men  and  women  who  might  be  men¬ 
tioned  in  these  sketches  of  Cortland  County,  but  the 
stories  would  never  come  to  an  end,  if  we  tried  to  include 
them  all.  There  is  old  Doctor  Goodyear,  for  example. 
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the  man  who,  in  his  old  age,  insisted  upon  going  to  war 
when  the  North  and  the  South  had  their  famous  quar¬ 
rel.  He  carried  twenty  ruffled  shirts  to  war  and  gave 
them  all  away  to  destitute  soldiers. 

Once,  when  the  good  doctor  was  driving  to  Ovid 
to  take  an  insane  patient  to  the  asylum,  the  patient 
stole  the  commitment  papers  from  the  doctor  and  when 
they  arrived  at  the  asylum,  the  patient  presented  the 
doctor  as  the  insane  party  and  almost  got  away  with 
the  joke. 

THE  RANDALL  TUB 

The  “Old  Randall  Tub”  was  a  fire  engine  of  very 
early  times  and  was  here  in  Cortland  in  1816  or  before. 
It  was  bought  in  New  York  by  William  and  Roswell 
Randall,  who  sent  an  ox-team  to  bring  it  to  Cortland. 
It  took  a  month  or  more  for  the  slow  team  of  oxen  to 
bring  it  over  the  difficult  roads,  but  it  was  the  pride  of 
the  village  after  it  got  here. 

Twice  the  “Old  Randall  Tub”  has  been  on  display  in 
modem  times.  In  1888  there  was  a  convention  of 
New  York  State  firemen  in  Cortland  and  the  “Tub” 
was  in  the  parade.  At  another  time  it  was  taken  to 
Syracuse  for  a  firemen’s  convention,  and  a  company  of 
Cortland  boys  were  uniformed  to  match  it  in  the  pro¬ 
cession.  It  must  have  taken  a  prize. 

PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  FIRES 

It  was  while  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  quite  new 
that  two  fires  occurred,  both  of  which  threatened  to 
destroy  the  whole  edifice.  The  first  one  was  soon 
after  the  completion  of  the  building  and  originated 
from  over  heating  one  of  the  stove  pipes  where  it  went 
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through  the  partition  from  the  lobby  to  the  auditor¬ 
ium.  The  fire  spread  in  the  partition  and  finally  got 
up  into  the  belfry.  It  was  just  before  the  hour  for  ser¬ 
vice  one  cold  winter’s  morning.  The  male  members 
of  the  congregation  were  nearly  all  at  hand  and  ren¬ 
dered  good  service  as  a  bucket  brigade  in  ripping  up 
the  gallery  floor  and  in  pouring  on  water.  The  name  of 
Tertius  Eels  is  handed  down  as  one  who  nearly  lost  his 
life  in  his  effort  to  extinguish  the  fire  in  the  belfry.  He 
became  so  overcome  with  smoke  that  he  had  to  be 
brought  down,  and  it  was  long  before  he  recovered  from 
its  effect,  but  he  did  his  work  successfully  while  up 
there  and  the  church  was  saved. 

The  second  fire  occurred  some  ten  years  later  and  was 
discovered  about  ten  o’clock  one  Sunday  night  by  a 
man  whom  all  the  congregation  supposed  to  have  been 
out  helping  himself  to  the  wood  from  one  of  the  gigantic 
piles  of  fuel  that  used  to  adorn  the  churchyard.  The 
pastor  at  that  time  was  an  inveterate  user  of  tobacco, 
and  one  of  the  ornaments  of  his  pulpit  was  a  large  box 
of  sawdust  that  answered  the  purpose  of  a  cuspidor. 
The  sexton  afterward  remembered  snuffing  out  the 
pulpit  candles  that  night  into  the  sawdust  before  clos¬ 
ing  the  church,  and  probably  a  spark  was  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  sawdust.  The  fire  was  about  the  pulpit, 
and  the  pulpit  was  completely  destroyed. 

The  Cortland  fire  department,  scarcely  then  in  its 
infancy,  had  a  hand  engine — the  first  and  original  hand 
engine — no  other  than  the  “Randall  Tub.”  It  was 
rusty  and  wouldn’t  work  when  attached  to  a  well  in  the 
yard  of  William  Elder  across  the  street.  Mrs.  Elder 
brought  out  a  bottle  of  oil  and  for  several  minutes 
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watched  three  men  try  in  vain  to  extract  the  cork. 
“Give  me  that  bottle,”  she  said  at  last.  One  tap 
against  a  wheel  and  the  bottle’s  neck  was  off  and  Mrs. 
Elder  poured  the  lubricating  material  where  it  was 
needed.  “We  never  thought  of  that  way  of  doing  it,” 
remarked  the  men. 

WATER  WITCH 

The  fire  companies  of  seventy-five  years  ago  must 
have  been  a  revival  of  a  previous  company  a  hundred 
years  ago  in  old  Cortland.  The  young  men  of  the  town 
were  eager  for  such  a  company,  but  some  of  the  older 
men  were  not  in  favor  because  they  said  that  the  village 
had  no  use  for  a  fire  company. 

James  Freeman,  rather  old  and  set  in  his  way,  said, 
“A  fire  company?  Nonsense!  It  is  just  an  excuse  for  a 
social  club  among  the  boys  and  they’re  frisky  enough 
anyway.” 

Mr.  Freeman  very  quickly  changed  his  opinion,  for 
his  was  the  first  fire  which  called  out  the  new  company. 
His  house  would  have  been  burned  to  the  ground  if  it 
hadn’t  been  for  the  frisky  boys  and  the  Water  Witch 
fire  engine.  The  house  still  stands  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  Central  Avenue  and  Greenbush  Street,  al¬ 
though  it  has  met  with  architectural  changes.  Miss 
Jelana  Freeman  lived  there  for  many  years. 

THE  WATER  WITCH  BALL 

The  Water  Witch  boys  gave  the  first  of  their  annual 
grand  balls  in  Reynolds  Hall,  on  the  evening  of  January 
10,  1855.  It  was  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  show  off 
their  new  uniforms,  which  included  Scotch  plaid  shirts. 
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Word  was  passed  around  among  the  girls  that  it 
would  be  a  compliment  to  the  boys  if  they  wore  Scotch 
plaid  dresses  to  the  ball.  Many  of  the  girls  took  the 
hint,  and  “Gersh"  Bradford  bought  a  brand  new 
Scotch  plaid  dress  for  his  sister.  “Gersh"  said  that  it 
was  worth  the  expense  because  it  lasted  through  several 
seasons. 

For  the  Water  Witch  ball  of  1858  the  invitations 
were  truly  grand.  They  had  real  lace  borders. 

CORTLAND  HOTELS 

As  long  as  you  can  remember,  you  have  seen  hotels 
at  either  end  of  the  business  section  of  Main  Street  in 
Cortland.  It  would  seem  as  if  they  had  always  been 
there,  and  so  they  have,  as  long  as  Main  Street  has 
been  a  street. 

By  1810  David  Merrick  and  his  son  Danforth  were 
keeping  tavern  on  the  Cortland  House  corner,  and  in 
1818  Nathan  Luce  was  building  his  hotel  on  the  Mes¬ 
senger  Hourse  comer.  The  Cortland  House  corner  has 
seen  three  successive  hotels.  First  there  was  the  old 
Merrick  Tavern,  then  a  second,  more  pretentious  Mer¬ 
rick  Hotel,  in  1829.  This  was  bought  by  Delos  Bauder 
in  1868,  and  fifteen  years  later  burned  to  the  ground. 
On  its  ruins  Mr.  Bauder  built  the  present  hotel.  You 
may  be  interested  to  know  that  the  reason  why  Clinton 
Avenue  is  so  broad  as  it  enters  Main  Street  is  that  plenty 
of  room  was  needed  for  old-fashioned  coaches  and 
busses  to  swing  around  in  front  of  the  old  Cortland 
House. 

Both  of  these  “old  timer"  hotels  were  queer  objects 
of  architecture  to  our  modern  eyes.  They  were  three- 
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story,  square  buildings  with  piazzas  around  three  sides 
on  both  the  second  and  third  floors.  Both  structures 
had  cupolas  to  top  them  off.  They  looked  something 
like  Chinese  pagodas. 

THE  EAGLE  HOTEL  (1828) 

When  General  Roswell  Randall  bought  the  hotel  of 
Nathan  Luce  on  the  Port  Watson  Street  comer,  he 
put  a  gold  eagle  on  the  cupola  and  called  his  tavern 
“The  Eagle  Hotel.,,  It  had  a  picturesque  history.  In 
the  gay  days  of  the  40’s  and  later,  big  coaches,  drawn 
by  four  horses,  would  come  up  to  the  door  with  a  flour¬ 
ish  and  deposit  such  people  as  James  K.  Polk,  President 
of  the  United  States,  Wendell  Phillips,  John  B.  Gough, 
Bayard  Taylor,  and  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  Their 
names  were  on  the  old  hotel  register. 

If  a  circus  came  to  town,  the  Eagle  Hotel  could  ac¬ 
commodate  both  man  and  beast.  The  long  stables  at 
the  south  end  have  been  known  to  take  care  of  seventy 
horses  at  one  time. 

i 

I 

THE  EAGLE  HOTEL  FIRE 

Alas!  In  1862  the  “old  Eagle”  burned  ,  and  so  bril¬ 
liant  and  high  were  the  flames  that  people  in  Syracuse 
could  see  the  light.  A  Syracuse  fire  company  actually 
started  south,  thinking  that  the  fire  was  in  Onondaga 
Valley. 

Sometimes  we  say  that  people  are  not  as  honest  as 
they  used  to  be,  but  those  who  remember  the  “old 
Eagle”  fire  say  that  everything  which  was  saved  from 
the  building  was  carried  away  by  the  crowds. 
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The  fire  extended  to  John  McFarlane’s  furniture 
store  and  undertaking  rooms.  A  woman  was  seen 
stealing  a  small  casket  and  carrying  it  away.  She  said 
she  thought  it  might  come  handy  sometime. 

On  the  ruins  of  the  Eagle  Hotel,  Hiram  J.  Messenger 
built  the  Messenger  House. 

ON  THE  SCOTT  ROAD  IN  1824 
A  Friend  of  Robert  Burns 

There  is  a  house  on  the  Scott  road,  three  miles  out  of 
Homer,  which  was  once  the  home  of  a  unique  man, 
Thomas  Kennedy  from  Scotland,  the  friend  of  Robert 
Bums.  If  it  were  not  for  the  Honorable  Horatio  Bal¬ 
lard’s  reminiscences,  we  might  have  lost  sight  of  Thomas 
Kennedy,  although  stories  of  his  interesting  life  are 
still  told  up  and  down  Scott  Road. 

He  was  sixty-six  years  old  when  he  came  to  Homer 
to  live  out  his  days,  but  so  pleasing  was  his  personality 
and  so  enthralling  were  his  tales,  that  people  far  and 
near  sought  his  friendship.  Sometimes  he  would  tell  of 
his  experiences  in  Paris  during  the  French  Revolution, 
and  again  he  would  describe  Napoleon  and  the  man 
■  who  defeated  him  at  Waterloo,  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

He  was  eighteen  years  old  when  a  young  lad  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia  cried  out,  “Ring,  Grandpa,  ring!”  and  the 
i '  Liberty  Bell  in  Liberty  Hall  rang  out  the  tidings  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  American  Colonies. 
;  I  Thomas  Kennedy  watched  our  Revolutionary  War 
I  with  great  interest  from  his  home  in  Scotland,  and  knew 
i|  both  sides  of  the  story,  but  his  sympathies  were  with 
the  Colonies. 
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It  was  in  1792  that  he  came  to  New  York  to  go  into 
business,  and  it  was  1824  when  he  came  to  Homer  to 
spend  his  old  age.  That  old  age  lengthened  out  to  the 
year  1849,  when  he  was  ninety-one  years  old. 

Like  every  Scotchman  Thomas  Kennedy  loved  a 
glen,  and  so  he  built  the  home  of  his  old  age  far  back 
from  the  road  and  almost  within  the  opening  of  a 
charming  little  glen.  You  may  see  it  now,  if  you  drive 
on  Scott  Road. 

Best  of  all,  Thomas  Kennedy  loved  to  talk  about  the 
Scottish  poet,  Robert  Bums.  They  were  boyhood 
friends,  living  in  adjoining  villages.  Thomas  was  one 
year  older  than  Robert  Bums.  Thomas’s  sweetheart, 
Margaret  Carmichael,  lived  in  Bums’s  town,  and  the 
two  boys  confided  their  love  affairs  to  one  another. 
“Highland  Mary”  was  Robert  Bums’s  true  love,  and 
Thomas  often  carried  letters  to  her  from  her  lover, 
Bobbie  Burns. 

Often  Thomas  Kennedy  drove  the  team  of  horses 
while  Bums  held  the  plow,  and  one  day  the  plow 
turned  up  the  nest  of  a  field  mouse.  Bums  felt  sorry 
for  the  mouse  and  stopped  his  plowing  to  sit  down  in  the 
field  and  write  a  poem  “To  a  Mouse.”  It  contained 
those  well-known  lines,  “The  best  laid  schemes  o’mice 
an’  men  gang  aft  a’gley.”  Thomas  Kennedy  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  first  person  to  hear  that  famous  poem,  fresh 
from  the  lips  of  Robert  Bums,  while  the  horses  and 
plow  stood  idly  waiting. 

Thomas  Kennedy  wanted  to  see  the  world,  so  he 
became  a  salesman  of  Paisley  shawls,  which  were  once 
fashionable  and  beautiful.  After  a  long  tour  through 
Europe  he  came  home  to  Scotland  very  ill.  On  his  re- 
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covery  Burns,  to  amuse  him,  wrote  “An  Epitaph  On 
Thomas  Kennedy,”  which  begins: 

“When  Tom  the  Chapman,  on  a  day, 

Wi’  Death  foregathered  by  the  way, 

Well  pleased  he  greets  a  wight  so  famous, 

And  Death  was  no  less  pleased  with  Thamas.” 

In  that  little  house  on  the  Scott  Road  in  Homer, 
Thomas  Kennedy’s  eyes  brightened  as  he  repeated  the 
famous  poems  of  his  old  friend.  He  loved  especially 
“The  Cotter’s  Saturday  Night”  and  “Tam  O’Shanter,” 
for  he  remembered  the  very  people  of  whom  Burns 
wrote. 

Thomas  Kennedy  also  knew  very  well  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  the  individuals  whom  Scott  introduced  into 
his  stories. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  delighful  old  man  came  to  the 
full  years  of  ninety-one  (1849),  happy  in  his  old  age  with 
the  memories  of  his  youth. 

There  were  some  things  left  for  him  to  learn  on  his 
farm  in  Homer.  The  first  year  of  his  coming  to  the 
Scott  Road,  someone  showed  Mr.  Kennedy  how  to 
make  maple  sugar  from  the  sap  of  maple  trees.  Some¬ 
time  later,  his  friend  asked  Mr.  Kennedy  how  he  liked 
to  make  the  sugar.  “I  like  it  so  much,”  said  Mr.  Kenne- 
day,  “that  I  intend  to  make  it  on  rainy  days  and  at 
odd  times  all  summer  long.” 

HOMER  AND  CORTLAND  SEPARATE 

Since  Cortland  had  become  the  county  seat  she  had 
been  growing  constantly.  By  1829  she  felt  that  she 
must  cut  loose  from  Homer’s  apron-strings  and  be  her 
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own  mistress.  This  state  of  affairs  aroused  another 
quarrel  with  Homer.  The  newspapers  of  the  two  vil¬ 
lages  were  full  of  bitter  remarks,  and  one  suspects  that 
the  good  people  of  both  places  were  quite  unreasonable. 

However,  the  Legislature  listened  to  the  petition  of 
Cortland;  and  the  ten-mile  township  of  Homer,  which 
for  forty  years  had  had  a  proud  record  as  a  member  of 
the  classic  Military  Tract  of  Central  New  York,  parted 
with  half  her  territory,  and  Cortland  was  an  independ¬ 
ent  community. 

HOUGHTON  HILL 

Just  north  of  the  entrance  to  Homer  Gulf,  a  road 
starts  at  Scott  Road  and  winds  westward  up  the  steep 
slope  of  Houghton  Hill.  In  stage  coach  days  it  was  the 
post  road  to  Auburn. 

Few,  if  any,  of  the  inhabitants  can  tell  you  the  origin 
of  the  name  or  give  an  account  of  the  Houghton  family 
for  whom  the  hill  was  named.  Their  descendants  have 
all  died  or  moved  away,  but  in  Atwater  Cemetery  near 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  you  will  find  a  white  marble  stone 
which  states  that  William  Houghton  and  his  wife 
Margaret  came  from  Hopewell,  New  Jersey.  They 
arrived  in  Homer  about  1829  and  selected  five  hundred 
acres  on  that  hill  because  it  resembled  the  location  of 
the  Houghton  estate  in  New  Jersey.  Situated  near  the 
summit,  it  commanded  an  extensive  view,  the  hills  of 
Ithaca  being  visible  on  a  clear  day.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  road  a  substantial  Colonial  house  now  in  ruins, 
was  built,  to  which  an  hydraulic  ram  pumped  water 
from  a  never-failing  spring.  From  this  early  nineteenth 
century  home,  with  its  modern  conveniences,  Mrs. 
William  Houghton,  the  gracious  daughter  of  Judge 
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Jared  Sexton  of  New  Jersey,  dispensed  a  cordial  hos¬ 
pitality. 

An  amusing  story  was  told  by  a  young  girl  who 
worked  for  the  family.  She  said  that  one  evening, 
having  been  sent  to  the  attic  to  get  some  dried  apples, 
she  was  badly  frightened.  The  place  was  so  full  of 
Revolutionary  uniforms  and  quaint  costumes,  old  bon¬ 
nets  and  stove  pipe  hats,  that  in  the  flickering  light  of 
her  candle,  the  whole  attic  seemed  full  of  strange  people 
— ghosts  of  bygone  days,  hanging  from  the  rafters  and 
crowding  the  dim  corners. 

Those  costumes  must  have  been  the  Revolutionary 
uniforms  of  William  Houghton  and  his  father,  Colonel 
Joab  Houghton,  one  of  the  heroes  of  New  Jersey. 

The  story,  as  published,  says  that  Joab  was  seated  in 
the  old  Baptist  meeting  house  at  Hopewell,  when  a 
breathless  messenger  came  to  his  pew  with  news  of  the 
battle  at  Lexington.  Stilling  the  messenger,  he  sat 
quietly  through  the  service,  then  passed  out  and  mount¬ 
ed  the  great  stone  block  in  front  of  the  meeting  house 
and  motioned  to  the  people  to  stop.  At  his  first  words 
a  silence  still  as  death  came  over  all.  Proclaiming  the 
story  of  the  battle,  he  said  slowly :  “Men  of  New  Jersey, 
the  red  coats  are  murdering  our  brethren  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Who  follows  me  to  Boston?”  And  every  man 
in  that  audience  stepped  into  line  and  answered  “I.” 

His  son  William  also  enlisted  in  1776,  and  both  father 
and  son  served  throughout  the  war. 

Why  William  Houghton  came  to  Homer  is  not  known, 
but  he  was  probably  attracted  by  the  report  that  this 
was  a  rich  farming  country.  Certainly  he  selected  his 
farm  with  good  judgment,  for  at  one  time  it  was  con- 
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sidered  the  best  hay  farm  on  the  hill  and  was  later  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  one-thousand-acre  lot  of  David  Hannum. 

EARLY  ACADEMIES  IN  CORTLAND 

In  the  year  1829  there  was  a  Cortland  Village  Female 
Academy  which  attracted  young  women  from  all  the 
towns  around  Cortland.  For  ten  years  the  school  build¬ 
ing  which  stood  on  the  lot  where  now  stands  the  Taylor 
block,  was  the  center  of  culture  in  the  village. 

The  story  is  not  complete  without  saying  that  there 
was  a  school  for  boys  at  the  same  time,  in  a  building 
which  stood  where  the  Conservatory  of  Music  now 
stands  on  Court  Street.  It’s  motto  was:  “Ideas,  Not 
Words.”  With  these  two  schools  so  near  together  we 
leave  it  to  the  reader’s  imagination  to  picture  the  ro¬ 
mances  of  that  period,  just  one  hundred  years  ago. 

Perhaps  the  young  people  sat  on  the  Randall  wall  or 
perhaps  that  was  against  the  rules,  but  they  certainly 
added  a  lively  note  to  a  village  which  was  fast  develop¬ 
ing  into  beautiful  and  charming  Cortland. 

It  was  inevitable  that  these  two  schools  should  com¬ 
bine.  The  Village  of  Cortland  offered  the  use  of  a  little 
school  building  which  stood  between  the  Methodist 
and  Presbyterian  Churches  on  Church  Street.  It  was 
enlarged  and  improved  and  became  “Cortlandville 
Academy,”  a  school  of  no  small  note  in  the  town.  This 
was  the  school  which  was  absorbed  by  the  Normal 
School  when  Cortland  was  so  fortunate  as  to  attain  that 
institution  in  1866.  A  special  provision  was  made  that 
the  equivalent  of  a  high  school  course  should  be  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  Normal  program,  and  with  our  boys 
and  girls  well  taken  care  of  under  the  Normal  roof,  the 
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old  Cortlandville  Academy  drew  its  last  breath  and 
expired. 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY  INFLUENCED  BY  ACADEMY 

AT  HOMER 

President  Andrew  D.  White  of  Cornell  University 
says  in  his  autobiography  that  he  had  come  to  believe 
that  women  might  well  be  admitted  to  university 
privileges. 

“At  Cortland  Academy  I  had  seen  young  men  and 
women  assembled  in  the  classrooms  without  difficulty 
or  embarrassment,  but  perhaps  the  strongest  influence 
in  this  matter  was  exercised  on  me  by  my  mother.  She 
was  one  of  the  most  conservative  of  women,  a  High- 
Church  Episcopalian  and  generally  averse  to  modern 
reforms,  but  on  my  talking  over  with  her  some  of  my 
plans  for  Cornell  University,  she  said,  ‘I  am  not  so  sure 
about  your  other  ideas,  but  as  to  the  admission  of 
women,  you  are  right.  My  education  was  derived 
partly  from  a  boarding-school  at  Pittsfield,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  one  of  the  best  in  New  England,  and  partly  from 
Cortland  Academy.  In  the  boarding-school  we  had 
only  young  women  but  in  the  Academy  we  had  both 
young  men  and  young  women,  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
results  of  the  Academy  were  much  better  than  those  of 
the  boarding-school.  The  men  became  more  manly 
and  the  women  more  womanly;  and  never  so  far  as  I 
have  heard  did  any  of  the  evil  consequences  follow 
which  some  of  your  opponents  are  prophesying’.” 

The  first  young  woman  actually  to  apply  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  Cornell  University  was  in  all  probability  Miss 
Lucy  Washburn,  who  lived  with  her  grandfather,  Judge 
Edward  C.  Reed,  in  Homer. 


Chapter  IX 


The  Period  of  Luxuries 

1830—1840 

“The  Period  of  Luxuries,”  that  is  the  name  we  have 
given  to  the  years  between  1830  and  1840.  And  so  it 
was  when  compared  with  the  years  which  had  gone 
before.  This  was  the  period  of  fine,  comfortable  homes 
in  Cortland  County.  Many  people  had  made  money 
and  were  able  to  afford  luxuries;  their  sons  were  sent  to 
college  and  the  daughters  were  learning  the  arts  of 
music  and  drawing.  General  Roswell  Randall  drove 
about  the  county  in  a  sumptuous  coach  with  a  colored 
coachman  holding  the  “ribbons”  over  four  horses,  and 
with  a  footman  stiffly  sitting  up  behind.  William 
Randall  was  indulging  in  beautiful  gardens  and  green¬ 
houses  for  the  culture  of  rare  plants.  Fine  carvings 
were  introduced  into  the  finishings  of  the  homes  of  cer¬ 
tain  merchants  and  lawyers,  and  the  mahogany  furni¬ 
ture  and  gilt  mirrors  which  now  go  under  the  name  of 
rare  antiques  were  quite  the  usual  thing  in  many  houses. 

This  does  not  mean  that  Cortland  County  people 
were  extravagant.  Not  at  all.  They  loved  their  beau¬ 
tiful  things  but  they  could  be  thrifty  and  saving.  Even 
Mrs.  William  Randall  put  patches  on  her  aprons  and 
swept  out  her  husband’s  office  in  the  “Randall  Bank” 
One  old  man  in  Cincinnatus  was  considered  rich.  “You 
must  have  made  considerable  money,”  said  a  friend. 
“No,  no,”  said  the  old  man,  “I  never  made  money,  I 
only  saved  it.” 
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The  academies  of  both  Homer  and  Cortland  were 
attracting  young  people  from  outside  the  county.  It 
was  the  time  when  Principal  Wool  worth  was  making 
a  great  success  of  education  on  the  Homer  Green. 

Sunday  was  a  busy  day  when  farmers  from  all  the 
radiating  roads  drove  to  the  nearest  towns,  almost  in 
processions,  and  filled  the  churches  with  their  comfort¬ 
able  wives  and  handsome  children,  eight,  ten,  and 
twelve  in  a  family.  There  were  preaching  services 
both  morning  and  afternoon  on  Sundays. 

The  militia  of  the  county  made  a  brave  showing — 
generals,  prancing  horses,  gold  lace,  martial  music. 
What  better  could  you  ask? 

Cortland  County  was  building  a  new  Court  House 
in  1838.  It  was  really  fine, — Colonial,  red  brick,  with 
big  fluted  pillars  on  the  front.  Its  beauty  was  spoiled 
in  after  years  when  it  was  changed.. 

The  surest  proof  of  prosperity  was  the  fact  that 
genius  was  budding  in  Cortland  County.  In  the  years 
between  1830  and  1840  there  were  more  distinguished 
sons  bom  than  in  any  other  decade  of  its  history.  It 
is  an  interesting  fact  in  looking  at  census  items  to  find 
that  every  town  in  the  county  except  Cortland  and 
Homer  reached  its  highest  development  in  the  1830’s. 

By  1832  Homer  was  almost  as  large  as  at  the  present 
time.  In  speaking  of  the  village  of  one  hundred  years 
ago,  President  White  said,  “Homer  at  my  birth,  about 
forty  years  after  the  first  settlers  came,  was  one  of  the 
i  prettiest  villages  imaginable.  In  the  heart  of  it  was 
the  Green,  and  along  the  middle  of  this  a  line  of  church 
[  edifices  and  the  academy.  In  front  of  the  Green,  par¬ 
allel  to  the  river,  ran  north  and  south  the  broad  Main 
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Street,  beautifully  shaded  with  maples,  and  on  either 
side  of  this  in  the  middle  of  the  village  were  stores, 
shops  and  the  main  taverns,  while  north  and  south  of 
them  were  large  and  pleasant  dwellings,  each  in  its  own 
garden  or  grove  or  orchard  and  separated  from  the 
street  by  light  palings,  all  without  exception  neat,  trim, 
and  tidy.” 

This  is  a  picture  of  Homer  a  century  ago  when  the 
fine  old  houses  were  built  which  are  now  so  much  ad¬ 
mired  for  their  Colonial  architecture.  The  academy 
was  in  its  prime  and  bright  young  men  and  women 
were  hurrying  here  and  there,  laughing  gaily  as  they 
walked  with  books  and  papers  under  their  arms.  Jed- 
ediah  Barber’s  store  was  doing  a  wonderful  business 
selling  everything  under  the  sun,  and  Uncle  Billy  Sher¬ 
man’s  hardware  store  was  equally  prosperous,  in  which 
he  made  a  specialty  of  nails  of  his  own  manufacture 
with  the  letter  S  pressed  into  the  head.  There  was  a 
cupola  on  top  of  the  Sherman  hardware  store,  where 
little  Andrew  D.  White  was  privileged  to  go  some¬ 
times.  This  was  an  experience  so  thrilling  that  it 
dwarfed  for  all  time  other  lofty  buildings  which  he  saw 
in  his  later  travels. 

( 

THE  RANDALL  FOUR-CORNERS 

\ 

By  1830  the  four  corners  where  Main,  Port  Watson, 
and  Tompkins  Streets  come  together  in  Cortland  had  j. 
become  a  General  Roswell  Randall  Square.  This  gen¬ 
tleman  owned  property  on  all  four  corners.  “The  yel¬ 
low  Store,”  the  Randall’s  first  venture,  was  on  the  j, 
northeast  corner.  The  Eagle  Hotel  was  owned  by  the 
general.  It  stood  on  the  southeast  corner  where  the 
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Messenger  House  now  stands.  On  the  southwest  cor¬ 
ner  was  the  Eagle  store  where  General  Randall  “kept 
postoffice/'  and  on  the  comer  where  the  Standard 
block  is  now  located  was  the  beautiful  mansion  in 
which  the  general  lived  and  maintained  a  lordly  estab¬ 
lishment  (now  the  Masonic  Temple). 

Moreover,  Roswell  Randall  owned  land  which 
stretched  a  long  distance  on  both  sides  of  Tompkins 
Street  and  the  west  side  of  South  Main  Street. 

THE  EAGLE  STORY 

If  a  vote  could  be  taken  as  to  the  most  popular  story 
in  the  history  of  Cortland  County,  it  would  undoubted¬ 
ly  point  to  the  General  Randall  eagle  story.  This 
story  has  been  told  again  and  again  and  with  many 
variations.  The  following  is  probably  correct  in  its 
details  because  it  was  told  by  the  son  of  the  person 
who  captured  the  eagle,  back  in  1828,  over  one  hundred 
years  ago. 

It  was  John  C.  Kinney  who  caught  the  bird,  not  in 
Dryden,  as  is  generally  supposed,  but  in  Kinney's 
Gulf,  west  of  Cortland.  John  was  then  a  boy  living 
on  his  father's  farm  on  the  Kinney  Gulf  road.  A  sheep 
from  their  flock  had  died  that  winter,  and  because  it 
was  winter  and  the  ground  was  frozen,  the  sheep  was 
thrown  out  in  a  field  to  await  warmer  weather  for 
burial.  An  eagle  was  seen  to  fly  down  several  times 
and  get  a  meal  from  the  old  sheep. 

John's  older  brothers  set  a  trap,  hoping  to  catch  the 
bird,  but  it  was  too  wise  to  be  caught. 

John  told  his  brothers  that  he  was  quite  sure  he 
could  get  the  eagle,  and  although  they  laughed  at  him, 
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he  made  his  plans.  Under  the  snow  he  planted  the 
trap  close  by  the  sheep,  and  since  the  ground  was 
frozen  too  hard  for  a  stake  to  be  driven,  John  tied 
two  log  chains  to  the  trap  to  make  sure  that  when  the 
bird  was  caught  it  did  not  fly  away  with  the  trap  and 
all.  Then  he  covered  everything  with  snow  and  waited 
for  Mr.  Eagle  to  arrive. 

Sure  enough,  the  eagle  came  and  was  caught,  just 
as  John  had  planned.  The  Kinney  boys  put  together 
a  rough  cage  and  had  a  gloriously  exciting  time  getting 
the  strong,  wild  bird  into  its  prison. 

John  sold  the  eagle  to  William  Bassett,  a  jeweler  of 
Cortland,  who  put  it  in  an  iron  cage  especially  made 
for  the  purpose.  It  was  a  large  one,  standing  six  or 
seven  feet  high. 

Poor  eagle!  Life  was  not  so  pleasant  as  when  it 
flew  among  the  hills  of  Kinney  Gulf.  Mr.  Bassett  sold 
the  bird  to  General  Roswell  Randall,  who  placed  the 
cage  on  his  front  lawn  where  the  Cortland  Standard 
block  now  stands.  Then  it  was  removed  to  a  little 
triangle  of  grass  where  Watson's  drug  store  is  now 
located.  This  was  near  the  door  of  General  Randall’s 
store,  which  stood  where  is  now  the  Parker  block,  and 
people  going  and  coming  always  stopped  to  say  a  word 
to  the  captive  eagle. 

It  was  a  very  large  and  handsome  bird,  but  it  never 
could  be  fully  tamed. 

Fourth  of  July,  1831,  was  no  common  celebration. 
Flags  were  flying  around  the  four  corners  where  Gen¬ 
eral  Roswell  Randall  had  built  his  house  and  hotel 
and  store,  and  a  band  was  playing  patriotic  music  all 
day  long.  There  were  men  still  living  who  had  fought 
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in  the  Revolutionary  War  and  could  remember  the 
joy  of  that  first  Fourth  of  July  in  1776  when  the  Decla¬ 
ration  of  Independence  was  read  in  Philadelphia 
and  the  old  Liberty  Bell  had  pealed  out  its  jubilant 
news  to  all  the  country. 

Early  in  the  morning  a  cannon  roared  through  the 
seven  valleys  of  Cortland  Village  and  echoed  from 
South  Hill  and  Salisbury  Hill  and  all  the  other  hills 
round  about.  People  were  streaming  into  town  from 
Homer  and  Virgil  and  Truxton  and  far  Cincinnatus. 

They  came  afoot  and  on  horseback — whole  families 
in  lumber  wagons  with  spans  of  horses.  The  two 
churches  of  the  town,  the  Methodist  and  Presbyterian, 
were  ringing  their  bells  in  wild  glee,  and  no  doubt 
there  were  active  boys  pulling  the  bell  ropes.  The 
Academy  bell  was  ringing  too;  the  Academy  be¬ 
tween  the  two  churches.  Something  was  going  to 
happen.  Old  Main  Street  was  crowded  with  people 
and  horses  and  wagons.  Boys  and  girls  were  sitting  on 
the  Randall  wall. 

Whether  General  Randall  was  tired  of  trying  to  tame 
a  wild  eagle  or  bore  a  troubled  conscience  for  keeping 
in  captivity  one  which  stood  as  ah  emblem  of  American 
liberty,  we  do  not  know. 

He  talked  with  William  Bassett,  the  brother  of  Mrs. 
William  Randall.  Being  a  silversmith,  Mr.  Bassett 
made  a  silver  clasp  and  engraved  upon  it  the  words 
“To  Henry  Clay,  Louisville,  Ky.,  from  William  Bassett 
of  Cortland  Villa,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y.”  This  he  placed 
on  the  bird’s  leg. 

Thus  it  was  that  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1831,  William 
Bassett  took  the  eagle  to  the  top  of  the  cupola  of  the 
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Eagle  Hotel,  standing  where  the  Messenger  House 
now  stands,  and  faced  the  bird  toward  the  southwest. 
With  an  immense  crowd  watching,  the  eagle  was  set 
at  liberty.  It  stood  erect  upon  the  cupola,  flapped  its 
wings  three  times,  and  with  the  military  corps  firing 
guns  and  the  citizens  swinging  their  hats,  the  eagle 
vanished  out  of  sight. 

On  July  11,  1831,  the  sequel  of  this  story  transpired. 
An  Indian  shot  an  eagle  on  a  high  bluff,  bordering  the 
Mississippi  River,  three  miles  north  of  Dubuque.  It 
measured  three  feet  and  eleven  inches  from  tip  to  tip  of 
its  outstretched  wings.  On  its  leg  was  riveted  a  silver 
clasp  with  an  inscription  thereon  just  as  William 
Bassett  had  engraved  it.  Eventually  the  silver  clasp 
came  back,  and  ever  since  that  day  people  have  loved 
to  tell  the  story  of  General  Randall’s  eagle. 

The  latter  part  of  this  story  came  from  the  lips  of 
Miss  Wilhelmina  Randall,  who  lived  all  her  life  of 
ninety-three  years  in  the  beautiful  old  house  on  Main 
Street  known  as  the  Randall  mansion.  She  was  a  little 
girl  eleven  years  old  when  the  eagle  took  his  flight 
from  the  Eagle  Hotel,  and  she  told  the  story  with  all 
the  pleasure  of  one  who  saw  it  happen. 

She  added  one  more  detail  which  is  not  mentioned 
by  anyone  else.  She  said  that  when  the  bird  began 
its  flight  it  was  a  little  bewildered.  Three  years  had 
passed  since  it  had  tried  its  wings.  It  circled  around  a 
few  times  and  flew  over  to  the  orchard  which  stood 
behind  the  Randall  mansion,  and  there  it  alighted.  A 
crowd  of  boys  rushed  toward  it  and  the  bird  flew  away 
over  Court  House  Hill,  headed  for  the  west. 
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A  PANTHER  STORY  OF  1830 
Were  there  panthers  in  Cortland  County  as  late  as 
1830?  And  were  there  deer  as  late  as  1840?  Yes — 
we  can  prove  it  by  stories  of  Salisbury  Hill,  which  is 
the  hill  to  the  east  of  Cortland  city,  rising  from  the 
river  bank  of  the  East  Branch  of  the  Tioughnioga. 

On  the  top  of  Salisbury  Hill  lived  Elisha  Salisbury, 
a  “first  settler/'  There  he  established  his  farm  and 
to  it  a  trail  ran  up  the  hillside,  which  is  now  a  road. 
One  morning  in  1830,  Elisha  Salisbury,  Jr.,  had  an 
errand  down  the  hill  and  he  forgot  to  take  his  gun. 
Now  the  early  settlers  seldom  moved  through  the  forest 
roads  and  trails  without  a  gun  in  their  hands.  They 
were  quite  likely  to  have  to  use  one. 

IAt  a  point  in  the  trail  which  came  down  the  hill 
from  the  Salisbury  farm  there  was  a  big  beech  tree 
which  flung  its  branches  over  the  pathway  where 
Elisha,  Jr.,  was  riding  horseback  down  to  the  river 
road  below.  Something  made  him  look  up  to  the  over¬ 
spreading  branches  of  the  big  beech  tree,  and  there  he 
saw  the  form  of  an  enormous  panther  in  the  very  act 
of  collecting  himself  to  spring  when  the  boy  and  his 
horse  should  come  under  the  tree.  Elisha,  Jr.,  wished 
he  had  his  gun,  but  without  the  gun  there  was  nothing 
else  to  do  but  go  back  to  the  house  to  get  it.  When  he 
returned  to  the  tree,  the  panther  was  gone.  If  Elisha 
Salisbury,  Jr.,  had  not  been  a  keen-sighted  woodsman, 
there  might  not  have  been  any  Mrs.  James  Jenman 
at  the  present  day  to  tell  this  story,  which  she  heard 
from  the  lips  of  her  father. 

And  deer?  Mrs.  Jenman  has  heard  her  father 
tell  how  the  deer  used  to  come  into  the  barnyard  to 
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eat  hay  along  with  the  cows.  It  was  not  an  uncommon 
sight  to  see  deer  on  Salisbury  Hill  in  the  early  ’40’s, 
even  after  Cortland  had  become  quite  a  sizable  town. 

BIG  BUSINESS  ON  THE  SCOTT  ROAD 

By  1836  there  were  rude  roads  all  the  way  to  New 
York.  It  was  in  the  middle  of  winter  of  that  year  that 
Scott  road  felt  very  busy  and  excited.  Sixteen  farmers 
were  preparing  to  haul  their  produce  to  the  great  city. 
You  can  imagine  all  the  talk  that  such  a  venture  would 
occasion. 

These  sixteen  farmers  and  all  their  wives  and  children 
could  think  of  nothing  else  but  the  chances  of  the 
weather,  the  condition  of  the  roads,  the  fitness  of  the 
horses,  and  more  particularly,  the  quality  of  the  produce 
they  would  carry. 

On  February  1  the  procession  was  ready  to  start: 
sixteen  sleighs,  one  behind  another,  each  with  a  driver 
and  his  pair  of  good  horses.  All  the  neighborhood  was 
out  to  see  them  go.  Whips  cracked,  sleighs  creaked  on 
the  frozen  snow,  and  everybody  shouted  goodbys.  It 
was  a  great  adventure,  much  more  exciting  than  a 
truck  or  bus  ride  to  New  York,  a  hundred  years  later. 

MODESTE  DEVOE 

There  was  one  man  with  an  especially  happy  heart. 
It  was  Abraham  DeVoe.  Only  that  very  morning  a  new 
little  daughter  had  come  into  his  home  and  the  mother 
had  named  her  “Modeste.”  Who  could  forget  the 
date  of  that  wonderful  exodus  from  Scott  road,  since 
Modeste  DeVoe  reckoned  her  bithday  from  the  im¬ 
portant  event? 
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It  was  probably  by  the  river-road  to  Binghamton, 
that  they  traveled  .  First  they  made  a  brave  showing 
as  they  passed  through  the  thriving  village  of  Homer 
and  over  the  hill  to  East  Homer  Valley,  then  to  Port 
Watson  and  Blodgett  Mills.  By  and  by  the  road  ran 
through  the  “Narrows”  on  its  way  to  Marathon,  a 
road  so  truly  narrow  that  two  teams  could  not  pass. 
It  was  only  by  “driving  like  lightning  and  yelling  like 
thunder,”  as  old  people  used  to  say,  that  any  one  dared 
to  drive  through  the  Narrows. 

So  it  was,  on  to  Binghamton  and  finally  New  York. 
But  I  have  not  told  you  what  they  were  so  carefully 
carrying  in  their  sleighs,  hoping  for  a  good  sale  in 
New  York.  They  had  pork,  potash,  and  dried  apples. 

And  what  did  they  bring  back  in  the  sixteen  sleighs 
to  make  the  long  journey  well  worth  while?  Sugar, 
tea,  snuff,  and  tobacco,  the  luxuries  of  life,  so  they 
thought. 

This  is  a  true  story  told  as  an  old  lady  told  it  many 
years  ago. 

MASON  LORING’S  REMINISCENCES 

“Every  small  town  had  its  militia  even  as  far  back  as 
1800.  The  men  would  drill  in  their  separate  villages 
and  then  come  together  for  general  training,  usually 
held  on  the  Homer  Green. 

“The  drill  or  training  field  for  Cortland  Village  was 
in  a  meadow  which  is  now  Reynolds  Avenue  and  Union 
Street. 

“Colonel  Roswell  Randall  became  a  brigadier  general. 

“Among  the  captains  I  remember  Charles  Kings¬ 
bury,  Ward  Woodward,  Samuel  Sherman,  John 
McGraw,  and  Asa  Loring. 
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“The  time  came  when  your  humble  servant  was 
made  captain  of  the  McGrawville  infantry.  It  would 
have  done  your  heart  good  to  have  seen  the  under¬ 
signed  and  his  orderly  sergeant,  Alonzo  Blodgett,  who 
afterwards  became  major,  taking  high  and  lofty  steps 
passing  in  review  before  Major  General  Hatheway, 
General  Randall  and  Colonel  Thomas  Scudder. 

GENERAL  TRAINING 

“The  day  of  all  days  in  the  year  was  General  Trai- 
ing.  It  was  in  the  fore  part  of  September.  The  fathers 
would  tell  their  boys  ‘If  we  get  through  haying,  then 
you  can  go  General  Training.’  How  the  boys  would 
work.  With  ten  cents  or  a  shilling  given  us  came  the 
reminder  that  we  must  not  spend  it,  but  learn  to  be 
saving.  A  friend  of  mine  who  has  been  president  of  a 
Homer  bank,  said  that  ten  cents  was  all  he  had,  and  he 
had  to  work  for  one  of  the  neighbors  to  get  it,  and  he 
never  spent  it  at  all. 

“I  well  remember  as  we  boys  went  over  the  hill  to 
Homer  and  heard  the  fife  and  drum  on  the  Homer 
Green  we  couldn’t  wait  to  walk,  but  would  run  down 
the  hill  as  fast  as  our  feet  would  carry  us. 

“The  first  draft  upon  our  shilling  would  be  on  a  hunk 
of  gingerbread,  the  next  for  a  glass  of  sweet  cider  made 
the  day  before,  a  penny  a  glass,  and  some  times  a  little 
honey  and  our  wants  were  satisfied.  Candy  and  pea¬ 
nuts  were  not  known  in  these  parts  in  old  days. 

“A  friend  of  mine  living  in  Cortland  said  he  raffled 
for  a  card  of  ginger-bread  and  took  it  home  to  share 
with  his  brothers  and  sisters.  His  parents  had  company 
for  supper  and  ate  it  all  up,  he  not  having  even  a  taste. 
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“What  an  imposing  sight  when  the  regiment  was 
formed  on  Homer  Green  in  front  of  the  churches  (there 
were  no  trees  on  the  Green  then),  Colonel  Roswell 
Randall  commanding.  He  wore  a  splendid  uniform 
and  was  mounted  on  a  grand  horse  covered  with  gay 
trappings.  My!  It  was  a  sight  for  the  boys  as  they 
stood  looking  on  with  their  mouths  full  of  ginger¬ 
bread. 

“We  boys  thought  it  a  great  honor  to  hold  the  horses 
while  the  officers  dismounted. 

“Once  in  two  years,  Major  General  Hatheway  of 
Solon,  and  his  staff,  would  be  present.  The  uniforms 
would  be  trimmed  with  gold  lace.  We  could  hardly 
contain  ourselves  when  the  regiment  marched  in  re¬ 
view  to  the  tunes  of  ‘Bonaparte  Crossing  the  Rhine' 
and  ‘Yankee  Doodle’.  A  hollow  square  would  be 
formed,  and  Rev.  John  Keep,  for  many  years  chaplain 
of  the  regiment,  would  offer  prayer.” 

MAJOR  GENERAL  HATHEWAY 

Samuel  Hatheway  of  Solon,  as  Major  General,  was  a 
brilliant  personage.  He  was  the  big  man  at  General 
Training  and  took  the  part  well.  All  eyes  were  on  his 
handsome  figure.  To  sit  a  horse  well  was  second  na¬ 
ture  to  General  Hatheway.  Rev.  Dr.  T.  T.  Munger 
once  remarked,  “I  wish  to  say  in  all  soberness  that  I 
have  never  seen  a  finer  figure  of  a  man  on  horseback 
than  General  Hatheway  when  he  came  up  from  Solon 
to  review  the  militia.  After  Andrew  D.  White,  Thur- 
low  Weed,  and  Judge  Samuel  Nelson,  he  was  probably 
the  most  distinguished  citizen  that  the  County  of  Cort¬ 
land  has  produced.” 
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The  closing  of  General  Training  day  was  not  credit¬ 
able,  to  say  the  least.  It  was  not  malice  aforethought 
but  in  a  spirit  of  fun,  the  drawing  of  peddlers’  wagons 
into  the  river  and  leaving  them  there.  It  was  just  the 
mischief  of  boys. 

A  NOTABLE  GROUP  OF  HOUSES 

There  is  a  neighborly  group  of  houses  in  Homer 
which  probably  represents  more  interesting  history 
and  personality  than  any  other  cluster  of  houses  in 
New  York  State. 

Look  for  this  group  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Albany 
Streets: 

1.  The  birthplace  of  Andrew  D.  White,  President  of 
Cornell  University,  United  States  Ambassador  to 
Germany,  and  Cortland  County’s  most  celebrated 
citizen,  is  on  the  northeast  corner. 

2.  “The  Braeside  Inn,”  on  the  southeast  corner,  has 
been  known  under  different  names,  “Wisdom’s  Gate” 
being  the  most  remarkable.  The  building  is  a  perfect 
example  of  Colonial  architecture,  and  Homer  is  to  be 
congratulated  that  it  has  been  kept  in  its  original  lines 
since  1816,  when  it  was  built  by  Joshua  Ballard. 

3.  Behind  the  inn,  on  Albany  Street,  is  the  birthplace 
of  William  0.  Stoddard,  secretary  to  President  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln  during  his  residence  at  the  White  House 
in  Washington,  and  author  of  the  “Life  of  Lincoln” 
and  many  other  books. 

4.  South  of  “The  Braeside”  is  the  oldest  house  in 
Homer.  It  was  erected  by  Andrew  Burr  and  pieced 
together  with  two  or  three  older  buildings.  No  less 
interesting  is  it  because  it  was  the  home  for  a  time  of 
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Professor  George  L.  Burr,  former  librarian  and  profes¬ 
sor  of  history  in  Cornell  University. 

5.  Opposite  “The  Braeside”  is  the  beautiful  house 
known  as  “The  Hedges,”  the  home  of  the  Honorable 
Jacob  M.  Schermerhorn  and  now  owned  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  H.  Webster.  Much  of  Homer’s  history 
is  built  into  the  walls  of  this  gracious  mansion. 

6.  Three  doors  north  of  “The  Hedges”  is  the  home  of 
David  Hannum,  a  unique  character  in  modem  fiction. 

To  sum  up,  we  have  three  houses  in  this  group  which 
were  the  homes  of  well-known  literary  men,  a 
Colonial  inn  with  a  story,  one  mansion  which  has  been 
the  pride  of  Homer  for  many  years,  and  one  house 
which  was  the  home  of  “David  Hamm.”  Each  house 
has  its  own  particular,  interesting  history  which  must 
be  told. 

ANDREW  D.  WHITE’S  BIRTHPLACE 

On  the  house  which  occupies  the  north  corner  of 
Albany  Street  there  is  a  marker  which  says,  “In  this 
house  was  bom  in  1832  Andrew  D.  White,  President  of 
Cornell  University.”  The  marker  was  placed  on  the 
house  by  the  trustees  of  Cornell  University. 

Andrew  D.  White  lived  in  the  house  until  he  was 
seven  years  old,  when  his  father,  Horace  White,  moved 
toSyracuse  to  become  one  of  its  most  prominent  bankers. 

The  house  was  built  in  1819  and  has  seen  many 
changes.  Once  there  was  a  store  on  the  south  side,  and 
now  a  mansard  roof  has  changed  its  Colonial  style. 

“wisdom’s  gate” 

“The  Braeside  Inn”  in  the  south  corner  of  Main  and 
Albany  Streets  is  one  of  Homer’s  treasures,  both  archi- 
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tecturally  and  historically.  How  fortunate  it  is  that  it 
has  been  kept  so  true  to  its  period — the  period  of  1816, 
when  it  was  built  by  Joshua  Ballard,  the  grandfather 
of  the  late  Mr.  Seymour  M.  Ballard.  Few  towns  in 
the  State  can  boast  of  so  fine  a  Colonial  building. 
Joshua  Ballard  was  the  first  school  teacher  in  Homer 
and  possessed  good  taste. 

As  early  as  1822  it  was  kept  as  a  hotel  and  still  fol¬ 
lows  its  calling.  Its  most  eccentric  landlord  was  George 
Washington  Samson,  who  kept  a  “Temperance  Hotel.” 

Andrew  D.  White,  president  of  Cornell  University, 
has  said,  “I  have  always  remembered  the  sign  post  of 
the  ‘lower  hotel’  erected  by  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel 
just  opposite  my  house.  The  sign  read  ‘Wisdom’s 
Gate,  kept  by  G.  W.  Samson.’  I  had  a  boy’s  curiosity 
to  know  what  it  all  meant  and  I  found  that  the  message 
which  the  eccentric  proprietor  wished  to  convey  was 
that  whoever  entered  that  gate  would  have  to  drink 
cold  water  and  no  whiskey.” 

From  the  ceiling  in  what  was  once  the  bar-room, 
Landlord  Samson  hung  an  empty  flask,  upside  down, 
to  show  his  feelings  on  the  temperance  question,  and 
once  a  year  he  edited  a  paper  called  The  Bumble  Bee, 
and  it  was  a  stinger. 

Various  conditions  have  followed  in  the  old  inn  until 
the  present  day  when  we  know  it  as  “The  Braeside.” 

BIRTHPLACE  OF  WILLIAM  O.  STODDARD 

It  is  not  so  much  the  house  as  the  man  who  is  inter¬ 
esting.  William  0.  Stoddard  was  born  in  1835  in  the 
house  which  stands  on  Albany  Street  behind  the 
Braeside  Inn.  He  was  three  years  younger  than  An- 
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drew  D.  White,  his  neighbor,  but  they  were  great 
friends,  and  when  Andrew’s  parents  moved  to  Syra¬ 
cuse,  the  Stoddards  moved  into  the  big  house  on  the 
corner  which  had  been  the  home  of  the  Whites. 

William  Stoddard  was  educated  in  the  famous 
Academy  at  Homer  and  at  Rochester  University.  In 
after  years  he  wrote  stories  for  boys  and  girls,  and  it  is 
said  that  if  one  wants  to  revive  old  days  in  Homer  he 
may  find  the  schoolboy  pranks  of  those  times  in  the 
tales  of  William  0.  Stoddard. 

William  Stoddard’s  big  opportunity  in  life  was  his 
connection  with  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  was  the  first 
person  to  suggest  that  Lincoln  would  make  a  good 
president.  He  put  his  idea  into  print  in  the  newspaper 
he  was  publishing,  and  the  article  was  copied  all  over 
the  country.  Abraham  Lincoln  recognized  the  good 
turn  and  asked  William  Stoddard  to  go  with  him  to  the 
White  House  and  be  one  of  his  secretaries. 

It  was  William  Stoddard  who  copied  the  Emanci¬ 
pation  Proclamation,  fresh  from  the  hand  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

One  of  his  cherished  souvenirs  was  a  key  to  the  White 
House,  the  latch-key  which  he  used  while  he  lived  in 
that  historic  mansion. 

THE  BURR  HOMESTEAD 

The  house  just  south  of  “The  Braeside”  is  pointed  to 
as  the  oldest  house  in  Homer.  Professor  George  L. 
Burr  of  Cornell  University,  the  boy  who  climbed  from 
“printer’s  devil”  in  the  early  days  of  the  Cortland 
Standard  to  the  head  of  the  Department  of  History  in 
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Cornell  University,  tells  the  following  facts  about  the 
house,  which  was  his  grandfather’s: 

“All  my  life  in  Homer  was  spent  under  a  roof  which 
was  once  that  of  the  first  school  and  first  church  (built 
in  1799).  This  building  was  on  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  Green.  My  grandmother,  who  was  a  girl  of  nine 
when  she  arrived  here  from  Connecitcut  in  1803,  used 
to  tell  me,  remembering  it  well,  how  on  Sunday  the 
swinging  partition  was  drawn  up  to  turn  the  school 
into  a  church.  The  old  building  stands  on  the  spot  to 
which  my  grandfather  moved  it  from  the  corner  of  the 
Green  down  yonder,  to  just  beyond  Albany  Street, 
next  south  of  what  was  called  ‘the  Sampson  Tavern’ 
(Braeside). 

“But  it  is  only  the  lower  rear  part  of  the  structure, 
for  the  higher  front,  with  eaves  to  the  street  (also 
added  by  my  grandfather),  was  the  first  public  house 
built  in  Homer,  Major  Stimson’s  old  tavern. 

“There  it  stands — church,  school  and  tavern,  a 
strange  union  it  sounds  to  our  squeamish  modern 
ears.” 

“the  hedges”  in  homer 

In  the  group  of  distinguished  houses  centering  around 
Main  and  Albany  Streets,  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  H.  Webster,  is  both  beautiful  and  historical. 

This  was  the  spot  where  John  Ballard,  one  of  five 
brothers  to  settle  in  Homer  before  1800,  built  a  log 
cabin  which  was  not  only  his  home,  but  the  first  tav¬ 
ern  on  Main  Street.  Later  (about  1803)  he  sold  it  to 
Major  Enos  Stimson,  who  also  kept  it  as  an  inn,  and  it 
was  in  this  tavern  that  an  Indian  orgy  took  place, 
which  is  one  of  the  oft  told  stories  of  Cortland  County. 
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Major  Stimson  was  a  well-known  landlord  in  Homer. 
Paris  Barber  used  to  tell  the  story  that  when  the  trees 
in  front  of  the  Green  were  set  out,  Major  Stimson  came 
along  and  said,  “ Golly!  Here  you  are  setting  out 
trees  and  we  have  just  got  through  cutting  them  down.” 
Major  Stimson  could  not  forget  those  early  days  before 
1800  when  he  came  to  Homer  and  found  it  a  wilderness 
of  forest  trees. 

Major  Stimson  made  the  shingles  for  the  first  church 
which  the  Congregationalists  built  on  the  Green,  and 
they  remained  in  good  condition  as  long  as  the 
church  stood,  which  was  fifty-five  years. 

When  Enos  Stimson  kept  tavern  where  “The  Hedg¬ 
es”  now  stands,  this  was  the  business  center  of  Homer 
and  there  were  only  six  houses  in  town  in  1800.  What¬ 
ever  there  was  of  busy  life  was  around  Stimson’s  Tav¬ 
ern.  The  fact  that  the  “Albany  turnpike”  came  into 
the  valley  at  this  point  helped  to  make  trade. 

“The  Schermerhorn  House,”  as  it  is  called,  was  built 
by  Caleb  Ballard  upon  the  spot  where  Enos  Stimson 
had  kept  tavern.  This  was  shortly  before  1830.  By 
1830  it  was  the  property  of  Andrew  Dickson,  the  grand¬ 
father  for  whom  President  Andrew  D.  White  was 
named.  This  is  why  President  White  used  to  say  that 
he  was  bought  up  at  “The  Hedges.” 

In  his  autobiography,  President  White  says:  “My 
first  recollections  are  of  a  big  comfortable  house  in 
what  is  now  called  ‘Colonial'  style,  with  a  ‘stoop’  long 
and  broad  on  its  southern  side  which  in  summer  was 
shaded  with  honeysuckles.  Spreading  out  south¬ 
ward  from  this  was  a  spacious  garden  filled  with  old- 
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fashioned  flowers,  and  in  this  I  learned  to  walk.  To 
this  hour,  the  perfume  of  a  pink  brings  the  whole  scene 
before  me  and  proves  the  justice  of  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes’  saying  that  we  remember  past  scenes  more 
vividly  by  the  sense  of  smell  than  by  the  sense  of 
sight.” 

In  succession  the  house  became  the  residence  of 
Marsena  Ballard,  Colonel  Williams,  Robert  Ellis,  J. 
M.  Schermerhorn,  Mrs.  John  W.  Fisher,  and  William 
H.  Webster.  It  is  a  beautiful  old  place  and  has  been 
an  honor  to  Homer. 

It  was  while  Jacob  M.  Schermerhorn  lived  at  “The 
Hedges”  that  he  took  his  daughter  Anna  and  another 
Homer  girl  to  Washington.  President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln 
were  giving  a  reception  and  the  Homer  trio  decided  to 
attend. 

There  in  line  stood  President  Lincoln,  Mrs.  Lincoln, 
and  William  0.  Stoddard.  The  girls  quickly  saw  their 
old  playmate  of  Homer  days,  Will  Stoddard,  and  he  in 
turn  was  all  excitement  in  seeing  them.  He  whispered 
to  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  asked  if  he  might  be  excused 
long  enough  to  show  his  friends  about  the  White  House. 
Mrs.  Lincoln  evidently  was  not  so  inclined,  and  young 
Stoddard  was  obliged  to  wait  for  that  pleasure  until 
the  reception  was  over.  Meanwhile  the  Homer  guests 
were  greeted  by  the  President.  " 

Miss  Anna,  who  became  Mrs.  John  W.  Fisher,  in 
later  years  used  to  tell  how  kindly  was  the  greeting  of 
President  Lincoln.  He  took  both  her  hands  in  his  and 
said,  “It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  me  to  meet  young 
people.”  His  face  was  full  of  sincere  welcome. 
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THE  DAVID  HANNUM  HOUSE 

“The  David  Hannum  House"  needs  no  comments. 
To  learn  about  Mr.  Hannum  you  must  read  “David 
Harum.” 

Mr.  Hannum  was  a  great  lover  of  young  people.  He 
loved  nothing  better  than  to  have  a  crowd  of  boys  and 
girls  around  him  and  to  tell  them  stories.  Whenever 
there  was  a  circus  in  town  he  would  take  them  to  see 
the  show. 

Time  and  time  again  his  young  friends  would  ask 
him  to  have  his  picture  taken.  One  day  he  told  the 
children  that  he  had  yielded  to  their  wishes  and  that  if 
they  would  go  up  to  the  photographer's  they  could 
each  get  a  copy.  When  the  eager  little  ones  arrived  at 
the  photographer’s  they  found  that  Mr.  Hannum  had 
had  his  picture  taken  but  only  his  back  was  showing. 
He  laughed  a  great  deal  over  this,  for  he  dearly  loved  a 
joke. 

THE  CARDIFF  GIANT 

One  of  his  biggest  jokes  was  the  “Cardiff  Giant." 
This  was  a  huge  hoax  and  the  story  of  it  spread  over 
the  entire  country. 

Sixty  years  ago  people  in  Marathon,  Cortland,  Ho¬ 
mer,  and  Preble  were  puzzled  by  hearing  a  four-horse 
team  driving  through  on  a  dark  night,  carrying  a  large, 
heavy  box.  None  could  find  out  what  it  was. 

Two  years  later,  a  farmer  in  Cardiff,  digging  a  well, 
came  upon  a  stone  figure  which  looked  as  if  it  might  be 
a  giant  man,  turned  to  stone  in  past  ages.  People 
flocked  to  see  it.  Learned  men  from  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  came  to  pass  judgment  upon  it.  The  farmer  who 
had  discovered  it  charged  fifty  cents  for  a  look  at  it. 
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David  Hannum  was  soon  a  part  owner  of  the  giant 
and  was  giving  a  sly  wink  to  his  friends  as  the  money 
came  in.  After  a  long  time  the  story  was  out.  It  was 
only  a  make-believe  man,  carved  out  of  stone.  People 
remembered,  then,  that  they  had  heard  the  four-horse 
team  go  through  in  the  night. 

One  day  a  dapper  young  man  entered  a  passenger 
car  of  a  D.  L.  and  W.  train  and  tried  to  get  a  seat  beside 
a  short,  thickset  man  who  refused  to  move  over. 

“See  here,  do  you  know  who  I  am?”  said  the  dapper 
young  man.  “My  name  is  Sloan  and  my  father  is  the 
president  of  this  road.” 

“See  here,  young  man,  do  you  know  who  I  am?”  was 
the  ready  reply  of  the  occupant  of  the  seat,  who  did  not 
stir  an  inch  as  he  spoke.  “My  name  is  Dave  Hannum 
and  Pm  the  father  of  the  Cardiff  Giant.” 

THE  UNIVERSALIST  CHURCH  OF  CORTLAND 

The  Universalist  Church,  which  stands  on  Church 
Street  in  Cortland,  is  one  of  the  city’s  few  relics  of  one 
hundred  years  ago.  It  was  built  in  1837.  Long  before 
this  a  Universalist  Society  was  formed  (1808),  but  a 
church  had  not  been  built.  Before  the  Civil  War  this 
church  stood  four-square  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
This  and  the  subject  of  temperance  engaged  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  the  Reverend  William  H.  Fish,  who  ministered 
to  the  church  in  the  early  fifties.  It  was  through  his 
efforts  that  many  distinguished  lecturers  came  to  Cort¬ 
land.  Among  them  were  Theodore  Parker,  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  Charles  Sumner,  Wendell  Phillips, Wil¬ 
liam  Lloyd  Garrison,  George  William  Curtis,  and  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson.  With  considerable  Yankee  shrewd- 
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ness  Mr.  Fish  quite  often  managed  to  have  the  lectures 
take  place  on  Saturday  night.  This  kept  the  distin¬ 
guished  men  over  Sunday  when  there  would  be  more 
lectures,  free  of  charge.  What  wonder  that  certain 
young  people  of  the  Presbyterian  fold  were  sorely 
tempted?  However,  in  those  days  such  digressions 
from  pure  orthodoxy  were  not  to  be  allowed,  and  those 
who  sought  the  “Cobblestone  Church”  on  Sunday  were 
clearly  under  the  ban  in  the  eyes  of  their  austere  Pres¬ 
byterian  brethren.  It  occasioned  severe  discipline  on 
the  part  of  the  Session.  Several  were  excommuni¬ 
cated. 

LATER  CHURCHES 

Other  churches  of  long  standing  in  Cortland  are  the 
Catholic  (1855)  and  Episcopal  churches  (1860).  It 
may  surprise  many  people  to  know  that  the  real  name 
of  St.  Mary’s  is  “St.  Mary  of  the  Vale,”  a  very  beauti¬ 
ful  name  since  it  fits  into  the  spirit  of  the  landscape. 
Its  first  church  building  was  a  little  wooden  building  on 
River  Street,  then  called  Washington  Street.  The 
Congregational  Church  came  much  later  to  the  row  on 
Church  Street. 

GOOD  TIMES  IN  PREBLE 

The  good  times  of  old  days  always  make  interesting 
reading.  Miss  Helen  E.  VanBuskirk  of  Preble  has 
written  delightfully  of  the  social  life  in  Preble  in  her 
youth  and  earlier  years: 

“In  winter  there  were  sleighrides  for  the  young, 
which  generally  wound  up  with  a  surprise  party.  Of 
course,  some  of  the  surprises  were  a  little  hard  on  the 
surprised.  You  remember  that  Josiah  Allen  would  not 
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be  surprised  when  the  crowd  came,  finding  him  behind 
the  stove  with  his  feet  in  a  tub  of  hot  water.  But  all 
the  same,  surprise  parties  were  popular. 

“Spelling  schools  were  one  of  the  pleasant  diversions 
of  winter  for  the  young.  One  district  would  challenge 
its  neighbor  school  to  a  spelling  bee.  Being  able  to 
spell  both  schools  down  was  a  great  honor  for  the  boy 
or  girl,  as  well  as  an  honor  for  the  school. 

“Donation  parties  for  the  ministers  were  well  at¬ 
tended.  The  parties  were  often  held  at  the  hotel  because 
there  was  more  space  for  the  huge  gifts  of  vegetables 
and  fruit  which  were  brought  by  the  farmers  round  about. 

“There  were  dancing  parties.  The  hours  were  from 
1  p.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  If  for  any  reason  the  party  held  over 
until  9  p.  m.,  there  was  a  severe  reprimand  given. 

“Evening  parties  were  also  popular.  They  would  go 
in  sleigh  loads,  all  of  the  family,  and  sometimes  a  neigh¬ 
bor  family.  The  hostess  would  get  supper  for  them. 
There  was  always  enough  in  the  cellar  and  the  cup¬ 
boards  to  feed  the  crowd. 

“At  noontime,  dinner  parties  were  welcome.  You 
always  had  this  invitation:  ‘Come  any  day,  but  come 
early  enough  to  get  your  name  in  the  pot.’  You  see,  the 
dinner  was  cooked  in  a  large  iron  pot,  potatoes,  meat, 
vegetables,  and  on  top  sometimes  there  would  be  a  bag 
pudding — a  stout  linen  bag  with  the  batter  put  in 
and  laid  on  the  meat.” 

We  sometimes  wonder  if  the  crowds  which  drew  up 
their  horses  before  a  farmhouse  door  were  as  welcome 
as  this  sounds — was  the  farmer’s  busy  wife  always 
glad  to  feed  ten  or  a  dozen  extra  people  who  came  without 
warning? 
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MASON  LORING’S  REMINISCENCES 

“Getting  married  was  a  great  event.  I  don’t  know 
that  they  were  married  any  stronger  then,  but  they 
stayed  married. 

“The  young  men  would,  to  use  a  military  term,  skir¬ 
mish  around  a  year  or  two  before  bringing  on  a  general 
engagement  which  would  be  when  the  young  man  had 
a  cage  of  his  own  to  keep  his  bird  in,  and  when  the  girl 
had  two  feather  beds  (made  of  geese  feathers),  a  bu¬ 
reau,  table,  and  a  set  of  chairs.  A  cow  and  five  or  ten 
sheep  were  given  her  by  her  parents.  Then  they  were 
ready  to  be  married. 

“The  relatives  and  intimate  friends  were  invited, 
and  if  it  could  be  done  so  quietly  that  the  neighbors 
would  be  surprised,  so  much  the  better. 

“The  minister  said  to  the  bride,  ‘You  promise  to 
love  and  obey,’  and  the  bride  never  hesitated  to  say 
‘I  do.’  Wedding  cake  and  wine  were  served. 

“The  second  day  after  the  wedding  it  was  the  proper 
thing  for  the  groom  to  take  his  bride  and  marriage 
guests  to  his  father’s  home  for  festivities. 

GOING  OUT  BRIDE 

“  ‘Going  out  bride’  was  the  first  Sunday  the  bride 
and  groom  went  to  church  together.  I  remember  that 
when  I  was  a  small  boy  I  went  with  my  father  to  the 
Congregational  Church  in  Homer.  Horace  White  and 
wife,  Caroline  Dickson,  parents  of  Andrew  D.  White, 
president  of  Cornell  University,  came  across  the  Green. 
Someone  said,  ‘There  comes  Hod  White,  going  out 
bride.’  (1829). 
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HORNING 

“In  some  places  the  parties  were  serenaded  with  a 
homing.  Tin  pans,  tin  horns,  cowbells  and  muskets 
were  used.  What  they  lacked  in  harmony  they  made 
up  in  noise. 

“There  was  no  time  or  money  spent  in  going  to  Long 
Branch  or  Niagara  Falls.  They  settled  down  to  hard 
work  to  have  a  home  for  themselves  and  children.” 


Chapter  XI 


Big  Interests 

1840—1850 

By  1840  Cortland  County  was  almost  fifty  years  old. 
It  was  no  longer  a  little  community  off  in  the  hills,  de¬ 
pendent  upon  itself  and  interested  only  in  making  a 
living.  Cortland  County  held  her  head  high  among  the 
other  counties  of  New  York  State.  Everything  which 
interested  the  world  at  large  interested  Cortland 
County. 

To  be  sure  there  were  no  railroads  bringing  in  the 
news  from  the  outside  world,  but  coaches  were  going 
and  coming  and  the  plank  road  to  Syracuse  (opened 
1849)  made  travel  a  luxury.  One  had  to  stop  at  three 
toll-gates  on  the  way  to  the  city  to  pay  for  the  privilege. 
The  arks  on  the  Tioughnioga  were  quite  out  of  fashion 
by  1840. 

The  Washingtonian  Temperance  movement  was 
sweeping  over  the  country,  and  Cortland  County  em¬ 
braced  the  cause  with  great  enthusiasm.  You  signed  the 
pledge  and  became  a  teetotaler  or  you  remained  in  the 
seat  of  the  scornful.  It  was  plainly  a  case  of  the  sheep 
and  the  goats  with  equal  numbers  in  both  folds. 

Politics  ran  high  in  the  serious  forties.  There  were 
processions  with  torches  and  barbecues  and  much 
singing  and  shouting.  “Tippicanoe  and  Tyler  too!" 
the  Whig  boys  of  Cortland  would  yell,  and  the  Demo¬ 
crats  of  Solon  would  hiss  them  out  with  “Hurrah  for 
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Martin  VanBuren!”  And  then  it  was  Polk  or  Henry 
Clay.  Never  were  there  such  orators  as  in  those  days. 
Cortland  people  hung  on  the  words  of  Calhoun  and 
Clay,  Daniel  Webster,  William  H.  Seward,  and  Salmon 
P.  Chase. 

Then  came  the  Mexican  War  with  its  popular  heroes. 
It  was  just  the  time  in  Cortland  County  to  name  some 
new  towns  for  Scott  and  Taylor  and  Cuyler. 

Another  question  was  looming  big,  the  slavery  ques¬ 
tion.  It  divided  families,  friends,  churches,  and  polit¬ 
ical  parties.  In  fact,  Cortland  County  was  well  stirred 
up  along  in  the  forties  and  fifties.  She  was  tackling 
national  questions. 

THE  HENRY  CLAY  FLAG 

In  1844  Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky  was  the  Whig  can¬ 
didate  for  President  of  the  United  States.  He  had 
many  admirers  around  Cortland  County.  James  K. 
Polk  of  Tennessee  was  the  Democratic  candidate.  It 
was  a  famous  political  fight.  The  Cortland  County 
Whig  shouted  for  Clay,  and  The  Cortland  Democrat 
(just  newborn  in  Cortland  for  this  occasion)  supported 
Polk. 

The  Cortland  County  Whig  offered  a  prize  to  the  town 
in  the  county  which  would  send  the  most  Whig  votes  to 
the  Cortland  headquarters.  The  Whig  women  of  Ho¬ 
mer,  although  not  voters,  were  entrusted  with  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  making  a  wonderful  flag  which  was  the  coveted 
prize.  Cincinnatus  turned  out  to  a  man  (with  one  ex¬ 
ception)  and  the  Henry  Clay  flag  went  to  Cincinnatus. 
At  the  present  time  this  ninety-year-old  flag  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  Cortland  County  Historical  Society. 
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It  is  made  of  white  satin  embroidered  with  trailing 
vines  and  flowers,  and  in  the  center  is  a  picture  of 
Henry  Clay. 

The  Democrats  of  Cortland  were  not  to  be  outdone  by 
the  Whigs.  In  the  new  “Democrat”  office  on  Main 
Street,  there  was  a  foreman  named  Sinclair,  who  had  a 
voice  like  a  cannon.  During  the  campaign  of  1844  he 
found  a  way  of  irritating  the  Whigs  which  gave  him  a 
great  amount  of  pleasure.  He  would  thrust  his  head 
out  of  the  office  window  and  let  his  voice  go  booming  up 
and  down  Main  Street,  “Hurrah  for  Polk”  until  the 
Whigs  in  their  Cortland  House  headquarters  were 
fairly  beside  themselves  with  rage.  It  was  “Hurrah 
for  Polk!”  from  five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  all  day  and 
until  midnight.  No  Whig  could  appear  on  the  street 
without  a  salute  from  the  Democratic  office.  The 
laugh  was  on  the  Whigs. 

GEN.  HATHEWAY’S  POLITICS 

In  politics  General  Hatheway  was  an  ardent  Demo¬ 
crat  and  prided  himself  on  having  cast  his  first  vote 
for  Thomas  Jefferson.  So  devoted  were  his  townsmen 
to  him  that  often  they  voted  his  favorite  ticket  to  a 
man.  The  common  saying  in  Cortland  County  on 
Election  Day  was,  “Wait  until  you  hear  from  Solon.” 
About  midnight  the  cry  would  go  up,  “Solon  is  coming. 
We  hear  the  tramp  of  the  horses!”  and  in  the  deep 
bass  voice  of  the  General  the  Democratic  vote  of  Solon 
would  be  announced.  Often  it  would  change  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  election  in  Cortland  County. 

This  devotion  of  his  townspeople  to  their  hero  was 
not  won  through  undue  influence  nor  by  flattery  and 
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money,  but  it  was  Solon’s  faith  in  the  rectitude  and 
good  judgment  of  their  leader. 

THE  STOLEN  CANNON 

The  greatest  Fourth  of  July  celebration  McGraw 
ever  saw  took  place  in  1845.  The  church  Green  was 
decorated  with  tents  and  flags.  Long  tables  were 
stretched  on  the  grass  under  bowers  of  branches  where 
a  picnic  dinner  of  roast  beef  and  roast  pig  was  served. 
There  was  music,  a  parade,  speeches,  and  great  excite¬ 
ment,  but  the  most  exciting  thing  of  all  was  not  planned 
in  the  program. 

When  McGraw  citizens  began  preparations  for  their 
celebration,  they  asked  Homer  for  the  loan  of  their  big 
cannon.  There  were  three  such  cannon  in  the  county, 
government  property,  stationed  in  Homer,  Virgil,  and 
Truxton.  Homer  did  not  think  best  to  let  McGraw 
have  the  cannon,  so  McGraw  borrowed  from  Virgil. 
But  the  matter  rankled  in  the  minds  of  the  good  people 
of  McGraw,  and  one  night  Captain  Wilson  Phelps  took 
his  men  and  went  over  to  Homer,  and  toward  morning 
they  returned,  bringing  the  Homer  cannon  with  them. 

Homerites  intended  to  celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July 
themselves,  and  they  wanted  their  cannon.  They 
wanted  it  badly.  There  were  plenty  of  Homer  men  to 
volunteer  to  bring  it  back.  They  concluded  that  a  dark 
night  was  the  best  time  to  do  it.  “Old  Brimfield”  was 
their  cannon  and  they  proposed  to  have  it.  It  had  been 
captured  from  the  British  in  the  Revolutionary  War, 
and  now  Homer  would  capture  it  again  from  the  enemy. 

McGraw  had  a  good  friend  living  in  Homer,  no  other 
than  George  Washington  Samson,  the  landlord  of  the 
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tavern  which  was  then  called  ‘'Wisdom’s  Gate.” 
George  Washington  Samson  was  a  great  temperance 
man,  and  because  McGraw  intended  to  run  its  Fourth 
of  July  celebration  on  strictly  temperance  principles 
Uncle  G.  W.  Samson  was  pleased  to  help  them.  He 
listened  to  the  talk  around  his  tavern  and  knew  when 
the  Homer  boys  were  ready  to  start.  The  word  was 
given  to  go. 

Under  cover  of  the  darkness,  Uncle  George  Samson 
sent  his  son  Marshall  on  a  fleet  horse  to  the  camp  of  the 
McGrawvillites  to  warn  them  of  the  enemy’s  approach. 

Forty  prominent  citizens  met  on  Empire  corner  and, 
disguised  as  Negroes,  they  waited  for  the  Homerites. 
The  signal  for  battle  was  to  be  three  revolver  shots. 
Then  three  church  bells  would  ring  for  an  hour.  There 
was  no  sleeping  in  McGraw  that  night. 

Homer  had  heard  that  both  the  Virgil  and  Homer 
cannon  were  sunk  and  hidden  in  the  mill  pond.  So  to 
the  mill  pond  they  went.  But  what  was  the  use  with  all 
McGraw  fighting  them?  Under  the  trees  and  through 
the  darkness  they  vanished,  and  just  as  the  last  foe  was 
routed  the  clock  on  the  village  Green  struck  twelve. 
The  Fourth  of  July  had  begun.  The  two  cannon 
roared  (one  could  hear  them  in  Homer),  the  bells  rang, 
the  whole  town  yelled  themselves  speechless,  and  you 
don’t  wonder  that  this  was  called  the  greatest  Fourth 
that  McGraw  ever  celebrated. 

COBBLESTONE  SCHOOL  HOUSE 

Many  people  will  remember  when  there  was  an  old 
cobblestone  school  house  on  Church  Street  in  Cortland, 
opposite  the  Universalist  Church.  The  year  it  was 
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built  was  1844.  Previous  to  that  time  children  went  to 
the  basement  of  the  Universalist  Church  to  get  their 
“laming.” 

The  very  first  school  of  all  in  the  village  of  Cortland 
was  built  where  the  Messenger  House  now  stands. 
When  the  cobblestone  school  was  built  it  was  consid¬ 
ered  the  last  word  in  school  architecture,  and  Miss 
Annice  Austin  led  her  small  pupils  in  a  proud  proces¬ 
sion  from  the  basement  of  the  Universalist  Church  to 
the  new  school  house. 

A  bench  ran  around  the  wall  to  form  a  desk  for  the 
children,  and  a  lower  bench  was  the  seat.  When  the 
children  were  studying  they  faced  the  wall,  and  when 
they  recited  they  climbed  over  the  low  bench  or  seat 
and  faced  the  teacher’s  desk.  It  was  the  climbing  over 
which  made  the  most  trouble;  little  legs  and  clumsy 
boots  made  such  a  noise,  and  little  backs  were  so  tired 
from  sitting  on  the  backless  bench. 

Time  did  not  change  the  cobblestones,  but  it  did 
change  the  desks.  Double  desks  and  double  seats  were 
quite  the  thing.  Seat  mates  were  cherished.  Then 
came  single  seats,  but  about  that  time  the  old  cobble¬ 
stone  was  ready  to  die.  Farewell  exercises  were  held 
April  14,  1893,  and  it  is  surprising  how  many  people 
felt  a  pull  on  their  heart  strings  as  the  old  cobblestone 
school  house  closed  its  doors  for  the  last  time. 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  COLLEGE 

McGraw  is  the  only  village  in  Cortland  County 
which  can  boast  of  having  had  a  college.  This  was  in 
the  days  before  the  Civil  War,  when  slavery  was  the  big 
question  of  the  day. 
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There  was  a  society  made  up  of  people  sympathizing 
with  the  slaves  who  were  looking  about  the  State  of 
New  York  to  find  a  suitable  place  to  build  a  college  with 
new  and  broad  ideas.  They  settled  upon  McGrawville 
(so  it  was  called  at  that  time,  1848)  as  a  good  place  for 
their  college,  and  they  proposed  to  allow  women  to 
enter,  which  was  a  new  thing  in  New  York  State,  and  to 
admit  students  of  any  race,  religion,  or  color. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  college  was  designed 
for  Negro  students,  but  the  fact  is  that  there  were 
quite  as  many  white  as  black  students. 

The  college  was  short  lived,  but  while  it  lasted  it 
drew  the  attention  of  famous  men  of  that  time  who 
were  interested  in  anti-slavery, — men  like  Wendell  Phil¬ 
lips,  Horace  Greely,  Theodore  Parker,  and  Henry 
Ward  Beecher. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  some  to  know  that  three  of 
the  characters  used  by  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  in  “Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin”  were  students  at  the  college  in  McGraw. 
An  account  of  the  fact  is  given  in  the  key  to  “Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin.” 

The  fine  old  building  of  New  York  Central  College  is 
no  longer  to  be  seen  on  College  Street  in  McGraw,  but 
on  the  hillside  behind  the  spot  where  it  stood  is  an  ob¬ 
scure  graveyard  where  lie  a  few  colored  students  who 
died  in  the  days  of  the  old  college,  when  small-pox  went 
through  its  ranks  and  brought  to  an  end  an  already 
tottering  institution. 

UNDERGROUND  RAILROAD 

Before  the  Civil  War,  which  settled  the  question  of 
slaves  in  the  United  States,  there  were  many  people 
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in  the  North  who  felt  sympathy  for  runaway  slaves 
and  helped  them  with  food  and  shelter  and  money 
when  these  black  folk  were  secretly  making  their  way 
from  the  South  to  Canada,  where  they  could  be  free. 

From  South  to  North  there  was  a  well  known  line  of 
sympathizers,  and  a  runaway  slave  was  informed  about 
these  friends.  The  line  was  called  “an  underground 
railroad.”  Such  a  line  ran  up  the  Tioughnioga  River 
from  Binghamton  and  centered  in  Syracuse  where 
there  was  a  strong  feeling  for  the  black  man. 

In  Cortland  and  Homer  and  Truxton,  as  well  as  Mc- 
Graw,  there  were  houses  where  the  slaves  were  hidden. 

On  the  Cooper  farms  on  the  road  from  Cortland  to 
Truxton  once  lived  William  Gillette,  whose  house  was 
called  a  station  on  the  underground  railroad.  To  this 
house  came  the  men  who  were  interested  in  helping 
slaves — even  John  Brown,  of  “John  Brown’s  Body,” 
was  sometimes  a  guest. 

There  are  other  houses  in  the  County  of  Cortland 
which  were  underground  stations,  as  for  instance,  the 
Cravath  farm  at  the  mouth  of  Cold  Brook  Valley, 
and  the  Loring  Tisdale  house  at  Blogettt  Mills.  The 
Lee  homestead  at  Cincinnatus  should  be  added  to  this 
list. 


AMELIA  JENKS  BLOOMER 

The  point  of  this  story  is  to  tell  you  that  Homer  had 
a  real  celebrity  in  the  person  of  Amelia  Jenks,  bom  in 
1818,  the  daughter  of  a  tailor  of  Homer,  and  the  woman 
destined  to  put  “bloomers”  upon  the  map. 

Amelia  Jenks  acquired  the  name  of  Bloomer  by 
marrying  Dexter  C.  Bloomer  of  Seneca  Falls,  the  editor 
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of  a  Quaker  newspaper.  Mr.  Bloomer  admitted  that 
he  had  discovered,  through  her  love  letters,  that  Amelia 
had  a  gift  for  newspaper  writing,  not  a  bad  asset  he 
thought,  for  the  wife  of  a  newspaperman,  but  he  little 
suspected  that  she  would  carry  the  Bloomer  name  to 
fame  on  the  wings  of  “men's  trousers  for  women.” 

For  you  must  know  that  seventy-five  years  ago  Mrs. 
Bloomer  was  arousing  a  world  of  discussion  over  such  a 
matter  as  a  little  pair  of  bloomers. 

In  Seneca  Falls  Mrs.  Bloomer  found  herself  interested 
in  a  group  of  women  who  were  bold  enough  to  believe 
that  women  had  a  few  rights  of  their  own  and  that  they 
must  do  something  to  claim  them.  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton  was  one  of  these  women  and  Mrs.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Smith  Miller  was  another.  Mrs.  Miller  was  the 
daughter  of  Congressman  Gerrit  Smith  of  Peterboro  and 
a  few  months  before  had  startled  Washington  by  ap¬ 
pearing  “dressed  somewhat  in  Turkish  fashion.”  Above 
the  waist,  the  costume  was  like  any  other  woman's 
dress,  but  at  the  knees  the  skirt  was  cut  short  and  baggy 
trousers  of  broadcloth  extended  to  the  ankles. 

Mrs.  Miller  had  adopted  this  costume  because  she 
couldn’t  climb  the  stairs  of  her  home,  with  a  baby  on 
her  left  arm  and  a  candle  in  her  right  hand,  with  long 
skirts  to  handle  at  the  same  time.  Rather  than  run  the 
risk  of  dropping  her  baby  or  the  lighted  candle,  Mrs. 
Miller  cut  off  her  skirts.  “A  very  sensible  thing  to  do”, 
the  modem  woman  would  say.  The  trousers  were  the 
amusing  part. 

It  seems  funny  to  think  that  such  a  costume  could 
stir  up  so  much  fuss  all  over  the  country,  but  it  surely 
did.  Mrs.  Miller’s  father,  Gerrit  Smith,  went  to  New 
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York  with  his  daughter  when  she  was  wearing  this 
kind  of  dress  and  her  appearance  attracted  such  crowds 
that  the  streets  were  impassable. 

AMELIA  BLOOMER  AND  “THE  LILY” 

And  now  Mrs.  Amelia  Jenks  Bloomer,  formerly  of 
Homer,  with  her  gift  for  newspaper  writing,  came  to 
the  front  and  decided  to  start  a  paper  of  her  own,  prob¬ 
ably  the  first  newspaper  in  this  country  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  a  woman.  It  was  called  “The  Lily.”  It 
advocated  temperance,  women’s  rights,  bicycles  for 
women  (later),  and  the  new  style  of  emancipated  dress. 

The  circulation  of  “The  Lily”  leaped  by  the  thou¬ 
sands  and  carried  the  lady’s  name  to  all  comers  of  the 
land.  Mrs.  Bloomer  wore  the  costume  herself  (1851) 
and  frequently  came  to  Homer  displaying  her  new  free¬ 
dom.  Certain  women  of  Cortland  took  up  the  fashion. 

The  movement  became  known  as  “Bloomerism,”  the 
followers  as  “Bloomerites,”  and  the  trousers  as  “Bloom¬ 
ers.”  A  proper  song  of  the  day  was  this: 

“Heigh  ho!  in  rain  and  snow 
The  bloomer  now  is  all  the  go! 

Twenty  tailors  take  the  stitches, 

Twenty  women  wear  the  breeches! 

Heigh  ho!  in  rain  and  snow 
The  bloomer  now  is  all  the  go!” 

THE  BLOOMER  DECLINE 

Although  there  was  some  sense  in  a  change  from  the 
old  dust-sweeping,  trailing  skirts  of  the  fifties,  public 
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s  ridicule  drove  the  wearers  of  bloomers  out  of  the  run- 
s  ning.  Lucy  Stone,  Susan  B.  Anthony,  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton,  and  Mrs.  Miller,  one  by  one  fell  back  to  long 
skirts.  Mrs.  Bloomer  held  out  the  longest. 

When  the  Bloomers  moved  to  Iowa,  Mrs.  Bloomer 
fl  saw  her  opportunity  to  surrender.  She  wrote  to  a 
o  friend  that  the  high  winds  of  the  West  “played  sad  work 
|  with  short  skirts”  and  so  she  had  gone  back  to  long 
-J  ones.  The  trousers  went,  too. 

1 1  Her  other  hobbies  of  prohibition  and  woman  suffrage 

r  i  are  now  written  into  the  constitution,  bicycles  for 
,1  women  have  come  and  almost  gone,  but  bloomers  are 
bloomers  the  world  over  and  all  named  for  the  woman 
j  who  was  once  Amelia  Jenks  of  Homer. 


Chapter  XII 


Contact  With  The  Outside  World 

1850-1860 

Was  it  the  railroad  which  made  the  difference?  Our 
Miss  Cortland  County,  so  youthful  and  charming, 
seemed  in  the  fifties  to  have  suddenly  grown  up.  She 
was  mature,  world-minded ;  she  talked  in  terms  of  Bing¬ 
hamton  and  Syracuse  and  even  New  York  City. 
Under  this  spell  of  the  passing  trains  the  large  towns 
of  the  county  grew  larger  and  the  little  towns  on  the 
outskirts  grew  smaller.  Yes,  there  was  a  difference. 

Or  was  it  the  pending  Civil  War  which  made  our 
Miss  Cortland  County  so  serious  and  unsettled?  The 
great  conflict  was  casting  its  shadow  in  advance;  it 
was  a  disturbing  and  .menacing  influence. 

More  likely  it  was  Big  Business  on  the  horizon  which 
was  working  the  change.  All  the  world  was  changing. 
The  Age  of  Agriculture  was  slipping  into  the  Machine 
Age,  and  Cortland  County,  which  had  been  able  to  meet 
all  her  own  needs  on  the  farms,  was,  in  the  larger  towns, 
taking  on  manufacturing  industries.  By  the  middle 
of  the  sixties  she  would  be  known  as  the  center  of 
carriage  building  in  the  United  States.  Next,  her 
wire  industry  would  be  far  reaching.  By  and  by  it 
would  be  motor  trucks  and  automobile  furnishings. 
When  1900  came  around,  Cortland  Village  was  a  city 
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and  her  Normal  School  a  power  in  the  State.  No  won¬ 
der  the  county  had  grown  up. 

THE  FIRST  RAILROAD 

Nothing  changes  a  town  like  the  coming  of  a  rail¬ 
road.  Then  the  town  is  of  importance  to  the  outside 
world.  So  it  was  with  Homer  and  Cortland  in  1854. 

The  Syracuse,  Binghamton  &  New  York  Railroad 
was  finished  and  the  first  train  was  actually  to  go 
through  on  the  18th  of  October.  It  was  a  great  day. 
Everybody  was  down  at  the  new  station. 

Citizens  of  Homer  held  their  heads  high  because 
Jacob  M.  Schermerhom  had  been  one  of  the  big  men 
to  put  the  road  through;  Cortland  was  strutting  be¬ 
cause  the  Honorable  Henry  Stephens  was  its  first  pres- 
dent,  Cortland  County  seemed  to  own  the  new  rail¬ 
road. 

That  18th  of  October,  1854,  was  certainly  a  gala  day. 
The  women  of  Cortland  spread  tables  all  around  the  new 
station  and  crowded  them  with  the  best  cooking  of 
which  Cortland  could  boast,  for  the  new  first  train  was 
expected  to  stop  for  refreshments.  It  was  a  free  feast. 

When  the  hour  came,  everybody  was  listening  for  the 
whistle  as  the  train  would  round  the  curve  from  Blodg¬ 
ett  Mills.  That  whistle!  What  a  thrill  ran  through  the 
crowd  watching  at  the  station  on  Railroad  Street. 

Down  the  track  it  came,  two  engines  and  twenty- 
seven  cars,  and  the  cars  packed  so  closely  that  only  half 
the  passengers  could  have  seats.  The  train  stopped; 
out  poured  the  people  for  a  free  lunch,  served  by  the 
first  ladies  of  Cortland.  A  band  was  playing  and  four 
singers  sang  a  song  composed  for  the  occasion. 
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So  great  a  hit  did  the  words  of  the  song  make  that 
the  quartet  was  invited  to  ride  for  the  rest  of  the  trip 
and  sing  their  song  at  every  station,  their  stage  platform 
being  the  top  of  one  of  the  cars. 

This  was  the  chorus: 

“No  more  we  sing,  as  we  sang  of  old,  to  the  tune  of  the 
lute  and  lyre, 

For  lo  we  live  in  an  iron-age,  in  the  age  of  steam  and 
fire. 

The  world  is  too  busy  for  dreaming,  and  has  grown  too 
wise  for  war, 

So  today,  for  the  glory  of  science,  let  us  sing  of  the 
railway  car.” 

This  was  quite  a  change  from  the  old  stage-coach  which 
drove  down  Main  Street,  tooting  its  horn  and  making 
a  wonderful  clatter  of  horses’  feet  as  the  four  horses 
came  up  with  sudden  stop  in  front  of  the  “Old  Eagle” 
or  the  Cortland  House.  Now  it  was  the  bus — Garrity’s 
bus — then  the  horse  cars,  then  the  electrics,  and  now  the 
taxis.  So  it  changes. 

THE  CHURCH  STREET  ELMS 
In  1856  Rev.  Hercules  R.  Dunham,  pastor  of  the 
church,  George  C.  Benton,  and  Alonzo  D.  Blodgett 
set  the  elm  trees  in  front  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
They  are  now  glorious  trees  of  great  ornamental  value 
to  the  city.  Those  on  the  southern  end  of  Church 
Street  were  planted  by  William  Randall  and  his  son, 
Randolph  Randall,  who  also  planted  the  beautiful  elms 
at  the  foot  of  West  Court  Street.  The  most  wonderful 
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elm  in  the  city  of  Cortland  is  on  Tompkins  Street,  in 
front  of  the  resident  of  H.  T.  Burgess.  No  one  knows 
who  placed  it  in  the  earth  as  a  young  tree,  but  whoever 
it  was  did  a  good  deed  and  produced  a  tree  of  marvelous 
beauty. 

SPRING  FLOODS 

It  may  interest  readers  to  know  that  within  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  people  now  alive,  the  water  came  as  far  as 
Church  Street  when  the  Tioughnioga  “flooded’'  one 
spring.  Everything  below  Church  Street  was  covered 
by  the  freshet,  and  those  who  lived  on  that  part  of 
Port  Watson  Street  were  obliged  to  walk  in  rubber- 
boots.  A  river  of  water  ran  over  the  Randall  flats. 

CORTLANDVILLE  ACADEMY  BELL 

The  Academy,  between  the  Methodist  and  Presby¬ 
terian  Churches,  was  a  plain  white  building  with  a  bel¬ 
fry,  enclosing  a  bell. 

One  dark  night  a  lad  climbed  to  the  belfry  and  felt 
around  for  the  rope  which  was  used  to  ring  the  bell 
from  the  inside  of  the  school  building.  Pulling  it  up 
and  up  until  he  had  it  all  in  his  hands,  he  threw  the  coil 
down  the  roof  and  let  it  dangle  from  the  bell,  on  the 
outside  of  the  building.  Next  he  let  himself  down  the 
way  he  came  and  proceeded  to  tie  the  loose  end  of  the 
rope  to  the  horns  of  James  S.  Squires’s  cow,  which  was 
peacefully  grazing  near  by. 

Old  Brindle  moved  along  quietly  munching  the  grass 
around  the  schoolhouse,  meanwhile  twitching  at  the 
rope  and  setting  the  bell  ringing  with  quite  uncertain 
sounds.  So  still  was  the  night  and  so  quiet  the  little 
village  of  Cortland  that  the  queer  actions  of  the  bell 
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made  every  sleeping  citizen  in  the  town  rush  to  his 
window  and  thrust  out  a  night-capped  head  to  discover 
the  reason  for  the  commotion. 

Of  course  someone  was  bold  enough  to  investigate 
and  the  trick  was  found.  However,  the  trickster  had 
made  his  get-away. 

GRAVE  YARDS  OF  CORTLAND 

The  town  grave  yard  was  behind  the  Methodist  and 
Presbyterian  Churches. 

The  very  earliest  burial  place  was  on  the  hillside  be¬ 
hind  the  homes  of  Mrs.  E.  H.  Brewer  and  Robert  L. 
Brewer  on  Tompkins  Street.  Their  gardens  mark  the 
place. 

With  the  laying  out  of  Cortland  Rural  Cemetery 
(1857)  and  the  building  of  the  Normal  School  (1867) 
both  these  places  yielded  up  their  dead  to  the  new 
cemetery. 

By  1860  the  boys  of  the  village  had  taken  possession 
of  the  grave  yard  behind  the  churches.  Some  of  the 
old  stones  were  left,  and  these  were  used  for  bases  in 
playing  baseball.  Many  a  leading  merchant,  lawyer, 
and  manufacturer  of  Cortland  can  look  to  those  old 
days  when  the  grave  yard  was  a  play-ground. 

NEW  YEAR’S  CALLS 

New  Year’s  day  was  a  great  day  in  Homer  and  Cort¬ 
land  fifty  and  seventy-five  years  ago.  It  was  fashiona¬ 
ble  for  the  men  to  make  New  Year’s  calls  on  the  ladies 
on  that  day. 

In  preparation  for  it,  all  the  matrons  and  maids  of 
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the  villages  decorated  their  homes  with  evergreens  and 
made  their  finest  cakes  and  pastry  for  the  refreshment 
of  the  many  callers  they  hoped  to  attract.  There  were 
many  beautiful  homes  in  both  towns,  and  every  home 
had  its  full  quota  of  beautiful  girls.  New  Year’s  was 
very  festive  with  young  people  running  here  and  there. 

Sometimes  a  number  of  girls  would  “receive”  at  one 
house,  and  you  may  be  sure  there  were  gay  times  when 
the  young  men  arrived  to  make  their  calls.  It  was 
pleasant  to  linger,  but  no,  they  must  move  on  because 
there  were  twenty  or  thirty  calls  to  be  made  in  one 
afternoon.  The  two  Randall  houses  in  Cortland  kept 
“open  house”  for  the  day,  and  no  young  men  ever  passed 
by  the  beautiful  ladies  who  graced  these  mansions. 

Not  only  were  fascinating  cakes  and  cookies  served, 
but  wines  and  other  liquors  were  offered  to  the  callers. 
By  the  end  of  the  afternoon  the  young  men  were  often 
in  a  sorry  plight  and  the  sweet  young  girls  with  hoops 
and  flounces  and  curls  were  in  a  quandary  as  to  what  to 
do  about  the  matter. 

There  was  a  big  temperance  movement  stirring  the 
towns  of  the  county  in  the  seventies,  and  the  churches 
were  leading  off  in  the  campaign.  John  B.  Gough  lec¬ 
tured  in  Cortland  and  the  whole  community  was  shak¬ 
en.  The  ministers  got  their  heads  together  and  specu¬ 
lated  on  the  customs  of  New  Year’s.  Something  must 
be  done.  It  was  suggested  that  a  general  letter  be  sent 
to  all  the  ladies  who  were  in  the  habit  of  opening  their 
homes  for  that  festive  day  and  that  it  politely  and  cour¬ 
teously  ask  them  to  refrain  from  serving  liquors  to 
their  guests.  The  plan  worked.  The  lovely  ladies 
swung  into  line  and  served  tea  and  coffee,  but  the  cus- 
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tom  of  New  Year’s  calls  had  had  its  day  and  there  was 
a  notable  falling  off  in  festivities. 

THE  LAST  NEW  YEAR’S  CALLS 

One  by  one  the  young  men  who  had  raced  about  from 
house  to  house  on  New  Year’s  day,  tasting  the  cakes 
and  paying  their  pretty  compliments  to  the  smiling 
ladies,  had  grown  old  and  staid.  They  preferred  to  sit 
by  their  own  firesides. 

There  was  one  old  cavalier,  however,  who  could 
never  lose  the  spirit  of  youth  from  his  heart  and  kept 
on  with  his  New  Year’s  calls  long  after  his  contempo¬ 
raries  had  vanished.  He  never  forgot  the  daughters 
of  old  Judge  Stephens,  Miss  Vinette  and  Miss  Editha, 
nor  the  “Ives  girls,”  Miss  Ursula  and  Mrs.  Mary  Gra¬ 
ham,  nor  the  widow  of  Harvey  Greenman.  There  was 
always  so  much  to  talk  about  when  he  was  with  the 
“girls.” 

And  so  it  was  that  on  every  New  Year’s  day,  Alonzo 
Blodgett  would  dress  himself  in  his  Sunday  clothes 
and  ring  the  front  door  bell  of  the  Randall  mansion  on 
Main  Street  and  pay  his  respects  to  Miss  Wilhelmina 
Randall,  just  as  he  had  been  doing  for  sixty  years  and 
more. 

Both  were  hovering  around  the  nineties  in  age,  both 
had  outlived  their  contemporaries,  but  both  could 
laugh  and  tell  their  stories  of  bygone  days  and  make 
the  New  Year  ring  out  as  happily  as  in  the  years  of 
their  youth. 

THE  DRIVEN  WELL 

Driven  wells  are  so  common  all  over  the  world  that 
we  can  scarcely  believe  they  originated  in  Cortland. 
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A  driven  well  is  a  pipe  driven  down  into  the  earth 
until  it  strikes  water.  A  pump  arrangement  at  the 
upper  end  sucks  the  water  to  the  surface  and  affords 
running  water. 

It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  that  Colonel 
Nelson  W.  Green  was  training  a  regiment  at  the  fair 
grounds  in  Cortland  (imagine  the  fair  grounds  covered 
with  army  tents)  and  asked  Byron  Mudge,  a  mechani¬ 
cal  genius  of  Cortland,  to  think  of  some  way  by  which 
water  could  be  got  for  his  soldiers  while  on  the  march 
without  the  expense  and  exertion  of  digging  wells. 

Byron  Mudge  arranged  an  iron  pipe  with  a  pointed 
end  and  a  hole  at  its  tip  and  drove  it  into  some  sandy 
soil  near  the  fair  grounds.  With  a  pump  at  the  top  he 
tried  to  get  water.  Nothing  came.  Then  he  plugged 
the  hole  at  the  tip  of  the  pipe  and  made  holes  in 
the  sides  of  the  pipe.  It  worked.  A  little  later,  James 
Suggett  perfected  the  driven  well. 

By  this  simple  device  Colonel  Green  was  able  to  get 
water  for  his  soldiers  wherever  he  was  encamped.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  these  soldiers  carried  the  idea  to 
their  distant  homes,  and  driven  wells,  or  tube  wells,  as 
they  were  sometimes  called,  were  soon  springing  up 
(or  down)  all  over  the  country. 

James  Suggett  of  Cortland  was  the  first  man  to  get 
out  a  patent  on  the  invention,  which  he  sold.  Colonel 
Nelson  W.  Green  also  claimed  a  patent  right  to  the 
driven  well.  He  sent  agents  throughout  the  United 
States  to  collect  royalties  from  all  those  who  had  made 
use  of  this  device. 

People  resisted  and  preferred  to  take  the  matter  to 
court  rather  than  pay  royalties.  For  twenty-two 
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years  Colonel  Green  and  those  associated  with  him, 
went  through  a  series  of  bitter  contests  in  court, 
twelve  major  cases  and  a  hundred  and  more  smaller 
cases.  These  took  place  all  over  the  Middle  West  as  t> 

well  as  in  some  of  the  eastern  states.  Very  often  public  n 

meetings  would  be  held  and  large  sums  of  money  would  f 

be  subscribed  to  hire  the  best  legal  talent  to  break  the  ’ 

patent.  It  was  a  common  saying  that  the  printed  evi-  c 

dence  covered  as  much  space  as  three  of  Webster’s  die-  t 

tionaries.  s 

Finally  the  case  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  at  < 
Washington.  John  W.  Suggett  of  Cortland  (assisted 
by  I.  H.  Palmer  of  Cortland)  was  the  man  who  fought 
the  case  in  the  interest  of  the  people  who  resisted  the 
royalties.  A  dozen  states  were  watching  the  outcome 
with  the  deepest  interest.  Mr.  Suggett’s  vistory  was  a 
brilliant  one.  He  was  known  thereafter  as  the  greatest 
patent  lawyer  in  the  country. 

The  case  was  won  through  evidence  that  the  inven¬ 
tion  was  used  in  public  in  Cortland  County  for  two 
years  before  anyone  thought  of  getting  a  patent  on  it. 

THE  MARL  PONDS 

The  Marl  Ponds,  seven  of  them  in  South  Cortland, 
have  never  ceased  to  attract  the  children  of  that  local¬ 
ity.  “Be  careful,”  the  mothers  say.  “There’s  some¬ 
thing  queer  about  those  ponds.  They’re  dangerous.” 

And  sure  enough  they  are  queer  and  they  are  dangerous, 
for  more  than  one  child  has  been  sucked  into  their 
waters  not  to  return  again,  alive. 

The  ponds  are  all  connected  by  some  mysterious 
underground  stream  and  they  appear  to  have  no  out- 
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let,  although  this  same  underground  current  probably 
takes  the  water  away  by  its  hidden  course. 

The  largest  pond  “has  no  bottom,”  so  it  is  said.  Once 
upon  a  time  some  men  attempted  to  measure  it.  They 
made  a  chain  of  many  smaller  chains,  three  hundred 
feet  long,  and  at  its  end  fastened  a  very  heavy  weight 
which  would  surely  sink  the  chain  in  a  straight  line 
downward.  From  a  boat  in  the  middle  of  the  pond 
they  tried  their  experiment.  Down,  down,  the  chain 
slipped  to  its  whole  three  hundred  feet,  but  no  bottom 
did  it  find. 

The  marl  itself  is  very  curious,  like  a  white  lining  to 
the  bowls  of  water.  In  old  days,  people  used  to  make 
use  of  this  lime  to  a  great  extent.  Bricks  were  made  of 
it,  white  and  nice,  and  farmers  used  it  to  fertilize  their 
fields  and  plaster  their  houses. 

MRS.  JENMAN’S  STORY 

Mrs.  James  Jenman  is  our  best  story-teller  of  old 
times.  She  was  born  in  1844  and  so  has  seen  many 
things  happen  in  this  old  county  of  ours.  In  the  early 
seventies  the  Jenman  family  owned  a  farm  near  the 
large  Marl  Pond.  Their  neighbor  was  Leroy  Gillette, 
whose  farm  included  a  part  of  this  particular  pond  which 
was  believed  to  have  no  bottom. 

In  the  early  seventies  there  came  a  winter  which  was 
so  cold  that  the  pond  froze  over  completely,  a  very 
rare  occurrence. 

Leroy  Gillette  came  around  to  the  Jenman  house  and 
said,  “Look  out  for  some  fun.  When  the  big  hole  is 
covered  with  ice  we’ll  get  plenty  of  fish.” 
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“Fish?”  said  Mr.  Jenman.  “No  fish  are  in  the  Marl 
Ponds.” 

“You’ll  see,”  replied  Mr.  Gillette. 

Mrs.  Jenman,  who  is  quite  a  believer  in  signs  of  the 
moon  and  the  stars,  advised  the  men  to  wait  until  the 
“Month  of  the  Fishes,”  which  is  February  (if  you  con¬ 
sult  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac). 

Early  in  the  morning  of  February  1,  Mrs.  Jenman 
woke  her  husband  and  suggested  if  he  wanted  fish 
for  breakfast  he  had  better  hurry  to  the  Marl  Pond. 
With  an  old  army  coat  to  keep  him  warm  and  an  axe 
to  chop  a  hole  in  the  ice,  Mr.  Jenman  crunched  his  way 
over  the  snow.  He  carried  no  pail  for  the  fish  be¬ 
cause  he  was  still  clinging  to  that  old  thought  that  there 
were  no  fish  in  the  Marl  Ponds.  The  moment  the  hole 
in  the  ice  was  chopped,  up  popped  the  head  of  a  fish. 
Mr.  Jenman  put  his  hand  in  and  pulled  it  out;  then  an¬ 
other  and  another  until  he  had  so  many  fish  he  was 
puzzled  what  to  do.  He  wrapped  the  old  army  coat 
around  the  flopping  fish  and  made  for  the  house.  Soon 
there  was  breakfast  enough  and  to  spare. 

Leroy  Gillette  came  over  to  the  Jenmans’  door  and 
remarked  that  it  was  a  good  day  for  fish  to  bite  and 
would  Mr.  Jenman  like  to  try  the  Marl  Pond? 

Without  a  word  as  to  fish  for  breakfast,  Mr.  Jenman 
took  a  bushel-basket  and  an  axe,  and  the  two  men  made 
their  way  to  the  pond. 

“Someone  has  been  here  before  us,”  said  Mr.  Gil¬ 
lette  but  Mr.  Jenman  answered  never  a  word.  He  did 
not  need  to.  He  was  too  busy. 

In  their  effort  to  get  to  the  air  the  fish  were  crowding 
around  the  hole  in  the  ice.  No  sooner  did  the  men  put 
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down  their  hands  to  pull  one  fish  out  of  the  opening 
than  another  nose  would  come  to  the  surface  as  if  beg¬ 
ging  to  be  taken.  Big,  heavy  fish,  they  soon  filled  the 
baskets  and  pails  which  the  men  had  brought.  Before 
that  morning’s  catch  was  over,  so  Mrs.  Jenman  says, 
she  had  crowded  a  washtub  with  the  beauties  and  Mrs. 
Gillette  had  done  the  same. 

Mr.  Jenman  was  convinced  that  fish  could  be  found  in 
the  Marl  Ponds,  provided  the  big  hole  was  frozen  over. 
How  did  the  fish  get  there?  They  must  have  followed 
the  course  of  the  underground  stream. 

“This  is  a  good  fish  story,”  someone  will  say. 

“Yes,  and  a  true  one,”  Mrs.  Jenman  will  reply,  for 
she  saw  it  happen  and  ate  the  fish.  Not  all  of  them, 
for  there  were  enough  to  supply  not  only  the  Jenman 
family  but  all  the  uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins  in  Cortland 
Village. 


SNOW  IN  THE  SEVENTIES 

Snow?  Was  there  ever  such  snow  as  that  of  old 
times?  Mrs.  James  Jenman  can  remember  when  every¬ 
thing  but  the  house  seemed  buried.  It  was  in  1872  or 
’73  that  Mrs.  Jenman’s  memory  pictures  the  big  storm. 
The  Jenmans  were  living  among  the  Marl  Ponds.  The 
month  of  March  was  half  over  and  spring  seemed  very 
near.  Everybody  went  to  bed  on  the  night  of  the  15th, 
with  hopes  of  a  sunny  tomorrow  and  the  expectation  of 
a  chorus  of  robins  in  the  morning. 

Far  from  it!  It  was  a  strange  country  which  their 
eyes  looked  out  upon  the  following  day.  The  fence 
around  the  door  yard,  which  stood  four  feet  high,  had 
disappeared.  There  was  no  sign  of  the  chain  pump  to 
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be  seen;  the  road  had  no  boundaries.  Everything  was 
covered  with  snow  so  deep  that  when  Mr.  Jenman 
attempted  to  find  the  pump  he  waded  through  snow  up 
to  his  arm  pits. 

The  cattle  had  to  be  fed.  The  road  had  to  be  broken ; 
everybody  had  to  help  dig  out,  both  women  and  men; 
and  the  snow  which  fell  in  that  single  night  must  have 
measured  four  and  five  feet  deep. 

THE  FIRST  CHRISTMAS  TREE 

Christmas  in  old  Cortland  County?  It  was  not  like 
the  Christmas  which  children  have  now.  Just  a  stock¬ 
ing  hung  up  by  the  fireplace  with  a  nice  red  apple  in  the 
toe.  Perhaps  a  trifle  of  candy  and  some  raisins  and  a 
religious  book. 

When  someone  asked  Judge  Stephens  a  hundred 
years  ago  what  Christmas  was  like,  he  said:  “Christ¬ 
mas?  Why  Christmas  is  something  like  the  Fourth  of 
July.” 

There  was  a  man  who  came  from  Germany  along  in 
the  ’50’s — a  Prussian  from  Northern  Germany,  and  his 
name  was  John  J.  Haben.  Down  on  South  Main 
Street  he  had  a  home  and  some  little  children  within  it. 
In  the  '60’s,  or  near  that  time,  Christmas  came  and 
John  Haben  was  lonesome  for  the  old  customs  of  his 
native  land. 

He  wanted  his  own  little  ones  to  have  the  same  pleas¬ 
ures  which  he  enjoyed  when  he  was  a  boy.  So  he  went 
into  the  woods  and  cut  down  a  little  green  tree  and 
trimmed  it  with  candles  as  best  he  could,  and  this  was 
the  very  first  Christmas  tree  to  be  set  up  in  Cortland 
County. 
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THE  FIRST  TELEGRAM 

The  first  message  to  come  over  telegraph  wires  to 
Cortland  was  quite  dramatic. 

Dr.  T.  C.  Pomeroy’s  drug  store  stood  on  the  north¬ 
east  corner  of  Main  and  Court  Streets  in  1861.  On 
the  12th  of  April  of  that  year,  a  man  had  come  from 
Syracuse  to  install  the  telegraphic  instruments  in  Dr. 
Pomeroy’s  store.  Everybody  was  interested  because 
the  invention  was  new  and  unique.  The  crowd  gath¬ 
ered  hoping  to  hear  the  operator  receive  a  message. 
Suddenly  the  instrument  began  to  tick.  A  startled 
look  came  over  the  operator’s  face  as  he  began  to  read. 
Then  turning  to  the  assembled  men  who  were  waiting 
in  awestruck  silence  he  said,  “Fort  Sumter  has  been 
fired  upon.”  This  was  the  opening  gun  of  the  Civil 
War  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  first  telegraphic  mes¬ 
sage  to  enter  Cortland  made  an  impression  which  was 
never  forgotten. 

THE  FIRST  LAMP 

Until  the  year  of  1859,  candles  were  used  by  every¬ 
one  to  light  their  houses  and  stores  and  churches.  And 
then  one  night  Alonzo  Blodgett  came  home  from  Syra¬ 
cuse  and  brought  with  him  a  kerosene  lamp.  He 
showed  it  to  his  father  and  told  him  that  this  was  the 
coming  thing  in  lights.  People  in  Syracuse  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  use  them.  He  said  they  gave  a  better  light 
than  candles. 

The  old  father  asked  for  candles  to  be  brought  and 
then  with  eager  fingers  the  son  lighted  the  new  lamp. 
They  looked  at  both.  They  read  books  by  the  two 
lights.  “You  are  right,”  said  the  father.  “The  lamp 
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gives  a  better  light.  Take  away  the  candles.  We  will 
use  lamps  after  this  although  kerosene  at  $1.50  a  gallon 
seems  rather  expensive.” 

The  last  seventy-five  years  have  seen  candles,  lamps, 
gas,  electricity.  What  will  be  our  next  mode  of  light¬ 
ing? 

THE  FIRST  TELEPHONE 

Taylor  Hall  was  well  packed  on  that  night  of  Janu¬ 
ary  22,  1878,  when  the  first  telephone  wire  was  strung 
from  the  Lehigh  station  and  Cortland  people  heard  for 
the  first  time  the  human  voice  coming  from  a  distance 
to  the  receivers  in  the  hall.  It  was  a  great  invention, 
so  everybody  said.  The  general  store  in  Solon  was 
among  the  first  patrons  of  the  telephone  in  Cortland 
County. 

THE  MELBA  CONCERT 

The  recent  death  of  Madame  Melba,  one  of  the 
world’s  greatest  singers,  will  remind  many  people  of 
the  time  when  Melba  came  to  Cortland  and  gave  a  con¬ 
cert  in  the  “Opera  House.” 

How  it  happened  is  a  story  in  itself.  It  was  an 
amazing  thing  that  Cortland  could  get  such  a  celeb¬ 
rity.  Syracuse  and  Ithaca  said,  “What  is  Cortland 
that  she  can  have  Melba?”  and  both  these  cities  sent 
special  trains  to  Cortland  to  meet  the  demand  of  those 
who  wanted  to  attend  the  concert.  In  Syracuse  three 
hundred  tickets  were  sold  and  an  equal  number  in 
Binghamton  and  Ithaca.  Fifty  tickets  were  sold  in 
Moravia  and  a  score  in  both  Preble  and  Tully. 

This  is  how  it  came  about.  Professor  Harold  Adlauff 
and  his  sister  were  opening  a  new  school  of  music  in 
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Cortland  they  wanted  it  to  start  off  with  distinction,  so 
they  thought  of  the  impossible — Melba.  To  get  her 
they  must  raise  $2,500.  Up  to  the  last  it  was  not  abso¬ 
lutely  sure  that  they  could  sell  enough  tickets  to  do 
the  trick,  and  on  the  night  advertised  for  the  concert 
Melba  failed  to  come,  for  it  seems  she,  too,  doubted 
that  the  money  could  be  raised. 

Miss  Adlauff  took  a  train  to  New  York  and  placed  the 
money  in  Melba’s  hands.  Then  it  was  that  the  great 
singer  ordered  her  special  train  and  with  her  maids  and 
accompanist  arrived  in  Cortland,  February  11,  1907. 

It  was  a  bitter  night  and  the  mercury  was  far  below 
zero.  As  the  curtain  of  the  Opera  House  stage  went  up, 
a  cold  wave  swept  the  audience  and  everyone  felt 
sorry  for  the  shivering  woman  who  stood  in  the  wings. 

She  was  royal  in  appearance  and  at  first  her  attitude 
was  chilling,  but,  as  her  glorious  voice  swept  over  the 
audience,  the  warmth  of  the  reception  which  it  stirred 
seemed  to  make  the  famous  singer  more  friendly  and 
willing  in  her  encores.  It  was  the  greatest  musical 
treat  which  Cortland  ever  experienced. 

A  POSTSCRIPT 

These  stories  of  Cortland  County  are  by  no  means  all 
that  could  be  told.  They  are  random  stories,  taken 
here  and  there,  but  picture  quite  closely  the  life  of  the 
county  up  to  the  Civil  War  and  the  coming  of  the  Nor¬ 
mal  School.  These  two  subjects  are  important  to 
Cortland  County  history  but  much  too  large  an  un¬ 
dertaking  for  these  pages. 


Chapter  XIII 


Cortland  County’s  Hall  of  Fame 

If  Cortland  County  could  have  a  “Hall  of  Fame,” 
are  there  distinguished  people  to  put  into  it?  There 
certainly  are,  and  here  is  a  list  which  one  person  has 
made  out.  Other  persons  might  make  a  different 
choice.  It  would  be  an  interesting  game  to  play. 

There  should  be  certain  rules  to  the  game.  The 
candidates  must  be  men  and  women  who  have  done 
outstanding  things.  They  must  have  contributed 
something  to  their  country  or  state  was  well  as  to 
their  county.  As  a  rule  it  is  best  to  place  on  the  list  only 
those  persons  whose  lives  are  ended  and  the  book  of 
their  achievements  closed,  but  sometimes  we  make 
exceptions  to  these  rules. 

CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  HALL  OF  FAME 
Hiawatha,  Onondaga  Indian  Chief. 

Samuel  Gilbert  Hatheway,  1780-1865,  of  Freetown  and 
Solon,  Major  General,  New  York  State  militia. 
Samuel  Nelson,  1792-1873,  of  Cortland,  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Thurlow  Weed,  1797-1882,  of  Cincinnatus,  editor  and 
politician. 

Horatio  Ballard,  1803-1879,  of  Homer  and  Cortland, 
lawyer  and  statesman. 
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Charles  W.  Sanders,  1805-1889,  of  Homer  and  Cortland, 
author  and  educator. 

Eli  DeVoe,  1809-1874,  of  Homer,  detective. 

Henry  S.  Randall,  1811-1876,  of  Cortland,  author  and 
statesman. 

Louis  Swift,  Ph.  D.,  1811-1876,  of  Hunt's  Comers  and 
Martathon,  astronomer. 

Amelia  Jenks  Bloomer,  1818-1894,  of  Homer,  reformer. 

James  Henry  Salisbury,  M.  D.,  1823-1905,  of  Scott, 
scientist  and  physician. 

Theodore  T.  Munger,  D.  D.,  1830-1910,  of  Homer, 
author  and  preacher. 

Frank  B.  Carpenter,  1830-1900,  of  Homer,  artist. 

Andrew  Dickson  White,  1832-1918,  of  Homer,  univer¬ 
sity  president,  ambassador,  and  statesman. 

Charles  Trueman  Hotchkiss,  1832-1914,  of  Virgil, 
Brevet  Brigadier  General,  U.  S.  Volunteers. 

Edward  Hitchcock,  D.  D.,  1833-1901,  of  Homer,  minis¬ 
ter  to  Americans  abroad. 

Petroleum  V.  Nasby,  1833-1888,  of  Virgil,  editor  and 
humorist. 

Erastus  Miles  Cravath,  1833-1900,  of  Homer,  univer¬ 
sity  president. 

William  Osborne  Stoddard,  1835-1925,  of  Homer, 
writer,  editor,  and  secretary. 

Daniel  Scott  Lamont,  1851-1905,  of  McGraw,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War. 

Alton  B.  Parker,  1852-1926,  of  Cortland,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  New  York  State,  and  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidate  for  President  of  the  United  States. 

Davis  L.  Brainard,  1856 - ,  of  Marathon,  Brigadier 

General,  United  States  Army,  and  Arctic  explorer. 
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Elmer  Ambrose  Sperry,  1860-1930,  of  Cincinnatus  and 

Cortland,  inventor. 

HAVE  YOU  NOTICED? 

Have  you  noticed  that  in  Cortland  County's  “Hall 
of  Fame"  in  which  twenty-three  people  of  distinction 
have  been  mentioned,  Homer  can  claim  almost  half  the 
number? 

Have  you  noticed  that  only  one  woman  appears  on 
the  list,  Amelia  Jenks  Bloomer,  of  Homer? 

Have  you'  noticed  that  brilliant  work  does  not  seem 
to  impair  health?  The  average  age  of  the  people  pro¬ 
posed  for  our  “Hall  of  Fame"  is  seventy-five  years. 

Have  you  noticed  that  eight  of  our  famous  people 
were  bom  between  1830  and  1835?  With  two  excep¬ 
tions,  Petroleum  Nasby  and  General  Hotchkiss,  they 
were  born  in  Homer  where  they  were  intimate  friends 
and  playmates. 

Is  there  a  reason  why  this  period  should  have  pro¬ 
duced  particularly  gifted  young  men? 

Have  you  noticed  that  one  of  the  men  on  our  list 
is  very  much  alive,  and  is  living  in 'Washington  at  the 
present  time?  General  Brainard  is  one  of  our  heroes, 
so  much  so  that  it  would  never  do  to  leave  him  out  of 
our  “Hall  of  Fame." 

Have  you  noticed  that  two  gifted  men  were  born 
and  died  in  the  same  year? 

HIAWATHA 

This  much  beloved  Indian  should  hold  a  first  place 
in  the  heart  of  Cortland  County.  To  be  sure,  Onon- 
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daga  Valley  was  his  home,  but  to  an  Indian  many  places 
may  be  home.  His  tribe  is  his  home,  and  wherever  it 
wanders,  there  he  plants  his  tent. 

Very  well,  Cortland  County  was  the  hunting  ground 
of  the  Onondaga  Indians.  Here  they  hunted  and  fished 
and  set  up  their  temporary  villages  and  launched  their 
canoes  and  made  trips  for  peace  and  for  war,  down  the 
Tioughnioga  River.  This  was  their  highway  to  the 
south,  and  no  doubt  Hiawatha  was  often  staying  at 
the  meeting-place  of  the  East  and  West  Branches  of 
the  river  where  there  was  an  Indian  village  of  some  size. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  tell  the  boys  of  Cortland  where 
the  branches  of  the  Tioughnioga  meet.  They  know 
that  beautiful  spot  down  by  the  Cooper  foundry,  the 
flat  stones,  the  sparkling  water,  the  pleasant  banks. 
Perhaps  it  will  add  a  new  pleasure  to  the  place  to  know 
that  Hiawatha  and  countless  Indian  braves  loved  it  too. 

Hiawatha  belonged  to  the  Onondaga  tribe,  and  was 
in  1450  an  important  chieftain  in  the  Turtle  Clan.  He 
saw  the  five  great  Indian  tribes  of  New  York  State  in 
constant  trouble  with  one  another.  They  were  on  the 
warpath  most  of  the  time.  It  was  Hiawatha  who 
brought  them  together  in  council  and  formed  the  “Con¬ 
federacy  of  the  Five  Nations,”  which  resulted  in  peace 
between  these  tribes  for  five  hundred  years.  He  de¬ 
voted  his  long  life  to  the  good  of  his  people,  and  wher¬ 
ever  his  white  birch-bark  canoe  was  seen,  there  was 
Hiawatha  on  an  errand  of  mercy. 

Many  people  will  tell  you  that  Hiawatha  lived  in 
the  West  and  was  an  Objibway  Indian.  They  learned 
this  through  Longfellow’s  poem  of  “Hiawatha,”  so  fa¬ 
miliar  to  school  children;  but  Longfellow  was  misin- 
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formed.  The  traditions  of  the  Onondaga  Indians 
plainly  show  that  Hiawatha  was  one  of  their  own  heroes. 

GENERAL  HATHEWAY  OF  SOLON 

1780—1867 

Major  General  Samuel  Gilbert  Hatheway  grew  up 
with  the  county  and  lived  so  long  that  he  saw  it  trans¬ 
formed  from  a  forest-covered  wilderness  to  a  farm- 
covered,  thriving  network  of  valleys  and  hills  where 
people  lived  in  comfort  and  peace.  In  1805  Samuel 
Hatheway  was  barefooted  and  penniless  and  chasing 
the  wild  animals  from  his  small  pens  of  cattle  and  sheep. 
By  1865  he  owned  almost  the  entire  township  of  Solon 
and  had  built  a  manor-house  which  is  distinguished  in 
appearance  even  to  this  day.  He  lived  like  an  English 
lord,  and  his  influence  was  county-wide  and  state-wide 
and  nation-wide. 

People  would  run  to  the  door  to  watch  General  Ros¬ 
well  Randall  drive  by  in  his  coach  and  four,  but  they 
took  off  their  hats  and  bowed  low  when  Major  General 
Hatheway  rode  past,  sitting  his  horse  with  all  the  dig¬ 
nity  and  grace  of  a  “Knight  of  the  Round  Table." 
General  Hatheway  never  “put  on  airs"  for  the  sake  of 
showing  off.  He  loved  fine  things  and  he  was  fine¬ 
grained  himself.  By  all  means  General  Hatheway  was 
the  most  romantic  figure  which  Cortland  County  has 
ever  seen. 

In  ordinary  language  Samuel  Hatheway  was  “justice 
of  the  peace,"  but  in  reality  he  was  “lord  of  the  man¬ 
or."  He  married  and  buried  his  people;  he  settled  their 
disputes;  his  word  was  law;  he  held  their  political  con¬ 
victions  in  his  vest  pocket. 
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The  Hathaway  Mansion  was  built  in  1844.  You 
know  the  house.  No  one  could  fail  to  notice  it  who 
has  passed  that  way. 

One  follows  the  valley  road  eastward  from  Cortland 
and  McGraw  where  the  hills  grow  closer  and  higher, 
and  a  little  cluster  of  houses  seems  to  nestle  in  the  hol¬ 
low  of  Solon’s  hand.  Suddenly  you  see  the  gray  stone 
house,  standing  four-square  under  the  tall,  over-shad¬ 
owing  trees.  Something  grips  your  heart.  It  is  such  a 
silent  and  stately  house.  Long  after  you  have  passed  it 
you  find  yourself  spellbound  by  the  memory;  it  seems  so 
mystifying  and  romantic.  You  have  a  haunting  feeling 
that  the  old  mansion  has  a  history. 

It  reads  like  many  a  story  of  its  kind;  a  poor  boy  of 
good  parentage  and  high  ambitions,  seeking  his  fortune 
in  a  strange  country. 

Samuel  Gilbert  Hatheway  was  born  in  Freetown, 
Massachusetts,  in  1780,  not  far  from  old  Plymouth,  the 
historic  town  of  his  ancestors.  His  mother  gave  him  the 
middle  name  of  Gilbert  because  the  family  was  proud 
of  descent  from  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  an  English  ex¬ 
plorer  of  fame.  On  the  Hatheway  side  he  could  claim 
the  blood  of  William  Bradford,  second  governor  of 
Plymouth  Colony.  His  mother  came  of  Alden  stock, 
John  Alden,  the  Pilgrim  youth  who  wooed  Priscilla 
the  Puritan  maiden  so  successfully. 

Samuel  Hatheway’s  troubles  began  early.  His  father 
died  when  he  was  only  four  years  old,  and  then  his 
uncle,  who  had  assumed  his  support,  died  a  short  time 
after. 
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When  Samuel  Hatheway  was  nine  years  old  he  was 
supporting  himself  by  working  on  farms  and  doing  odd 
jobs  in  the  daytime.  At  night  he  read  books  by  the 
light  of  the  kitchen  fireplace.  These  did  not  satisfy. 
He  wanted  to  venture  out  into  the  world.  First  he 
tried  the  sea,  but  found  it  had  no  attractions.  Then  he 
watched  the  men  going  west  because  new  country  had 
opened  up  beyond  the  Hudson  River.  Yes,  this  was 
the  life  he  wanted.  He  made  up  his  mind  to  try  it. 

Samuel  had  a  little  money  saved,  enough  to  buy  a 
horse  and  wagon,  and  that  was  all  he  needed.  Health 
and  strength  and  a  splendid  big  body  would  carry  him 
far.  As  he  stood  on  a  hill  overlooking  his  native  town, 
he  said  to  himself,  “I  shall  probably  never  see  this  place 
again.  The  wide  world  is  before  me  and  I  will  be  a 
man  in  it.” 

Now  tell  me,  could  any  young  man  of  twenty- three 
be  better  equipped  to  come  to  Cortland  County  and 
become  one  of  its  founders  and  pioneer  forefathers 
than  Samuel  Gilbert  Hatheway? 

By  1805  Samuel  Hatheway  was  selecting  Cincinna- 
tus  as  his  home  and  buying  three  hundred  acres  of 
land  in  that  part  of  the  town  which  afterward  became 
Freetown.  He  named  it  himself,  thinking  of  his  birth¬ 
place  in  old  New  England.  The  three  hundred  acres 
were  largely  forest  land,  but  there  was  a  small  clearing 
with  an  abandoned  log  cabin  upon  it,  and  as  soon  as  he 
could  get  together  a  stock  of  provisions  he  sent  for  his 
mother  and  two  orphan  nieces  to  share  this  home  in 
the  wilderness.  They  had  no  neighbors  for  miles 
around. 

These  were  the  barefoot  days  of  General  Hatheway. 
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He  had  to  save  his  shoes.  He  was  a  real  pioneer,  sleep¬ 
ing  with  a  gun  and  an  axe  within  easy  reach  in  case  the 
wolves  and  panthers  prowled  around  his  sheep  and 
cattle  pens.  One  night  he  woke  to  find  a  huge  pack  of 
wolves  raiding  his  stock.  He  called  to  his  two  hired 
men  to  follow  him,  but  they  were  too  afraid  to  leave 
the  house.  He  was  forced  to  fight  the  whole  pack  alone 
until  he  had  sent  them  flying.  Many  times  he  had  just 
such  experiences. 

Over  in  Solon  was  an  exceptionally  fine  girl,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  pioneer  life,  and  her  name  was  Sally  Emerson. 
Of  course  they  were  meant  for  each  other,  and  in  1808 
they  were  married.  For  eleven  years  these  two  sturdy 
young  people  worked  together  to  build  up  a  property 
and  home  for  their  children  in  Freetown.  Sally  saw 
her  husband  elected  to  office  in  every  way  that  Free¬ 
town  could  honor  him.  By  1810  he  was  appointed 
justice  of  the  peace,  an  office  which  he  held  for  forty- 
eight  successive  years,  and  a  fine  justice  he  made. 
Everybody  said  he  was  the  best  in  the  county.  Like 
the  original  Greek  Solon,  for  whom  Solon  was  named, 
he  was  a  wise  man  and  could  settle  people’s  disputes 
without  resorting  to  the  courts.  So  it  was  that  they 
came  to  him  as  to  a  judge,  and  his  word  was  law  to 
them. 

Cortland  County  was  beginning  to  recognize  his 
abilities,  and  he  was  its  representative  in  the  legis¬ 
lature  in  1814  and  1818. 

By  1819  the  Hatheways  were  moving  to  Solon  where 
Samuel  was  buying  broader  acres,  but  Sally  never  lived 
to  see  the  beautiful  gray  stone  mansion  which  graced 
the  Hatheway  farm  in  the  forties;  she  died  in  1832  when 
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she  had  been  married  twenty-four  years.  The  whole 
countryside  came  to  the  funeral,  for  everyone  loved 
Sally  Hatheway.  “Who,”  they  asked  each  other, 
“will  now  look  after  the  poor  and  the  sick?” 

They  buried  her  up  on  the  hillside,  a  little  walk 
through  the  fields,  and  from  that  day  to  this,  a  span  of 
one  hundred  years,  “The  Cedars”  has  been  the  burying 
plot  of  the  Hatheway  family.  The  time  came  when 
Major  General  Samuel  G.  Hatheway  was  to  lie  there 
between  the  wife  of  his  youth  and  his  oldest  son. 

The  Hatheway  mansion  was  a  gay  and  hospitable 
place  in  the  middle  years  of  the  last  century.  Visitors 
were  coming  and  going,  politicians  came  to  seek  advice, 
young  people  dashed  in  and  out,  people  who  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  state  militia  were  there  to  consult  the 
Major  General,  the  children  were  home  from  college  or 
from  travels  in  Europe,  the  townspeople  and  the  far¬ 
mers  were  needing  help  and  instruction.  General 
Hatheway  was  the  man  who  managed  it  all.  Some¬ 
times  the  years  were  dark  with  death,  for  out  of  the 
eleven  children  of  the  family,  seven  died  before  the 
General’s  death.  He  went  to  Albany  in  1822  to  be  a 
State  senator  and  to  Congress  in  1832,  but  Albany  and 
Washington  were  not  to  be  compared  with  Solon  in 
his  eyes,  and  his  manor  between  the  hills  looked  better 
to  him  than  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth. 

Cortland  County  will  never  see  another  of  his  kind. 
We  do  not  grow  “lords  of  manors”  in  these  days.  The 
automobile  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  romantic  as  did 
the  horse  and  bridle,  the  gold-trimmed  uniform  of  a 
major  general,  the  chapeau  with  plume,  the  clanking 
sword.  Something  is  missing  as  General  Samuel 
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Hatheway  lies  sleeping  among  the  cedars  on  the  hillside 
in  Solon. 

ASSOCIATE  JUSTICE  SAMUEL  NELSON 

1792—1873 

In  the  year  1817  little  “Cortlandt”  was  a  husky  and 
bustling  youngster,  still  tied  to  the  apronstrings  of 
Mother  Homer,  yet  apparently  running  away  with 
apron  and  all.  The  secret  of  her  strength  lay  in  the 
fact  that  she  had  won  the  big  prize  of  the  county  seat 
in  the  contest  so  hotly  waged  among  several  towns  in 
the  new  county  of  Cortland.  To  prove  her  prize  she 
would  proudly  point  to  the  court  house  on  Court 
House  Hill. 

In  the  spring  of  1817  there  came  over  the  hills  from 
Madison  County  a  handsome  youth  who  said  he  was 
Samuel  Nelson,  twenty-five  years  old,  a  graduate  of 
Middlebury  College  of  Vermont,  and  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  January  of  that  year.  He  arranged  a  modest 
office  on  the  second  floor  of  Asahel  Lyman’s  brick 
store  on  the  south  comer  of  Main  Street  and  Groton 
Avenue,  and  an  outside  staircase  climbed  to  his  room. 

People  on  Main  Street  in  the  little  village  “sized 
him  up.”  Yes,  he  was  a  clean-cut  young  man,  most 
refined,  well-mannered,  keen  in  intellect,  and  devoted 
to  his  profession. 

Judge  Henry  Stephens,  head  of  the  Cortland  bar, 
thought  to  himself,  “A  very  pleasing  chap,  but  I’ll 
soon  show  him  my  capabilities.”  Roswell  Randall 
said,  “Nice  fellow,  my  kind;  but  I’m  postmaster,  he 
can’t  oust  me.”  Dolly  Ann  Lyman  introduced  him  to 
the  other  girls  and  whispered  behind  her  fan,  “They 
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say  he  is  engaged  to  a  Madison  County  girl,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  judge,”  which  was  quite  true. 

Samuel's  first  case  came  off  in  the  court  house  on  the 
hill.  Judge  Henry  Stephens  was  his  legal  opponent. 
Everything  seemed  very  favorable  to  the  older  man, 
brilliant  and  learned  as  he  certainly  was.  All  the  com¬ 
munity  were  watching  the  trial,  for  youth  and  wisdom 
were  being  pitted  against  each  other. 

Samuel  went  out  of  the  court  house  and  down  the  hill 
very  sad  and  solemn.  Judge  Keep  had  rendered  a  ver¬ 
dict  against  him.  However  discouraging  the  matter 
looked,  Samuel  had  a  feeling  that  he  was  right  and 
that  he  could  still  prove  his  case. 

He  went  to  work  with  his  books  and  studied  as  he 
had  never  studied  before.  Suddenly  the  light  broke. 
He  had  discovered  an  error  in  practice  on  the  part  of 
his  opponent,  the  great  Judge  Stephens.  Judge  Keep 
reversed  his  decision  and  the  boyish  lawyer  had  won 
his  case. 

It  was  a  triumph.  Clients  rolled  in  and  honors 
piled  up.  Now  he  could  afford  to  be  married.  He 
built  the  house  which  was  tom  down  to  make  way  for 
the  Cortland  Saving  Bank  on  the  comer  of  Main  Street 
and  Clinton  Avenue — 1819  was  the  date  when  the 
house  was  built.  It  antedated  the  Randall  houses  and 
in  some  particulars  was  just  as  fine.  Simeon  Rouse, 
the  master-builder  of  those  days,  put  into  it  some  of  his 
prettiest  carvings.  The  mantels,  the  doorways,  the 
staircase  were  all  of  the  most  delicate  workmanship, 
hand  done.  Samuel  Nelson  was  a  proud  man  when 
he  brought  his  bride  to  Cortland. 

General  Roswell  Randall  was  exceedingly  friendly  to 
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the  young  man  and  even  yielded  most  gracefully  when 
the  postoffice  was  turned  over  to  this  popular  hero,  not 
that  Samuel  Nelson  had  wished  for  the  office,  but  un¬ 
known  to  him,  influence  had  been  working  for  his  ap¬ 
pointment. 

Thus  the  story  goes  on,  a  real  fairy  story  of  honors 
heaped  upon  honors  until  we  see  Samuel  Nelson  as 
Associate  Justice  of  the  highest  court  of  the  land,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

THURLOW  WEED 
1797—1882 

By  all  the  early  historians  Thurlow  Weed  was  con¬ 
sidered,  next  to  Andrew  D.  White,  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  son  of  Cortland  County.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
Thurlow  Weed  was  a  great  man  in  his  times. 

Cincinnatus  claims  the  honor  of  rearing  him,  al¬ 
though  she  cannot  claim  his  birth.  He  was  born  in 
Cairo,  Greene  County,  and  came  to  Cincinnatus 
when  he  was  very  young.  It  was  a  frontier  town  in 
1800.  Things  were  very  primitive  and  Thurlow  Weed 
was  primitive  with  them.  Some  of  his  reminiscences 
throw  a  quaint  and  curious  side  light  on  pioneer  days 
in  Cortland  County.  When  he  was  fifteen  years  old, 
Thurlow  was  off  to  the  War  of  1812  and  after  that  he  no 
longer  connected  himself  with  frontier  life. 

Thurlow  Weed  was  a  newspaper  man,  the  founder  of 
the  Albany  Journal,  and  a  politician,  “the  power  be¬ 
hind  the  throne,”  one  may  say.  He  “made  and  un¬ 
made  kings”  (although  he  would  never  accept  office 
himself)  and  his  paper  shaped  opinion  in  New  .York 
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State  for  many  years.  Because  of  his  influence  and 
wide  acquaintance  he  was  sent  to  Europe  during  the 
Civil  yVar  to  say  “hands  off”  to  nations  that  wished 
to  throw  their  activites  on  the  Confederate  side. 

Here  is  an  amusing  story  which  shows  the  popular 
mind  toward  its  idol,  along  in  the  fifties. 

When  William  H.  Seward  was  Governor  of  New 
York  State  he  was  driving  toward  Albany  to  meet  an 
important  engagement,  when  suddenly  the  carriage 
broke  down,  leaving  the  governor  in  an  unfortunate 
predicament.  He  was  obliged  to  proceed  on  foot, 
trusting  that  someone  would  kindly  pick  him  up  along 
the  road.  He  hailed  a  stage-coach  driver  and  told  his 
story,  which  sounded  so  ridiculous  to  the  man  that  he 
refused  to  let  him  ride. 

Next  a  farmer  came  by  to  whom  the  great  man  said, 
“I  am  Governor  William  H.  Seward,  governor  of  New 
York  State,  and  I  want  to  get  to  Albany.” 

“You  can’t  fool  me,”  replied  the  farmer.  “William 
H.  Seward  ain’t  the  governor  of  New  York  State. 
Thurlow  Weed  is.” 

HON.  HORATIO  BALLARD 

1803—1879 

If  you  study  the  records  of  Cortland  County  no  name 
will  appear  oftener  than  Horatio  Ballard’s.  His  was 
not  a  spectacular  career,  just  one  of  constant  service  to 
his  county.  He  and  the  county  were  young  together 
and  they  grew  old  together.  They  knew  each  other, 
root  and  branch.  When  he  was  bom  in  Homer  in  1803 
there  *were  hardly  six  frame  houses  in  the  village. 
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When  he  died  in  1879  there  were  thirty  thousand  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  county  who  felt  that  they  knew  Horatio 
Ballard  well. 

The  Ballard  family  appeared  in  Homer  as  early  as 
1797.  Joshua,  the  father  of  Horatio,  was  the  first  to 
come.  Four  brothers  followed  Joshua.  They  opened 
the  forests  and  made  farms  for  themselves  over  a  big 
slice  of  the  southern  part  of  Homer  Village.  Joshua’s 
farm  took  in  the  corner  where  the  Braeside  Inn  stands 
and  along  the  south  side  of  Albany  Street  to  a  point 
across  the  river.  He  probably  started  with  a  log  cabin 
for  a  home  and  a  log  cabin  for  a  schoolhouse,  for  he  was 
the  first  teacher  in  Homer;  but  by  the  time  his  boy, 
Horatio,  was  fifteen  years  old,  he  was  building  the  most 
beautiful  of  Colonial  houses  now  standing  in  Homer 
Village,  “The  Braeside  Inn,”  as  it  is  called.  Since  there 
has  been  some  dispute  as  to  who  built  the  Braeside 
Inn,  you  may  look  on  page  206  of  Mason’s  History  of 
Cortland  County  and  see  for  yourself. 

The  family  moved  to  Cortland  in  1819,  and  from 
that  time  Horatio’s  life  was  bound  up  in  the  growing 
village.  He  lived  in  a  fine,  generous  house  on  Court 
Street,  where  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  now  stands.  He  studied 
law  and  went  into  partnership  with  Judge  Henry 
Stephens.  It  was  a  great  firm. 

What  a  busy  life  he  led!  There  was  not  a  public 
office  in  Cortland  that  he  could  not  have.  His  home 
was  full  of  friends,  his  office  was  full  of  clients,  his  time 
was  full  of  activities  for  Cortland  County.  Everybody 
needed  him  in  church,  schools,  politics,  court,  and  social 
life.  There  was  no  occasion  where  he  was  not  called 
upon  for  a  speech.  Other  gifted  sons  of  Cortland 
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County  went  elsewhere  for  their  honors,  but  Horatio 
Ballard  threw  everything  he  had  into  his  own  county. 
It  was  mainly  through  his  efforts  that  Cortland  secured 
the  Normal  School.  He  was  on  its  first  local  board. 

During  the  Civil  War,  which  required  expert  states¬ 
manship,  he  was  Secretary  of  State  at  Albany,  and 
after  that  he  was  Member  of  Assembly.  When  he  be¬ 
came  too  old  for  active  life  he  wrote  “Reminiscences  of 
Cortland  County,”  which  have  been  very  useful  in  the 
writing  of  these  stories  for  boys  and  girls.  Two  of  his 
children,  who  were  bom  after  he  was  fifty  years  old, 
have  been  well  known  to  Cortland  people,  Mr.  Seymour 
M.  Ballard  and  Mrs.  Albert  W.  Edgcomb. 

“The  Honorable  Horatio  M.  Ballard”  is  well  said.  It 
expresses  his  character  and  his  life. 

CHARLES  W.  SANDERS 

1805—1889 

“Sanders  Readers  and  Spellers.”  They  mean  noth¬ 
ing  to  modern  children,  but  they  meant  a  very  great 
deal  to  the  children  all  over  this  country  who  studied  in 
the  little  schoolhouses  sixty  and  seventy  years  ago. 

Charles  Sanders  spent  seventeen  years  of  his  early 
life  in  teaching  district  schools  around  Cortland  Coun¬ 
ty,  and  all  the  time  he  was  thinking  to  himself,  “What 
dry  old  books  these  children  are  trying  to  study.  They 
would  be  more  interested  if  they  had  more  interesting 
books.”  So  he  set  himself  to  work  making  the  books. 
He  put  into  them  good  stories  and  fine  poems  and  a 
human  touch. 
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By  and  by  Charles  Sanders  had  a  series  of  reading 
books  and  spellers.  Then  he  and  his  brother  started 
out  on  horseback  to  travel  over  New  York  State  and 
even  Ohio — which  in  those  days  was  considered 
quite  far  west.  In  their  saddle  bags  the  two  young  men 
were  carrying  copies  of  the  books.  They  rode  through 
the  woods  stopping  at  every  log  schoolhouse. 

Charles  would  tie  his  horse  to  a  tree  and  visit  the 
school.  He  would  tell  a  good  story  and  with  his  win¬ 
ning  manner  make  friends  with  both  teacher  and  pupils. 
Then  he  would  leave  a  copy  of  one  of  his  books  and  be 
on  his  way.  The  books  sold  themselves  after  that. 

All  over  the  country  the  books  spread  until  they  were 
used  in  almost  every  school  throughout  the  United 
States — even  farther  than  that,  for  they  were  trans¬ 
lated  into  German  and  Spanish  and  were  used  as  En¬ 
glish  textbooks  in  Japan. 

To  say  that  13,000,000  of  Mr.  Sanders’s  books  were 
published  during  his  lifetime  sounds  rather  large,  but 
we  must  remember  that  there  were  forty-two  different 
kinds  and  he  was  still  working  on  new  books  when  he 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years. 

There  is  still  another  story  told  of  how  Charles 
Sanders  was  influenced  to  write  school  books  for  chil¬ 
dren.  During  a  spelling  match  in  which,  as  a  bright 
youth,  he  was  supposed  to  stand  at  the  head,  he  was 
spelled  down  because  the  man  who  gave  out  the  words 
pronounced  Egypt  as  “eggpit.”  Charles  vowed  that  he 
would  some  day  make  a  speller  in  which  the  syllables 
would  be  so  distinct  that  mispronunciation  would  be 
impossible. 
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ELI  DEVOE 

1809—1874 

Our  Hall  of  Fame  can  surely  make  room  for  a  de¬ 
tective,  especially  if  one  of  his  good  deeds  was  to  save 
the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Both  men,  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Eli  DeVoe,  were 
bom  in  the  same  year  (1809),  both  were  log-cabin  boys, 
but  one  first  saw  the  light  of  day  in  Kentucky  and  the 
other,  the  son  of  Revolutionary  pioneers  of  Cortland 
County,  looked  out  upon  the  opening  to  Homer  Gulf 
on  Scott  Road,  Homer,  New  York. 

The  work  of  a  high-grade  detective  seldom  comes 
into  the  open  until  the  man  has  died,  and  this  was  true 
of  Eli  DeVoe,  although  now  and  then  a  special  honor 
was  bestowed  upon  him  which  indicated  his  true  value 
in  the  eyes  of  those  who  knew  what  he  had  accom¬ 
plished.  For  instance,  the  famous  banker,  Baron 
Rothschild  of  Paris,  presented  Eli  DeVoe  with  a  costly 
gift  on  which  were  inscribed  the  words,  “A  remem¬ 
brance  of  skill,  energy  and  perseverance,"  and  “Grati¬ 
tude,  appreciation,  and  reward." 

When  Eli  DeVoe  was  forty-three  years  old  the  Civil 
War  gave  him  the  chance  to  serve  his  country  in  the 
secret  service  of  the  government,  a  very  serious  and 
hazardous  occupation.  Almost  immediately  Eli  DeVoe 
made  his  important  contact  with  Abraham  Lincoln, 
which  was  to  mean  a  great  deal  to  both  of  them.  This  is 
the  story. 

A  special  train  was  leaving  Springfield,  Illinois, 
to  bear  Mr.  Lincoln  to  Washington  for  his  first  inaugu¬ 
ration;  Lincoln  himself  was  happy  and  in  good  spirits, 
but  his  friends  were  anxious.  For  weeks  in  advance 
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there  had  been  rumors  that  a  plot  was  on  foot  to  assas¬ 
sinate  the  President-elect  and  prevent  his  ever  reaching 
Washington.  Feeling  was  running  high  between  the 
North  and  the  South  over  the  questions  of  slavery 
and  the  right  of  the  South  to  withdraw  from  the  Union. 
Baltimore  was  the  hot-bed  of  this  bitter  talk. 

The  government  detective  selected  Eli  DeVoe  and 
Tom  Lampson  to  study  the  situation.  The  two  men 
went  to  Baltimore  and  mixed  with  the  crowds  who 
opposed  Lincoln.  So  skilful  were  they  in  their  disguise 
that  they  were  admitted  to  a  secret  society  whose  ob¬ 
ject  it  was  to  kill  Lincoln  on  his  journey  toward  the 
capital.  It  was  all  arranged  that  when  Lincoln  should 
stop  in  Baltimore  to  make  a  speech  the  members  of 
the  secret  society  would  attack  the  procession  and 
cause  so  much  disorder  that  one  of  their  number  would 
have  a  chance  to  murder  Abraham  Lincoln  and  get 
away  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd. 

As  soon  as  our  two  detectives  learned  the  plot,  they 
notified  the  friends  of  Lincoln,  and  the  President-elect 
was  persuaded  to  change  the  published  program  of  his 
trip.  He  went  to  Philadelphia  and  then  to  Harrisburg, 
making  speeches  in  both  places;  but  when  the  time 
came  for  him  to  leave  his  hotel  at  Harrisburg  in  the 
carriage  of  the  Governor,  as  he  was  supposed  to  do, 
a  tall  man,  under  cover  of  darkness  took  his  place. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  bare-headed,  and  with  a  soft  hat 
in  his  pocket,  slipped  out  by  a  rear  door  and  drove 
with  a  friend  to  the  railroad  station,  where  a  single 
car  and  engine,  unlighted  except  for  the  headlight, 
were  waiting  to  take  him  to  Philadelphia.  In  the 
Philadelphia  station  the  regular  train  for  Washington 
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was  waiting  for  an  “important  package."  No  one  but 
the  conductor  knew  that  the  “important  package" 
was  the  President-elect  of  the  United  States  whom  he 
was  watching  to  board  the  train  at  the  end  of  the  last 
car. 

The  next  morning  Abraham  Lincoln  surprised  Wash¬ 
ington  by  stepping  off  a  train  on  which  he  was  not 
expected.  He  had  been  able  to  reach  the  city  without 
harm,  thanks  to  the  detective  work  of  Eli  DeVoe,  our 
Homer-born  boy,  and  his  friend,  Tom  Lampson. 

The  gang  in  Baltimore  knew  they  had  been  betrayed 
and  their  suspicions  fell  on  DeVoe  and  Lampson.  The 
two  men  made  so  rapid  an  exit  from  Baltimore  that 
they  had  to  leave  their  baggage  behind.  They  were 
followed  with  death  threats  to  Washington,  and  it  was 
only  through  the  help  of  other  detectives  that  they 
managed  to  save  their  lives. 

Four  years  later  the  beloved  President  died  from 
the  bullet  of  John  Wilkes  Booth.  William  H.  Seward 
of  Lincoln’s  cabinet,  was  attacked  with  the  intention 
of  murder,  by  Thomas  Payne.  Eli  DeVoe  was  in  the 
employ  of  the  secret  service  to  find  out  who  had  been 
in  the  plot  to  assassinate  Lincoln,  and  was  just  in  the 
act  of  arresting  Mrs.  Surratt,  when  Thomas  Payne 
came  into  the  house,  fresh  from  the  attack  on  Secre¬ 
tary  Seward.  Payne  put  up  a  ruse.  He  had  changed 
his  blood-stained  coat  for  working  clothes  and  insisted 
that  he  had  come  to  Mrs.  Surratt’s  house  to  dig  a 
ditch.  Eli  DeVoe  washed  off  some  of  the  dirt  which 
was  a  part  of  Payne’s  disguise  and  found  that  the 
man’s  arms  and  hands  were  soft  and  white.  He  arrested 
Thomas  Payne  and  learned  that  he  had  made  an  im- 
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portant  discovery:  It  meant  a  large  reward  for  Eli 
DeVoe. 

Not  until  the  death  of  this  famous  detective  did  the 
facts  of  his  interesting  and  exciting  life  come  to  the 
public  eye. 

Now  a  marker  is  to  be  placed  by  the  New  York  State 
Historical  Society  on  the  site  of  the  old  DeVoe  log 
cabin  on  Scott  Road,  Homer.  It  will  stand  in  the 
southwest  comer  of  Atwater  Cemetery,  facing  Homer 
Gulf,  and  it  will  say  that  Eli  DeVoe,  a  detective  of  in¬ 
ternational  fame,  was  born  here  and  that  he  once 
saved  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

HON.  HENRY  S.  RANDALL 

1811—1876 

Henry  S.  Randall  was  bom  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his 
mouth,  as  the  saying  goes.  General  Roswell  Randall 
was  his  father,  Harriet  Stephens  Randall  was  his 
mother,  and  he  was  the  oldest  and  most  brilliant  of  all 
the  Randall  children.  The  Roswell  Randall  mansion 
(Masonic  Temple  now)  was  his  home,  and  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  short  periods  while  he  was  having  a  college 
course  at  Union  or  serving  the  State  as  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Public  Instruction,  or  as  Secretary  of  State,  he 
spent  his  years  in  Cortland  and  bestowed  his  talent 
generously  upon  the  people  of  Cortland.  Of  course  he 
went  abroad  and  knew  important  persons,  both  literary 
and  political,  and  he  loved  the  fine  arts.  Such  had 
been  his  bringing  up.  The  law  and  a  weekly  newspaper 
had  intrigued  him  for  a  time,  but  he  finally  settled 
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down  to  agriculture  which  he  tried  to  make  scientific, 
thus  being  quite  in  advance  of  his  times. 

To  live  like  a  gentleman  would  not  of  itself  include 
Henry  S.  Randall  in  the  charmed  circle  of  the  celebri¬ 
ties  of  Cortland  County,  but  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
author  of  the  “Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson,”  the  best 
book  which  has  been  written  on  that  subject,  entitled 
Henry  S.  Randall  to  a  place  in  the  sun.  President 
Andrew  D.  White  says  of  him,  “Mr.  Randall  was  a 
noble  man  and  he  wrote  a  noble  book,  and  Cortland 
County  may  well  be  proud  of  him.” 

To  all  the  countryside  Mr.  Randall  was  known  as 
“Henry  S.”  This  was  his  title  of  endearment.  There  is 
a  white  house  on  Tompkins  Street  in  Cortland  (now 
owned  by  W.  H.  Newton)  which  the  old  General 
built  for  his  son,  and  it  was  there  that  “Henry  S.” 
brought  his  bride,  a  charming  lady  who  was  as  beloved 
as  her  husband. 

In  1851  Mr.  Randall  was  Secretary  of  State,  and  in 
his  later  years,  when  the  State  Normal  School  was  or¬ 
ganized  (1868),  he  was  made  president  of  its  board, 
which  office  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death  (1876). 

If  you  wish  to  see  how  the  Hon,  Henry  S.  Randall 
looked,  observe  his  portrait  hanging  in  the  Normal 
School.  It  was  painted  by  Frank  B.  Carpenter,  the 
artist  who  was  born  in  Homer  and  was  the  portrait 
painter  and  friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  All  of  Cortland 
mourned  Mr.  Randall  when  he  died;  every  place  of 
business  was  closed;  every  inhabitant  of  Cortland  fol¬ 
lowed  him  to  his  grave  and  the  hush  over  the  commu¬ 
nity  was  so  great  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  Angel  of  Death 
had  visited  every  household. 
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LEWIS  SWIFT,  PH.  D. 

1820—1912 

Not  every  county  has  its  astronomer,  and  a  noted 
one  at  that.  Which  of  our  fifteen  townships  of  Cort¬ 
land  County  claims  the  noted  astronomer?  Marathon 
proudly  raises  her  hand  and  says,  “I  do/’  And  what 
did  Lewis  Swift  discover  which  made  him  so  famous? 
He  scanned  the  heavens  with  his  telescope  and  dragged 
from  their  hiding  places  over  thirteen  hundred  starry 
nebulae  or  groups  of  world  systems  as  well  as  fifteen 
new  comets.  So  numerous  were  his  medals  and  deco¬ 
rations  from  the  famous  astronomical  societies  of  the 
world  that  no  human  being  could  have  accommodated 
them  all  on  one  ample  breast.  Three  gold  medals  came 
from  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Science  at  Vienna,  and 
France  gave  him  a  silver  medal  and  a  purse  of  gold 
for  the  most  rapid  discovery  of  comets  ever  made.  The 
Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  England  made  him  a 
member  and  bestowed  upon  him  its  most  distinguished 
medal.  Many  more  were  added  to  these. 

Lewis  Swift  married  Lucretia  Hunt  of  Hunt’s  Cor¬ 
ners,  Marathon.  This  led  him  to  open  a  little  store 
at  the  Corners.  With  the  starry  heavens  all  about  him 
he  yearned  to  be  an  astronomer,  and  so  built  himself  a 
toy  observatory.  It  had  the  rounded  revolving  dome, 
like  any  well-ordered  observatory,  and  the  telescope 
was  also  of  his  own  manufacture.  With  this  crude 
apparatus  he  angled  in  the  big  firmament  and  really 
landed  a  distinguished  comet. 

Next  he  moved  to  Marathon,  not  that  comets  were 
any  better  there  but  store-keeping  was  more  profitable. 
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At  Marathon  his  telescope  caught  the  comet  of  1862,  a 
big  fellow  with  a  tail  twenty-five  degrees  in  length. 

Next  it  was  Rochester,  and  for  the  want  of  a  better 
place  he  used  the  roof  of  Duffy’s  cidermill  for  his  ob¬ 
servatory  and  without  suitable  instruments  he  discov¬ 
ered  six  comets  in  five  years.  Foreign  countries  were 
beginning  to  take  notice  and  medals  came. 

Meanwhile  poor  Lewis  Swift  was  exposing  himself  to 
great  hardships  on  the  cider  mill  roof.  He  would  lie  all 
night  gazing  at  the  stars  no  matter  how  cold  the  night 
or  sharp  the  frost  and  winds. 

Rochester  woke  up  to  the  fact,  that  it  had  a  genius 
in  its  midst,  and  the  Warner  observatory  was  the  result. 
More  comets,  more  nebulae,  more  medals,  more  fame. 
The  famous  lost  Drexel  comet  was  rediscovered  by  him, 
a  discovery  of  great  importance. 

Finally  Lewis  Swift  assumed  the  leadership  of  the 
famous  Mt.  Lowe  observatory  in  California,  the  best 
in  the  world  at  that  time.  He  ranked  then  as  a  great 
astronomer,  next  to  the  famous  Herschells  and  second 
in  the  world. 

But  old  age  comes  to  astronomers  as  it  does  to  all 
men,  and  Lewis  Swift  came  back  to  Marathon,  stone 
deaf  and  nearly  blind,  although  his  mind  remained 
active  and  alert  to  the  advanced  years  of  ninety-two. 
He  lived  with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Walter  A.  Brink. 
Such  a  long  life  enabled  him  to  see  Halley’s  comet 
twice,  on  its  visits  seventy-two  years  apart. 

Although  Lewis  Swift  was  ninety-two  years  old  when 
he  died,  a  freak  of  the  calendar  had  given  him  only 
twenty-two  birthdays.  He  was  bom  February  29, 
1820,  and  with  a  birthday  every  four  years  he  had  been 
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robbed  of  even  one  at  that,  as  the  year  1900  was  not  a 
leap  year. 

AMELIA  JENKS  BLOOMER 

1818—1894 

The  only  woman  whom  we  have  to  offer  for  “Cort¬ 
land  County’s  Hall  of  Fame”  is  Amelia  Jenks  Bloomer 
of  Homer,  and  she  was  considered  an  object  of  ridicule 
in  her  day.  Strong-minded  women  were  not  popular 
in  the  middle  years  of  the  eighteen  hundreds. 

Imagine  her  costume  in  1850  when  she  came  back  to 
Homer  to  visit  her  family  and  friends.  She  wore  a 
dress,  very  tight  as  to  the  waist  and  very  full  as  to  the 
skirt.  The  skirt  was  gathered  in  at  the  belt-line  and 
with  the  aid  of  petticoats  beneath,  stood  out  on  all 
sides  like  a  bell.  The  odd  part  of  it  was  that  the  skirt 
stopped  at  the  knees  to  show  a  very  baggy  pair  of  trou¬ 
sers  which  reached  to  the  ankles,  there  to  be  gathered 
into  ruffles  which  spread  above  her  tiny  feet.  As  she 
walked  mincingly  down  the  main  street  of  Homer  it  is 
no  wonder  the  boys  of  the  village  followed  her  with 
many  giggles. 

But  Amelia  Jenks  Bloomer  was  “emancipated.” 
She  could  afford  to  hear  them  laugh.  She  knew  that 
long  skirts  which  swept  the  ground  were  dust-gatherers 
and  unhealthy.  She  knew  they  tripped  a  woman  up 
and  were  always  in  the  way.  She  stood  for  a  principle 
in  life. 

And  who  shall  say  that  Amelia  Jenks  Bloomer, 
Homer-bom,  with  her  own  monthly  newspaper,  “The 
Lily”  to  back  her  principles,  was  not  a  great  woman? 

If  she  started  the  fashion  for  shorter  skirts  for  women 
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and  advertised  that  fashion  so  that  something  was 
accomplished,  then  she  was  of  real  service  to  the  world. 
Shall  the  woman  who  put  bloomers  on  the  map  ap¬ 
pear  in  our  “Hall  of  Fame”? 

JAMES  HENRY  SALISBURY,  B.  N.  S.,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

1823—1905 

Dr.  James  Salisbury  is  one  of  those  celebrities  better 
known  abroad  than  in  his  home  county.  Look  in  any 
biographical  encyclopedia  and  you  will  find  his  name 
and  a  long  list  of  achievements. 

Dr.  Salisbury’s  work  led  him  far  away  from  Scott 
where  he  was  born  (1823)  and  from  Homer,  where  he 
was  graduated  from  Cortland  Academy,  that  famous 
institution  which  has  many  illustrious  graduates  to  its 
credit.  Besides  being  a  practicing  physician  and  an 
author  of  more  than  fifty  books  and  publications,  he 
was  an  authority  on  agriculture  and  plant  life,  geology, 
Indian  lore,  history,  chemistry,  and  philosophy;  and 
this  by  no  means  exhausts  the  list  of  his  interests. 

His  pet  hobby  was  investigation  with  a  microscope, 
which  he  applied  to  the  diseases  of  plants  and  animals 
as  well  as  to  human  ills.  Most  remarkable  was  his  per¬ 
sonal  discovery  that  germs  are  the  basis  of  certain  dis¬ 
eases  and  can  spread  them.  We  are  so  accustomed  to 
the  “germ  theory”  that  we  cannot  comprehend  the 
stir  which  this  new  idea  created  in  1849.  It  met  with 
sharp  criticism  both  in  Europe  and  in  this  country. 

Dr.  Salisbury  had  to  wait  twenty  years  for  his  germ 
theory  to  get  a  hearing.  By  that  time  Pasteur  and 
other  medical  men  of  Europe  were  making  experiments 
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which  proved  that  James  Salisbury,  formerly  of  Scott 
and  Homer,  Cortland  County,  New  York,  had  been  in 
the  right  all  the  time. 

Strange  to  say,  none  up  to  1860  had  explored  the 
source  of  the  blood  corpuscles  in  our  bodies.  For  two 
years  Dr.  Salisbury  worked  on  this  problem,  sacri¬ 
ficing  some  hundreds  of  animals  to  the  demands  of  his 
microscope.  At  last  he  traced  their  origin  to  the  spleen 
and  the  lesser  lymphatic  glands  located  in  the  mesentery 
and  other  parts  of  the  body. 

And  then,  as  a  change  and  a  pastime,  Dr.  Salisbury 
and  his  brother  Charles  wrote  a  book  on  “Ancient 
Earth  and  Rock-Writing,,  connected  with  the  antiqui¬ 
ties  of  the  mound-builders,  which  goes  to  show  that  our 
brilliant  Scott  doctor  had  an  unwearied  thirst  for  knowl¬ 
edge  in  many  paths  of  life.  His  boyhood  days  in  the  hills 
of  Scott  must  have  given  him  a  wonderful  constitution 
as  well  as  an  active  mind,  for  he  lived  to  a  good  old  age 
and  left  behind  a  remarkable  record  of  accomplishments. 

REV.  THEODORE  T.  MUNGER,  D.D. 

1830—1910 

Professor  William  A.  Cornish,  of  beloved  memory, 
used  to  say  that  if  he  had  the  privilege  of  naming  the 
finest  product  of  manhood  in  the  history  of  Cortland 
County,  he  would  choose  Dr.  Theodore  T.  Munger; 
and  if  we  could  restore  the  personality  of  Dr.  Munger 
with  all  its  sweetness  and  brilliancy  and  vigor  of  mind 
to  the  present  generation,  we  might  convince  them 
that  Professor  Cornish  was  right. 

This  much  is  true,  that  no  man  ever  came  back  from 
the  outside  world  to  the  village  of  Homer,  who  was  so 
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beloved  and  cherished  as  Dr.  Munger.  It  is  the  old 
story  of: 

“What  makes  the  lamb  love  Mary  so?” 

The  eager  children  cry. 

“Why,  Mary  loves  the  lamb  you  know,” 

The  teacher’s  quick  reply. 

We  have  Dr.  Munger’s  own  statement  for  it:  “There 
is  no  spot  on  earth  that  I  love  and  still  love  so  well  as 
Homer.” 

Theodore  Munger  was  not  Homer-bom.  He  rode 
into  Homer  on  a  load  of  household  goods  when  he  was 
about  six  years  old  (1836).  His  father  was  a  physician 
and  came  to  Homer  because  he  had  four  boys  whom  he 
wished  to  educate  at  the  renowned  Cortland  Academy 
in  that  town. 

After  living  in  the  village  four  years  in  a  large  and 
pleasant  house  for  which  he  paid  Mr.  Jedediah  Barber 
$75  a  year,  Theodore’s  father  bought  a  farm  three  miles 
north  of  the  town,  on  what  used  to  be  called  “the 
plank  road”  to  Syracuse,  having  a  theory  that  a  farm 
was  a  better  place  for  his  four  boys  than  the  village. 

Dr.  Munger  said  in  after  life,  “It  is  an  increasing 
regret  that  I  did  not  obtain  possession  of  those  hundred 
and  forty  acres,  and  I  envy  the  present  owner,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  hideous  silo,  more  than  Ahab  envied 
Naboth.  I  suppose  the  reason  is  that  if  a  man  has  a 
happy  childhood  and  youthhood,  one  of  his  strongest 
desires  is  to  keep  alive  his  early  memories.” 

The  Munger  farm  was  near  the  Carpenter  farm. 
Think  of  the  group  of  boys  in  that  neighborhood  who 
were  Theodore  Munger’s  playmates.  Almost  next 
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door  was  Frank  B.  Carpenter,  the  painter  and  friend 
of  Lincoln.  A  little  to  the  west  on  the  “back  road” 
was  Edward  Hitchcock,  destined  to  be  a  great  minister 
in  Paris.  Very  near  was  Oren  Cravath’s  farm,  with  a 
boy  living  there  who  became  the  President  of  Fisk 
University.  Theodore’s  pet  friends  at  “Dame  School,” 
kept  by  Miss  Trowbridge  in  the  basement  of  “Mechan¬ 
ic’s  Hall,”  were  Andrew  D.  White,  and  William  0. 
Stoddard,  prospective  secretary  to  President  Lincoln.  At 
this  precious  period  of  boyhood,  when  they  were  in  the 
“Dame  School”  in  Homer,  Theodore  Munger  was  wear¬ 
ing  an  overcoat  of  a  brown  color,  very  fitting  for  a  boy 
of  his  age,  so  thought  Andrew  D.  White,  while  Andrew 
was  wearing  a  plaid  overcoat,  which  he  tried  in  vain  to 
convince  his  mother  was  intended  only  for  girls. 

Dr.  Munger  became  one  of  the  ablest  of  theologians 
in  the  United  States  and  his  writings  were  read  far  and 
wide.  President  White,  who  admired  him  greatly,  said 
of  him,  “He  was  honored  and  loved  throughout  the 
Union  and  even  beyond  the  seas.” 

FRANK  B.  CARPENTER,  ARTIST 

1830—1900 

Halfway  between  Homer  and  Little  York  on  the 
“Homer  road”  there  is  a  large  white  house  which  will 
some  day  bear  a  marker  reading  something  like  this: 

“Frank  B.  Carpenter 

was  born  in  this  house,  August  6, 1830 .  The  Paint¬ 
er  of  ‘President  Lincoln  and  his  Cabinet  and  The 
First  Reading  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation’.” 
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Look  again  around  the  farm.  You  might  find  some 
of  Frank  Carpenter’s  drawings  on  the  fences  or  even 
on  the  stones.  “Humph!”  said  one  of  Homer’s  old  dea¬ 
cons.  “You  can’t  turn  over  a  chip  on  his  father’s  farm 
without  finding  a  picture  of  a  chicken,  or  suthin’  on 
t’other  side  on  it.” 

Of  course  Frank’s  father  was  angry.  “No  work  to  be 
gotten  out  of  the  boy;  mother  siding  with  Frank; 
Frank  sneaking  to  the  attic  to  follow  this  foolish  non¬ 
sense.”  What  could  a  self-respecting  father  do? 

One  day  Frank’s  mother  found  enough  courage  to 
show  the  father  a  portrait  of  herself,  painted  by  the  boy. 
To  be  sure  it  was  very  crude,  for  Frank  had  to  impro¬ 
vise  his  own  materials,  but  the  mother’s  face  was  there. 
The  vulnerable  spot  in  Father  Carpenter’s  heart  was 
touched.  He  himself  was  the  next  sitter  and  then  the 
battle  was  won. 

Frank  went  to  Syracuse  and  spent  six  months  in  an 
artist’s  studio,  and  then  returned  to  Homer  to  open  a 
studio  for  himself. 

A  studio!  Imagine  the  courage  of  a  boy  not  yet  six¬ 
teen  years  old,  opening  a  studio  in  Homer  and  expecting 
patrons  of  art.  Genius  will  find  a  way,  however,  and 
the  Honorable  Henry  S.  Randall  of  Cortland  paid 
Frank  his  first  ten  dollars  for  making  some  drawings  for 
a  book  on  sheep  husbandry,  which  he  was  writing. 
Then  Mr.  Randall  called  for  a  portrait  of  himself. 

The  portrait  was  such  a  success  that  quickly  there 
followed  the  commission  for  the  portraits  of  the  nine 
surviving  original  trustees  of  Cortland  Academy  in 
Homer.  That  of  Major  Adin  Webb  is  in  the  possession 
of  Mrs.  Arthur  T.  Dunn  of  Cortland,  and  Mrs.  Seymour 
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M.  Ballard  owns  that  of  the  Honorable  Horatio  M. 
Ballard. 

When  Frank  Carpenter  was  twenty-one  years  old  he 
felt  the  urge  of  New  York.  This  opened  a  wider  field. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  (its  very 
youngest),  and  soon  was  called  to  Washington  to  paint 
President  Fillmore  at  the  White  House.  In  1854  it  was 
President  Franklin  Pierce  who  sat,  and  again  it  was  ex- 
President  Tyler.  Indeed  the  list  of  illustrious  sitters 
is  too  long  to  mention.  No  one  of  note  was  omitted 
from  the  brush  of  that  eminent  artist,  Frank  B.  Car¬ 
penter,  once  of  Homer,  New  York.  His  mission  in  life 
seemed  to  be  a  faithful  portraiture  of  the  great  men  of 
his  period.  This  was  his  valuable  contribution  to  his¬ 
tory.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Horace  Greeley,  Ezra 
Cornell,  George  William  Curtis,  James  Russell  Lowell, 
John  C.  Fremont,  and  many  others  took  their  turns 
upon  his  canvasses. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1863,  President  Lincoln 
issued  his  Emancipation  Proclamation.  Soon  after, 
Mr.  Carpenter  conceived  the  idea  that  this  event  would 
be  considered  the  central  act  of  the  war,  and  there 
should  be  an  historical  painting  t’o  commemorate  the 
scene  where  Abraham  Lincoln  presented  his  first  draft 
of  the  proclamation  to  his  Cabinet.  Mr.  Carpenter 
had  influential  friends  who  presented  the  matter  to  the 
President,  with  the  result  that  the  artist  spent  six 
months  at  the  White  House  with  Lincoln  and  all  his 
Cabinet  as  his  models. 

The  state  dining  room  was  his  studio.  “We’ll  just 
turn  you  loose  here,”  said  the  President.  “Do  you 
think  you  could  make  a  good  looking  man  out  of  me?” 
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with  an  accent  on  the  me.  Mr.  Carpenter's  likeness  of 
the  President  is  still  considered  the  standard  portrait 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  was  the  painter  of  Lincoln 
just  as  Gilbert  Stewart  was  the  painter  of  Washington. 

The  painting  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  went 
over  the  country  for  exhibition  and  finally,  through  the 
generosity  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thompson,  found  a  proper 
place  for  itself  in  the  corridors  of  the  Capitol  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  Travelers  from  Cortland  County  may  see  it 
now  and  point  with  pride  to  the  work  of  a  native  son. 
An  engraving  of  wonderful  exactness  has  brought  the 
picture  to  the  homes  of  thousands  of  people.  “Lincoln 
and  His  Cabinet"  is  one  of  our  best-known  historic 
pictures.  President  Lincoln  said  of  it  himself,  “It  is  as 
good  as  can  be  made,  Carpenter,  and  I  believe  I  am 
about  as  glad  as  you  are  over  the  success  of  this  work." 

The  other  historical  picture  by  Frank  Carpenter 
hangs  in  Windsor  Castle.  It  was  given  by  an  admirer 
to  Queen  Victoria  and  was  personally  accepted  by  her. 
It  represents  the  signing  of  the  Alabama  Treaty,  and 
in  this  painting,  also,  all  the  faces  were  painted  from 
life,  of  both  the  American  and  the  British  commis¬ 
sioners. 

Frank  Carpenter  was  a  writer  with  charm,  as  well  as 
an  artist.  His  book  “Six  Months  in  the  White  House" 
is  a  rare  but  beautiful  word  picture  of  the  true  Abraham 
Lincoln. 


ANDREW  DICKSON  WHITE 

Andrew  Dickson  White  is  undoubtedly  our  most 
“illustrious  son"  of  Cortland  County.  He  belongs  to 
the  world  as  well  as  to  us,  but  no  one  has  a  better  right 
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to  claim  him  than  the  county  which  furnished  his  father 
and  mother  and  his  grandparents  on  both  sides  of  the 
family.  This  makes  him  a  one  hundred  per  cent  Cort¬ 
land  County  product. 

Andrew's  grandfather,  Asa  White,  was  one  of  Ho¬ 
mer’s  earliest  settlers.  He  came  before  1798  and  built 
the  first  grist  mill  on  the  Tioughnioga.  This  mill  was 
the  social  center  of  the  county.  People  came  from 
every  direction  to  have  their  wheat  ground  into  flour, 
and  for  quite  a  while  it  was  church,  school,  ballroom, 
and  political  headquarters  all  combined.  Grandmother 
White  was  Clara  Keep,  of  the  best  blood  of  Homer. 

Andrew’s  other  grandfather  was  Andrew  Dickson, 
“a  man  of  means”  called  “Squire”  or  “Colonel”  Dick¬ 
son,  With  his  wife,  Ruth  Hall,  he  came  to  Homer  when 
it  was  in  the  log  cabin  state,  but  he  lived  to  be  the 
owner  of  “The  Hedges”  with  as  fine  a  house  as  there 
was  in  Homer.  Grandmother  Dickson  often  told  her 
little  grandson  of  hearing  the  wolves  howl  on  the  hilltops 
around  the  little  village  when  she  first  came  there  to 
live. 

Horace  and  Caroline  Dickson  White,  the  parents  of 
Andrew,  lived  in  the  square  brick  house  on  the  northeast 
comer  of  Main  and  Albany  Streets,  opposite  “Father 
Dickson’s”.  If  you  will  read  the  tablet  placed  on  the 
house  by  Cornell  University  you  will  find  that  Andrew 
Dickson  White  was  bom  there  in  1832.  There  he  and 
his  parents  lived  until  he  was  seven  years  old,  when  his 
father  moved  to  Syracuse,  called  to  take  charge  of  a 
new  bank.  Grandfather  Dickson  died  when  his  name¬ 
sake,  Andrew,  was  only  three  years  old  and  from  that 
time  the  Horace  Whites  lived  more  or  less  with  Grand- 
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mother  Dickson.  President  White  often  remarked 
that  he  was  brought  up  at  the  “Hedges.” 

The  life  of  Andrew  D.  White  is  an  open  book.  He 
has  written  his  autobiography  and  in  it  he  tells  of  his 
gratitude  to  Homer  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation  and 
the  refined  family  life  of  its  people. 

Honors  followed  Andrew  D.  White  like  a  triumphal 
procession.  At  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Yale  with  honors.  At  twenty-two  he  was 
attache  to  the  American  legation  at  the  royal  court  of 
Russia.  At  twenty-three  he  was  State  Senator  in 
Albany.  At  twenty-five  he  was  head  of  the  History  and 
English  Literature  department  at  Michigan  Univer¬ 
sity.  At  thirty-three  he  became  President  of  Cornell 
University.  At  forty-seven  he  was  appointed  Am¬ 
bassador  to  Germany.  And  so  the  record  goes.  He 
wrote,  he  studied,  he  built  a  college,  and  was  a  states¬ 
man. 

When  President  Andrew  D.  White  was  eighty  years 
old,  Cornell  University  declared  a  holiday.  It  was  a 
day  of  which  all  the  world  took  notice.  Telegrams  came 
from  far  and  near,  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  from  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  from  James  Bryce,  the 
British  Ambassador,  and  many  more.  On  that  day 
President  White  witnessed  something  which  is  given 
to  few  men  to  see — the  unveiling  of  a  statue  of  himself 
in  the  heart  of  Cornell  campus. 

GENERAL  CHARLES  TRUEMAN  HITCHKISS 
1832—1914 

In  the  magic  year  1832  which  recorded  the  birth  of 
Andrew  D.  White  of  Homer,  a  boy  was  born  in  Virgil 
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who  was  destined  to  be  a  Brigadier  General  in  the  Civil 
War,  Charles  Trueman  Hotchkiss.  Like  President 
White  he  was  of  one  hundred  per  cent  native  stock. 
Three  generations  of  the  Hotchkiss  family  had  wea¬ 
thered  the  experiences  of  pioneer  days  in  Cortland 
County,  and  their  stories  and  adventures  had  been 
poured  into  the  ears  of  young  Charles  Trueman  Hotch¬ 
kiss. 

Charles  Trueman  Hotchkiss  went  with  his  father  to 
establish  the  first  telegraph  lines  in  the  Middle  West, 
and  the  Civil  War  opened  the  way  to  a  distinguished 
military  career.  During  the  war  he  took  part  in  fifty 
battles  and  minor  actions.  Four  horses  were  killed 
under  him  while  in  action,  but  his  own  wounds  were 
never  very  serious.  At  the  end  of  the  war  he  was  mus¬ 
tered  out  with  the  commission  of  Brevet  Brig.  Gen. 
U.  S.  Vol.  “for  gallant  and  meritorious  service.” 

General  Hotchkiss  made  Chicago  his  home,  and  there 
the  big  fire  found  him  in  1871.  He  was  made  secretary 
of  the  first  relief  meeting  held,  and  won  new  honors  in 
relieving  the  distress  of  the  homeless  and  destitute. 

REV.  EDWARD  HITCHCOCK,  D.  D. 

1833—1901 

Dr.  Hitchcock  was  another  famous  man  of  Homer. 
On  the  West  Road  between  Homer  and  Little  York 
there  is  a  very  large  white  house  sometimes  known  as 
“the  house  with  forty  rooms.”  It  was  the  boyhood 
home  of  Edward  Hitchcock.  The  farm  itself  had  been 
the  Hitchcock  farm  long  before  Edward  came  upon  the 
scene.  His  grandfather,  Major  Noah  Hitchcock,  an 
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officer  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  had  come  from  Brim- 
field,  Massachusetts,  as  early  as  1796,  and  settled  upon 
this  particularly  fine  piece  of  land.  His  son,  another 
Major  Noah,  followed  him,  and  then  came  Edward. 
Edward  loved  literary  things  rather  than  military,  and 
we  can  be  very  sure  that  he  was  a  brilliant  scholar  in 
the  old  Cortland  Academy  on  Homer  Green,  which  had 
graduated  so  many  fine  students  in  its  time.  Edward 
went  to  Yale  College  and  then  to  Auburn  Theological 
Seminary. 

Edward  Hitchcock  became  internationally  known 
when  he  was  pastor  of  the  American  Chapel  in  Paris. 

It  happens  that  this  was  at  a  time  in  the  history  of 
Europe  when  affairs  were  at  a  low  ebb;  in  fact  Presi¬ 
dent  Andrew  D.  White  says  that  moral  and  political 
life  in  Europe  had  never  been  lower.  Napoleon  III 
and  the  Empress  Eugenie  were  on  the  throne  of  France. 

Paris  was  a  city  in  which  there  lived  many  English- 
speaking  people,  both  English  and  Americans.  Their 
place  of  meeting  was  the  American  Chapel,  undenomi¬ 
national,  where  good  and  kind  Dr.  Edward  Hitchcock 
was  a  “friend  in  need”  to  many  a  man  or  woman 
who  very  much  required  his  help  in  a  strange  city. 

PETROLEUM  VESUVIUS  NASBY 
(DAVID  ROSS  LOCKE) 

1833—1888 

In  the  summer  of  1845  a  tow-headed  boy  walked  into 
the  Cortland  Democrat  office  and  applied  for  a  job.  He 
had  seen  an  advertisement  in  the  paper  which  said, 
“Apprentice  wanted,  boy  from  the  country  preferred.” 
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The  boy  was  David  Ross  Locke  of  Virgil,  and  the 
Cortland  Democrat  still  flatters  itself  that  it  took  the 
twelve-year-old  youngster  into  the  office  and  taught 
him  the  printer’s  trade. 

Fifteen  years  later,  David  Locke  was  known  to  the 
world  as  “Petroleum  V.  Nasby,”  the  writer  of  “Nasby 
Letters,”  quaint  satires  on  current  politics,  very  much 
in  the  vein  of  Will  Rogers’s  writings  at  the  present  time. 
These  letters  have  h'ttle  point  to  the  modern  reader 
and  even  the  dialect  sounds  strained,  but  they  con¬ 
vulsed  the  reading  public  of  that  day  (1860),  and  af¬ 
forded  President  Lincoln  many  a  hearty  laugh  during 
the  dark  days  of  the  Civil  War.  Nasby’s  lectures  and 
books  were  extremely  popular  all  over  the  country. 

Meanwhile  in  the  village  of  Virgil,  Cortland  County, 
there  was  a  venerable  man  who  made  shoes  for  a  living. 
He  was  also  postmaster  of  Virgil  for  a  time.  He  con¬ 
sidered  these  occupations  far  more  creditable  than  to  be 
known  as  the  father  of  Petroleum  V.  Nasby.  He  used 
to  call  Petroleum  his  “fool  boy,”  and  it  plagued  him 
very  much  to  allude  to  Petroleum  at  all.  He  said  it 
was  bad  enough  to  be  the  father  of  a  fool  without  let¬ 
ting  the  world  know  it. 

However,  Petroleum  V.  Nasby  filled  his  peculiar 
niche  very  well  if  only  it  was  to  make  Abraham  Lincoln 
laugh. 

ERASTUS  MILES  CRAVATH 

1833—1900 

Erastus  Cravath  was  of  a  third  generation  in  Cort¬ 
land  County,  the  oldest  son  of  Deacon  Oren  Cravath, 
who  had  a  fine  farm  on  the  West  Road  north  of  Homer. 
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Oren  Cravath  deserves  a  word  all  by  himself,  for  it  is 
quite  certain  that  he  kept  the  village  of  Homer  well 
stirred  up  with  his  ideas  on  the  question  of  slavery. 
Even  when  Erastus  was  a  small  boy,  his  father  had 
most  decided  opinions  on  this  subject  and  invited  men 
of  his  own  mind  to  come  to  the  house  and  talk  matters 
over.  Often  there  would  be  Negroes  hidden  in  the  house, 
for  you  must  know  that  “Deacon  Oren  Cravath’s  place" 
was  a  “station"  on  the  “underground  railroad,"  which 
followed  the  Tioughnioga  valley  from  Binghamton  to 
Syracuse,  where  runaway  slaves  found  protection  in 
their  flight  to  Canada. 

The  slaves  traveled  by  night,  and  many  a  time  young 
Erastus  Cravath  heard  the  signal  from  the  darkness 
outside,  and  his  father  would  open  the  door  to  let  in  a 
poor,  cringing,  frightened  black  man.  Somewhere  with¬ 
in  the  house  the  slave  would  be  hidden  for  over  the 
day  and  at  the  coming  of  night  would  be  sent  upon  his 
journey,  very  likely  with  instructions  to  find  the  home  of 
Horace  White,  the  leading  banker  of  Syracuse.  Presi¬ 
dent  Andrew  D.  White  used  to  tell  of  being  awakened 
in  the  night,  when  he  was  a  boy,  by  whispered  conver¬ 
sations  between  his  father  and  those  who  came  to  his 
window  for  passes  to  Canada. 

Erastus  learned  to  have  a  great  sympathy  for  slaves. 
He  knew  their  stories,  he  had  seen  their  misfortunes. 
It  was  the  daily  talk  in  his  own  home,  and  when  he  at¬ 
tended  New  York  Central  College  at  McGrawville, 
which  was  open  to  blacks  as  well  as  whites,  he  made 
up  his  mind  that  his  life  must  be  devoted  to  helping  his 
unfortunate  friend,  the  Negro. 

Deacon  Oren  Cravath  was  fast  losing  his  patience 
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with  stolid  Homer  people.  They  were  not  at  this  time 
(1851)  vitally  interested  in  the  freedom  of  the  slaves, 
and  when  Frederick  Douglas,  the  great  orator  of  the 
Negro  race,  made  a  speech  in  Homer,  a  shower  of  rotten 
eggs  broke  up  the  meeting.  Oren  Cravath  resigned 
as  deacon  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Homer, 
sold  his  farm,  and  moved  to  Oberlin,  Ohio,  where  there 
were  more  people  of  his  way  of  thinking  and  a  more 
pronounced  movement  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

The  College  at  Oberlin  gave  Erastus  a  good  educa¬ 
tion.  Then  came  the  Civil  War  in  which  Erastus  was 
a  chaplain;  and  after  that  Erastus  Cravath  entered 
upon  his  life  work,  which  was  to  educate  the  Negro 
race. 

He  collected  funds  in  the  North  to  found  both  Atlanta 
University  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  Fiske  University 
at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  for  Negroes.  Of  Fisk  Uni¬ 
versity  he  became  the  first  President  in  1875. 

The  black  boys  and  girls  who  flocked  to  Fisk  Uni¬ 
versity  were  wonderful  singers.  They  brought  with 
them  the  songs  of  slavery,  the  spirituals.  These  songs 
were  to  play  a  great  part,  not  only  in  making  Fisk  Uni¬ 
versity  famous,  but  in  creating  a  music  in  America 
which  was  to  be  peculiar  to  America  alone. 

President  Cravath’s  son-in-law,  Professor  George  L. 
White,  was  the  first  to  record  these  spirituals,  and  with 
a  choir  of  superb  voices  Erastus  Cravath  traveled  over 
the  country,  raising  sympathy  and  money  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Negro  by  presenting  their  beautiful  music. 
Then  he  went  to  Europe  with  the  “Jubilee  Singers” 
and  remained  three  years,  carrying  the  wonderful  har¬ 
mony  which  came  from  these  black  throats  to  the  most 
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cultured  audiences  of  the  old  country.  “The  Fisk 
Jubilee  Singers”  were  a  tremendous  success. 

The  love  of  beautiful  music  must  have  descended 
to  President  Cravath’s  son,  for  Paul  D.  Cravath,  New 
York’s  noted  lawyer  and  financier,  is  now  the  president 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company. 

WILLIAM  OSBORNE  STODDARD 

1835-1925 

William  0.  Stoddard  was  one  of  the  boys  of  old  Homer 
who  was  born  at  a  time  when  good  fairies  were  bestow¬ 
ing  gifts.  William’s  gifts  were  a  long  life,  the  friendship 
of  great  men,  a  winning  personality,  and  the  ability 
to  tell  stories  and  write  well.  He  himself  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  his  splendid  character.  William  was  bom  in  a 
brick  house  standing  on  Albany  Street  behind  the  Brae- 
side  Inn,  which  was  then  called  “Wisdom’s  Gate.” 

On  the  other  corner  of  Albany  Street  lived  Andrew  D. 
White,  three  years  older  than  William,  but  a  good  play¬ 
mate.  Together  they  chased  each  other  around  “Wis¬ 
dom’s  Gate”  and  played  hide-and-seek  among  the 
trees  and  gardens  of  “The  Hedges,”  for  that  was  the 
home  of  Andrew’s  grandmother,  Mrs.  Andrew  Dickson. 

William  attended  the  famous  Cortland  Academy  on 
Homer  Green,  and  when  in  later  years  he  wrote  books 
for  boys  and  girls,  he  put  into  them  some  of  the  pranks 
which  had  been  played  in  that  fine  old  school.  “Sal¬ 
tillo  Boys”  is  his  book  which  deals  particularly  with  old 
Homer. 

William  Stoddard  was  graduated  froift  Rochester 
University  in  1858,  and  later  became  the  editor  of  a 
paper  in  Illinois,  the  Central  Illinois  Gazette  at  Cham- 
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pagne.  In  1859  there  was  much  talk  about  who  would 
be  the  Republican  candidate  for  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  chanced  that  young  Stoddard  had  one  or 
two  unexpected  meetings  with  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Suddenly  a  great  light  broke  upon  William  Stoddard. 
He  said  to  himself,  “This  is  the  greatest  man  you  have 
ever  seen.  He  should  be  President  of  the  United 
States.”  Into  his  paper  went  the  idea.  It  was  copied 
throughout  the  country  and  spread  like  wild-fire.  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln  was  elected  President,  and  he  did  not  for¬ 
get  William  0.  Stoddard.  William  went  to  Washing¬ 
ton  as  one  of  President  Lincoln’s  secretaries  and  lived  at 
the  White  House  during  the  period  of  the  Civil  War. 

This  splendid  opportunity  of  knowing  President 
Lincoln  intimately  was  put  to  good  use,  for  William 
Stoddard  has  written  a  “Life  of  Lincoln,”  which  is  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  best  of  the  many  books  written  on 
that  subject.  He  tells  many  interesting  experiences, 
but  none  could  have  been  more  stirring  than  the  follow¬ 
ing  story  in  Mr.  Stoddard’s  own  words: 

“One  afternoon  as  I  sat  at  my  table,  John  Hay  came 
hastily  in  with  a  sheet  of  fools-cap  paper  in  his  hand 
and  a  flush  on  his  face.  ‘Stod,’  he  said,  ‘the  President 
wants  you  to  make  two  copies  of  this,  right  away.’  I 
I  took  some  paper  and  some  fresh  sheets  and  went  at 
it  mechanically  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business. 
Then  as  I  went  on  from  sentence  to  sentence,  word  for 
word,  I  wrote  more  slowly  and  with  a  queer  kind  of 
tremor.  I  was  copying  from  Abraham  Lincoln’s  own 
draft  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  The  copies 
went  back  to  him,  but  the  original  remained  in  my 
drawer  until  one  day  John  Hay  came  for  it  to  send  it 
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to  Chicago  for  use  at  the  patriotic  fair  there.  It  was 
burned  up  in  the  great  fire.” 

William  0.  Stoddard  became  a  well  known  author, 
writing  something  like  fifty  books,  many  of  them  for 
boys  and  girls.  He  lived  to  be  ninety  years  old,  a  much 
beloved  man. 

DAN  LAMONT 

1851—1905 

His  name  was  Daniel  Scott  Lamont,  a  name  very 
dignified  and  proper,  but  because  his  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors  held  him  in  such  affection,  they  liked  to  call  him 
“Dan”  or  “Little  Dan,”  and  presently  all  the  world 
was  saying  “Dan  Lamont.” 

Drive  down  the  main  street  of  the  village  of  McGraw 
and  you  will  see  how  it  was,  and  is,  a  pretty,  comforta¬ 
ble  little  town,  with  a  house  in  the  very  center  which  is 
classic.  It  stands  among  the  trees  like  a  small  Greek 
temple  with  its  white  Ionic  columns  gleaming  in  the 
sun.  Of  course  it  is  the  Lamont  homestead,  now  known 
as  the  “Lamont  Free  Library.” 

“Dan”  grew  up  there,  and  you  may  believe  that 
everybody  in  McGrawville  knew  Dan  and  Dan  knew 
everybody  in  McGrawville.  He  was  a  quiet  boy  but 
he  saw  everything.  When  he  was  not  studying  in  the 
district  school  or  McGrawville  College,  or  publishing 
a  village  newspaper,  he  was  helping  his  father  in  his 
general  store.  The  country  store,  plus  Union  College, 
plus  native  ability,  plus  a  keen  sense  for  good  politics, 
plus  industry,  plus  the  deserved  friendship  of  President 
Grover  Cleveland,  all  made  Dan  Lamont  a  man  to  be 
reckoned  with. 
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You  will  have  to  look  in  a  dictionary  of  biography  to 
find  all  the  rounds  in  the  ladder  by  which  the  man 
climbed;  it  is  sufficient  here  to  say  that  when  Grover 
Cleveland  was  Governor  of  New  York  State,  he  admired 
for  more  reasons  than  one,  his  secretary,  Dan  Lamont. 

To  Washington  went  Dan  when  President  Cleveland 
entered  the  White  House.  Washington  politicians 
looked  him  over.  They  saw  a  short,  well-built,  wiry- 
looking  man  with  a  reddish  mustache,  the  ends  of 
which  he  had  a  habit  of  chewing;  a  frank,  open  face, 
blue  eyes,  and  an  energetic  manner  which  knew  its 
business.  They  soon  discovered  that  he  was  something 
more  than  a  secretary,  he  was  a  power  in  himself. 

When  Grover  Cleveland  was  elected  for  a  second 
term  as  President  of  the  United  States,  it  surprised  no 
one  that  Dan  Lamont  had  a  place  on  the  cabinet  as 
Secretary  of  War.  The  two  names  go  down  in  history 
together;  Grover  Cleveland,  one  of  the  most  honored 
of  Democratic  Presidents,  and  Dan  Lamont,  his  friend 
and  Secretary  of  War. 

Mr.  Lamont  married  a  girl  of  his  own  home  town, 
Juliet  Kinney,  who  came  from  one  of  the  good  old  pio¬ 
neer  families  of  Cortland  County,  a  daughter  of  Orson 
A.  Kinney,  Sr.  Mrs.  Lamont  was  every  whit  as  bril¬ 
liant  as  her  husband,  and  adapted  herself  admirably 
to  every  new  phase  of  his  life.  She  added  personality 
and  social  poise  where  he  was  inclined  to  be  rather 
quiet.  He  was  called  “the  silent  secretary.” 

After  eight  years  at  Washington  the  Lamonts  took 
residence  in  New  York.  Dan  Lamont  became  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Whitney  interests  in  railroads  and  was 
vice  president  of  the  Northern  Pacific.  Many  a  time 
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his  private  car  has  stood  on  a  side  track  at  the  Cortland 
D.  L.  &.  W.  station  while  Dan  Lamont  (still  a  term  of 
endearment)  drove  over  to  McGraw  to  visit  his  mother 
in  the  white  house  with  the  columns.  He  never  forgot 
such  labors  of  love.  Once  the  Cortland  and  McGraw 
people  were  all  agog  because  Mrs.  Cleveland  was  a 
guest  in  the  private  car  and  came  to  McGraw  to  pay 
her  respects  to  Madam  Lamont. 

The  Lamont  home  is  now  the  “Lamont  Free  Li¬ 
brary,”  endowed  by  Mrs.  Lamont  in  memory  of  her 
husband. 


JUDGE  ALTON  B.  PARKER 

1852—1926 

THE  BOY 

Who  would  think  it !  That  little  tow-headed,  freckled, 
bashful  boy  who  walked  down  three  miles  on  the  Groton 
Road  to  attend  school  in  Cortland,  finally  becoming 
candidate  on  the  Democratic  ticket  for  President  of  the 
United  States! 

Those  who  knew  the  boy  and  his  mother  were  not 
surprised.  Here  was  a  mother  in  Cortland  County 
whose  dream  for  her  son  almost  came  true,  and  here 
was  a  boy  who  made  the  most  of  every  opportunity 
and  became  a  polished  gentleman,  an  honored  states¬ 
man,  and  a  man  whom  his  county  greatly  admired 
and  trusted. 

These  are  among  his  recollections:  “I  remember 
the  first  presidential  campaign  meeting  I  ever  attended. 
It  was  in  1864  and  in  the  second  Lincoln  campaign. 
I  remember  the  grandstand  which  was  erected  on  the 
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old  Academy  Green.  The  chairman  was  Horatio  Bal¬ 
lard. 

“Next  year  I  went  to  the  old  academy  in  Cortland, 
where  the  Soldiers’  Monument  now  stands,  and  had  a 
new  suit  of  clothes  built  for  me  by  John  Morris,  under 
the  advice  of  my  mother.  I  never  grew  into  that  suit.  I 
couldn’t  catch  up  with  it.  The  suit  didn’t  seem  to 
please  the  boys  of  the  village,  and  I  might  tell  how  my 
friend,  Charlie  Duell,  umpired  a  little  unpleasantness 
one  day,  all  over  that  suit,  out  back  of  the  high  board 
fence  of  the  academy  in  the  old  cemetery. 

“When  the  Normal  School  opened  its  doors  I  was 
one  of  its  first  pupils.” 

Yes,  this  is  the  boy,  who,  when  he  was  sixteen  years 
old,  taught  “district  school”  and  thrashed  the  bully 
who  made  trouble  for  the  teacher.  He  earned  some 
money  and  studied  law  and  then  he  just  naturally 
moved  up. 

Alton  B.  Parker  never  pushed  his  cause,  but  some¬ 
how  people  trusted  both  the  man  and  his  judgment. 
When  he  was  only  thirty-three  he  was  unanimously 
elected  by  the  Democrats  to  the  Supreme  Court  bench 
of  New  York  State,  the  Republicans  refusing  to  offer  a 
candidate  to  oppose  him.  He  served  thus  until  he 
was  elected  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

And  so  it  was  that  when  the  Democrats  in  1904  were 
looking  for  a  worthy  candidate  for  President  of  the 
United  States,  their  choice  fell  to  Judge  Alton  B. 
Parker.  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  the  Republican 
nominee  and  at  the  apex  of  his  popularity,  which  ex¬ 
plains  why  Judge  Parker  was  not  elected. 

His  presidency  of  the  American  Bar  Association  was 
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a  great  honor.  In  1915  he  was  invited  to  go  to  Canada 
and  receive  a  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  the  University  of 
Toronto.  He  was  too  busy  to  go,  even  though  he 
would  h^ve  been  in  the  good  company  of  Joseph  H. 
Choate,  William  Church  Osborne,  and  William  Dean 
Howells,  all  of  whom  were  thus  honored.  Besides,  the 
degree  of  LL.  D.  was  not  new  to  Alton  B.  Parker.  He 
had  received  that  degree  from  Union  College  in  1902. 

When  Alton  B.  Parker  returned  to  Cortland  for 
visits  in  his  later  years,  the  freckled  boy  had  become 
a  silk-hatted,  perfectly  groomed,  courteous  gentleman 
whom  Cortland  County  delighted  to  honor.  He,  in 
turn,  was  a  modest,  kindly,  loyal  child  of  his  old  home. 

So  this  is  the  story  of  the  boy  and  man  for  whom  the 
Alton  B.  Parker  School  in  Cortland  was  named.  Chil¬ 
dren  will  like  to  know  that  they  have  an  honorable,  up¬ 
right  judge  and  gentleman  to  follow.  The  tablet  which 
is  to  be  seen  on  a  small  boulder  in  front  of  the  Parker 
farmhouse  out  on  the  Groton  Road,  was  placed  there 
by  the  Tioughnioga  Chapter  of  the  D.  A.  R.,  in  honor 
of  the  esteemed  citizen,  to  commemorate  his  birthplace. 

BRIG.  GEN.  DAVID  L.  BRAINARD,  1856 
Freetown  and  Marathon  claim  our  soldier  hero; 
Freetown,  the  home  of  his  youth,  Marathon,  the  home 
of  his  later  years.  In  between,  the  United  States 
claimed  David  L.  Brainard,  and  a  proud  record  it  was 
which  he  spun  out  for  his  country. 

David  Brainard  enlisted  in  the  army  when  he  was 
twenty  years  old.  As  a  sergeant  he  served  in  several 
campaigns  against  the  Indians  in  the  far  West  and  lost 
his  right  eye  from  an  Indian  arrow. 
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When  David  was  twenty-five  years  old  his  chance 
came  to  volunteer  in  the  ill-fated  Greely  expedition 
which  the  United  States  Government  sent  to  the  Arctic 
circle  to  make  certain  observations  (1881).  As  a  ser¬ 
geant  in  charge  of  a  party  of  three,  he,  with  Lieutenant 
Greely,  reached  a  point  within  83  degrees  of  the  North 
Pole,  breaking  all  previous  records.  For  fourteen  years 
this  held  the  record  until  Lieutenant  Peary  made  his 
famous  dash  to  the  pole. 

Lieutenant  Greely  had  made  every  provision  for 
keeping  a  food  supply  on  hand  for  a  three  years’  stay  in 
the  Arctic  regions,  but  his  plans  failed,  and  while  the 
men  were  waiting  for  relief  they  experienced  starvation. 
Out  of  twenty-five  men  all  had  died  but  eight. 

Sergeant  Brainard  was  in  charge  of  the  food  and 
could  issue  only  a  few  ounces  at  a  time  to  each  man. 
He  was  weak  and  emaciated,  and  it  was  torture  to  feel 
that  food  was  passing  through  his  hands  which  he 
could  not  eat.  Not  once  did  he  betray  his  trust,  so 
Lieutenant  Greely  testified  before  Congress. 

One  man  had  lost  his  hands  and  his  feet  through 
freezing.  When  the  last  day  came  that  any  food  was 
left  to  be  divided,  the  seven  men  who  could  stand  on 
their  feet  held  a  conference  and  decided  to  give  their 
food  to  the  disabled  member  and  go  away  themselves 
to  die.  They  had  really  started  on  their  plan  when  the 
rescue  ship  came  in  sight  and  they  were  saved.  The 
man  who  had  lost  his  hands  and  feet|was  the  only  one 
who  died  of  that  last  heroic  group. 

On  the  return  of  the  Greely  party,  David  Brainard 
was  detailed  by  the  United  States  Government  to 
write  a  report  of  the  expedition.  This  took  two  years. 
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Again  Colonel  Brainard  was  detailed  to  the  North, 
this  time  to  Alaska  to  relieve  destitute  miners  at  Daw¬ 
son  City. 

In  the  Spanish  War  Colonel  Brainard  was  chief  of 
the  commissary  and  responsible  for  the  food  supply  of 
the  army  in  the  Philippines.  This  brought  him  into 
direct  contact  with  Admiral  Dewey. 

And  now  he  lives  in  Washington  very  much  honored 
and  respected.  He  is  blind  in  one  eye  from  the  Indian 
arrow,  and  snow-blindness  has  almost  finished  the  other 
eye.  But  what  does  it  matter?  Long  ago  he  learned 
how  to  endure  discomfort  cheerfully. 

At  the  time  of  Colonel  Brainard’s  retirement  from 
the  army  on  account  of  age,  Congress  voted  that  Pres¬ 
ident  Wilson  bestow  on  him  the  rank  of  Brigadier 
General  for  distinguished  service. 

ELMER  AMBROSE  SPERRY 

1860—1930 

The  name  of  Elmer  A.  Sperry,  inventor,  comes  in¬ 
stantly  to  the  lips  when  we  are  speaking  of  the  noted 
men  of  Cortland  County.  Many  people  place  him  next 
to  Thomas  A.  Edison  as  a  genius  in  the  inventions  of  our 
times,  and  this  would,  of  course,  place  him  high  on  any 
list  of  distinguished  men.  Certain  it  is  that  he  con¬ 
tributed  much  to  human  happiness  and  welfare.  In 
personality  he  was  so  charming  and  spontaneously 
warm-hearted  that  he  made  friends  everywhere.  How 
true  this  was  when  he  returned  to  Cortland,  his  boyhood 
home. 

Cincinnatus  and  Cortland  dispute  for  his  birthplace, 
but  Cortland  must  yield  to  Cincinnatus,  for  very  soon 
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a  marker  will  be  placed  on  a  house  in  Cincinnatus  which 
will  proclaim  the  happy  fact.  The  boy  was  born  in 
that  village.  This  is  the  story : 

Stephen  Sperry  and  Mary,  his  wife,  lived  in  a  house 
on  South  Hill,  Cortland.  Stephen  Sperry  was  far  from 
home  when  the  new  baby  arrived,  and  Mary,  the  young 
mother,  was  with  her  parents  in  Cincinnatus.  The 
baby  was  a  vigorous  boy,  but  Mary  Burst  Sperry,  only 
twenty-one,  faded  away  within  a  day.  This  left  the 
new  baby  in  the  care  of  Mrs.  Helen  Willet  of  Cortland. 
Cincinnatus’  glory  was  but  for  three  days;  neverthe¬ 
less  she  is  entitled  to  the  honor. 

Elmer  Sperry  was  a  fine  youngster,  full  of  daring, 
and  he  kept  his  aunt’s  heart  in  a  flutter  with  his  many 
adventures  and  the  tendency  to  investigate. 

At  the  age  of  four  he  made  a  toy  truck  out  of  a  box, 
even  the  wheels  and  axle  being  made  with  his  own 
hands.  When  he  was  a  little  older  he  knew  every  store 
and  shop  in  town,  and  if  a  new  machine  were  intro¬ 
duced,  he  was  on  hand  to  see  it  set  up,  trying  to  figure 
out  how  it  worked. 

One  day  he  hid  himself  on  a  train  at  the  D.  L.  &  W. 
station,  in  a  position  where  he  could  see  the  engine 
work,  and  his  aunt  worried  when  he  did  not  come  home 
for  supper. 

In  1873  when  the  new  Baptist  Church  was  almost 
built  and  the  tall  spire  of  two  hundred  feet  overtopped 
the  trees  around,  Elmer  A.  Sperry,  the  inventor,  was 
about  twelve  years  of  age.  Being  a  Baptist,  he  was 
much  interested  in  the  construction  of  the  church,  and 
no  doubt  knew  every  foot  of  scaffolding  and  had 
climbed  every  ladder  in  the  place.  One  day  he  climbed 
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up  and  up  in  the  new  spire  until  he  appeared  at  the 
very  top.  In  the  building  of  the  spire,  guy-ropes  had 
been  used,  extending  from  the  tip  top  of  the  structure  to 
the  various  trees  round  about. 

Elmer  saw  his  opportunity  to  astonish  his  friends  who 
stood  watching  on  the  ground,  two  hundred  feet  below. 
He  threw  one  leg  over  a  guy-rope  and  let  himself  down, 
hand  over  hand,  until  he  landed  in  a  maple  tree  in 
front  of  the  Cloyes  house  on  the  opposite  side  of  Church 
Street.  Those  who  saw  him  perform  the  act  held  their 
breath,  fearing  that  the  rope  would  burn  his  hands  or 
that  he  would  fall.  He  did  no  harm  to  himself  and  was 
as  cool  about  it  as  he  has  always  been  in  all  his  ven¬ 
turesome,  and  now  famous,  undertakings. 

The  Normal  School  furnished  Elmer  Sperry  with  the 
most  of  his  education.  Dr.  S.  J.  Somberger  was  teach¬ 
ing  physics  in  those  days  to  Normal  students,  and  he 
was  the  first  person  to  introduce  the  principles  of  the 
gyroscope  to  his  very  bright  and  promising  pupil.  The 
gyroscope  was  considered  a  curiosity.  It  spun  like  a 
top  and  no  one  knew  what  kept  it  upright.  Years 
after,  when  Elmer  Sperry  bought  toys  for  his  children, 
built  on  the  order  of  the  gyroscope,  he  saw  the  big  pos¬ 
sibilities  in  this  interesting  plaything  which  he  remem¬ 
bered  discussing  with  Dr.  Sornberger. 

Electricity  interested  Elmer  Sperry  while  he  was  in 
the  Normal  School.  He  never  went  halfway  with  any¬ 
thing,  and  soon  he  had  the  Normal  School  building 
wired  for  electric  lights  and  an  electric  bell  system. 

One  year  at  Cornell  finished  his  school  education.  He 
stopped  short  because  the  course  required  a  study  of 
Latin,  and  Latin  was  Elmer’s  bugbear. 
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Arc  lights  were  Sperry’s  first  hobby.  That  summer, 
when  he  was  twenty  years  old,  there  was  a  firemen’s 
convention  in  Cortland,  and  the  young  inventor  put  up 
an  arc  light  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Court  Streets 
which  was  a  dazzling  success.  The  crowds  of  people 
were  as  much  interested  in  the  light  as  in  the  parade. 

A  Christmas  tree  for  the  Baptist  Sunday  school  was 
sparkling  with  lights,  and  everybody  in  town  said,  “You 
ought  to  see  the  Baptist  Christmas  tree  which  Elmer 
Sperry  fixed.”  No  one  in  Cortland  had  seen  an  elec¬ 
trically-lighted  tree  before. 

After  this  Mr.  Sperry  went  to  Chicago  and  placed  an 
arc  light  on  a  very  high  building  which  flooded  the  city 
with  light. 

Just  before  Mr.  Sperry’s  death  a  new  and  marvelous 
light,  which  was  one  of  Mr.  Sperry’s  inventions,  was 
installed  in  Chicago  in  honor  of  Charles  A.  Lindbergh. 
To  those  who  knew  Elmer  Sperry  in  life  it  has  a  personal 
message,  as  if  the  glorious  ray  from  that  thirteen-hun¬ 
dred-foot  Lindbergh  tower  were  Elmer  Sperry’s  own 
gesture  of  cheer  and  good  will. 

Automobiles  were  a  new  invention  in  1890,  and  Elmer 
Sperry  was  attracted.  He  made  an  electric  carriage 
which  was  perfectly  workable,  and  one  Sunday  when  he 
was  attending  morning  service  at  the  church  which 
was  the  46th  Street  Baptist  Church  in  New  York,  he 
saw  John  D.  Rockefeller  present  and  resolved  to  invite 
him  to  take  a  ride  when  church  was  over.  It  was  Mr. 
Rockefeller’s  first  ride  in  an  automobile.  In  1896,  Mr. 
Sperry  was  driving  the  first  American  automobile  to 
appear  on  the  streets  of  Paris. 

Mr.  Sperry  took  a  little  revolving  toy  called  a  gyro- 
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scope  and  made  from  it  his  most  important  inventions. 
He  made  the  Gyro-Ship-Stabilizer  which  keeps  a  ship 
from  rocking,  a  Gyro-Pilot  which  keeps  a  ship  true  to 
its  course,  and  a  Gyro-Compass  which  never  deviates 
from  true  north.  These  inventions  can  also  be  applied 
to  airplanes.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  went  through  the 
Sperry  factories  in  Brooklyn  on  the  day  before  his 
famous  flight,  intensely  interested  in  the  various  de¬ 
vices  which  Mr.  Sperry  had  made  to  insure  safety  by 
air  and  sea. 

Before  Elmer  Sperry  died  he  had  over  400  scientific 
patents  to  his  credit. 

Honors  had  come  by  the  scores, — degrees,  medals, 
prizes.  Czar  Nicholas  III  of  Russia  decorated  him; 
twice  he  went  to  Japan  to  receive  honors  from  the  en¬ 
gineers  of  Japan  and  the  Emperor  conferred  on  him 
the  “Second  Order  of  the  Sacred  Treasure,"  yet  Mr. 
Sperry  was  the  same  unspoiled,  lovable  man  to  the 
very  end.  His  last  visit  to  Cortland  was  to  assist  in  the 
laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  library  to  which  he 
had  given  a  generous  Sum. 

President  Hoover  wrote  of  him  :  “I  have  long  held  in 
high  regard  the  achievements  of  the  late  Elmer  A. 
Sperry,  whose  engineering  skill  and  inventive  genius 
made  to  the  world  so  many  valuable  contributions." 


Chapter  XIV 


Hints  for  Future  Halls  of  Fame 

ELKANAH  WATSON 

1758-1842 

Port  Watson,  Port  Watson  Bridge,  Port  Watson 
Street*  There's  something  behind  that  name,  some¬ 
thing  personal;  a  man,  Elkanah  Watson!  All  the  other 
men  who  came  into  Cortland  County  were  steady, 
hard-working  men  without  distinction.  Elkanah  Wat¬ 
son  was  a  personage.  He  had  seen  the  world 

There  are  people  in  Cortland  County  who  still  hold 
old  deeds  to  land  along  the  Tioughnioga  at  Port  Wat¬ 
son  Bridge,  or  old  letters  concerning  these  transac¬ 
tions,  all  signed  with  the  name  “Elkanah  Watson." 
The  name  has  historical  value.  Listen  to  the  story  of 
the  man  and  see  whether  you  do  not  prize  the  papers 
more. 

When  Jonathan  Hubbard  and  Moses  Hopkins,  in 
1794,  looked  out  on  the  Cortland  plane  from  a  treetop 
on  Court  House  Hill,  they  pronounced  it  good.  Then 
they  returned  to  Manlius  by  way  of  the  Indian  trail 
over  which  they  had  come  through  Truxton  and  Cuyler, 
and  very  likely  in  the  vicinity  of  the  salt  springs  of 
Syracuse  they  encountered  Elkanah  Watson,  that 
well-known  man  of  affairs  who  was  speculating  in  land 
in  various  parts  of  the  Military  Tract  of  New  York 
State.  In  September  of  1794  he  had  acquired  through 
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a  certificate  from  the  State  100  acres  of  land  in  Cicero 
township,  100  acres  in  Romulus,  100  acres  in  Locke, 
and  50  acres  in  Virgil.  Later  he  owned  land  in  Tully 
and  Scott.  He  was  a  great  real  estate  speculator. 

Just  how  he  acquired  land  at  Port  Watson  is  not 
known,  nor  how  Jonathan  Hubbard  and  Moses  Hop¬ 
kins  became  his  friends.  Together  with  Solomon  Hub¬ 
bard  and  John  Morse,  these  men  divided  the  land  of 
Cortland  plane.  They  undoubtedly  had  bought  it  at  a 
small  price  from  the  soldiers  who  owned  it  through 
their  war  service  to  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  old  histories  of  Cortland  County  refer  to  Elkanah 
Watson  as  “Mr.  Watson/’  a  title  which  shows  the 
respect  in  which  this  great  gentleman  was  held. 

Elkanah  Watson  originated  in  old  Plymouth,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  came  of  excellent  Pilgrim  stock,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  Winslow  family.  From  start  to  finish  of  his  long 
life  he  kept  a  diary  and  had  plenty  of  interesting  events 
to  put  into  it.  As  his  career  embraced  the  period  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  happenings  in  both  Europe 
and  America,  it  makes  excellent  reading  even  today. 
Much  of  it  may  be  found  embodied  in  a  book  called 
“Native  Stock,”  by  Arthur  Pound. 

He  was  fifteen  when  the  war  began,  and  directly  he 
was  sent  to  General  Washington  with  valuable  papers 
to  deliver.  Next  he  was  entrusted  with  $50,000  to  take 
from  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  to  Charleston,  South 
Carolina.  With  the  enemy  always  near  he  carried  the 
money  sewed  to  the  lining  of  his  clothes,  and  delivered 
it  safely  at  its  destination. 

At  Fredericksburg  he  saw  the  venerable  mother  of 
General  Washington.  He  lost  his  way  in  the  forests 
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which  cover  the  present  site  of  the  city  of  Washington, 
and  he  stopped  at  Valley  Forge  to  see  the  pitiable  con¬ 
dition  of  the  American  forces  gathered  there  under  the 
command  of  the  Father  of  Our  Country. 

His  next  job  was  to  carry  money  and  papers  to  no 
less  a  person  than  Benjamin  Franklin,  America’s  rep¬ 
resentative  in  France.  Franklin  welcomed  him  warmly 
and  introduced  him  into  the  brilliant  society  in  which  he 
moved.  He  saw  the  royal  family,  and  in  his  diary  de¬ 
scribed  Queen  Marie  Antoinette  as  “an  elegant  person, 
a  fine  figure  and  imposing  aspect  and  florid  complexion, 
with  bright  gray  eyes  full  of  expression.” 

Elkanah  was  a  Yankee  go-getter,  and,  as  he  saw  busi¬ 
ness  advantages  in  France,  he  decided  to  stay.  It 
was  like  him  to  leap  into  venture  and  then  out  again. 
Later  on  he  did  it  in  Cortland,  but  at  this  particular 
time  in  France  he  made  $200,000  and  operated  six 
ships  between  France  and  America,  not  bad  for  a  young 
man  in  a  strange  country  and  he  only  twenty-one  years 
old.  He  lost  the  money  as  easily  as  he  gained  it. 

In  Paris  Elkanah  Watson  met  John  Adams,  and  there 
resulted  a  friendship  and  correspondence  with  that 
future  President  of  the  United  States  covering  forty 
years.  Watson  was  with  Franklin  when  the  news  came 
that  Cornwallis  had  surrendered  to  Washington  at 
Yorktown,  and  he  shared  in  the  festivities  of  the  French 
over  the  event.  Watson  did  his  bit  by  employing  nuns 
of  Nantes  to  make  a  Masonic  apron  for  George  Wash¬ 
ington,  combining,  as  a  motif,  the  French  and  Ameri¬ 
can  flags.  Watson  made  the  design  himself.  General 
Washington  accepted  the  gift  in  a  letter,  August  10, 
1782. 
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Next  it  was  England,  and  in  his  pockets,  letters  to  the 
nobility.  In  London  the  artist  John  Singleton  Copley 
painted  Elkanah’s  portrait.  He  pictured  the  American 
flag  in  the  background,  and  Watson  whimsically  re¬ 
marked  in  his  diary  that  this  was  the  first  American 
flag  hoisted  in  old  England. 

Franklin  had  talked  to  Watson  about  the  need  of 
canals  in  America.  Both  men  were  very  much  alike 
in  being  ahead  of  their  times,  and  canals  became  Wat¬ 
son’s  hobby.  When  he  returned  to  America  and  visited 
Washington  at  Mt.  Vernon  (“Two  of  the  richest  days  of 
my  life,”  wrote  Elkanah  in  his  diary),  they  talked  of 
canals.  Hard  travel  had  brought  a  spell  of  Watson’s 
bronchitis,  and  during  the  night  a  fit  of  coughing  over¬ 
took  him.  Presently  the  door  opened  and  Washington 
walked  in,  bringing  a  bowl  of  hot  tea.  This  was  heart¬ 
ening  from  the  first  President  of  the  United  States. 

Miss  Rachel  Smith  of  Norton,  Massachusetts,  prom¬ 
ised  to  move  through  life  with  Elkanah,  and  plenty  of 
moving  she  had  to  do,  for  her  husband-of-many-minds 
was  always  trying  something  new. 

They  made  a  home  in  Albany  for  a  time  because  they 
saw  it  was  the  gateway  to  the  West,  just  opening  up  in 
those  days  (1790).  The  West  beckoned,  and  Elkanah 
journeyed  through  the  wilderness  as  far  as  Detroit, 
mapping  out  canals  on  the  way.  The  Erie  Canal  was 
born  in  his  brain.  The  land  boom  of  a  new  country  in 
New  York  State  intrigued  him,  and  that  is  where  Cort¬ 
land  County  comes  in.  He  invested  and  made  plans 
for  a  model  town:  a  broad  street,  town  lots,  a  big  hotel, 
a  postoffice,  rafts  on  the  river,  and  an  Erie  Canal  not 
far  away,  sometime  in  the  future.  For  twenty-five 
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years  and  more  this  land  was  on  the  market,  and  for  a 
time  it  looked  as  if  Port  Watson  would  win  out. 

Meanwhile  Elkanah  opened  the  first  bank  in  Albany, 
established  the  first  coach  line  out  of  Albany,  set  up  a 
model  farm,  sponsored  the  first  railroad  from  Boston  to 
Albany,  and  opened  his  home  to  distinguished  refugees 
from  France. 

His  friends  included  all  the  famous  people  of  his  day 
— Robert  Morris,  Robert  Fulton,  Governor  Clinton, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  other  Presidents,  the  Schuylers, 
the  VanRensselaers,  the  Van  Cortlandts.  These  men 
came  to  him ;  he  did  not  have  to  go  to  them. 

So  this  is  the  man,  Elkanah  Watson,  who,  although  he 
never  lived  in  Cortland  County,  left  his  name  imprinted 
on  street,  locality,  and  bridge.  Once  upon  a  time  a 
letter  was  mailed  directed  to  “Port  Watson  Street.” 
There  was  no  other  address  except  the  name.  The  let¬ 
ter  reached  its  destination  because  the  postal  authori¬ 
ties  said  there  was  only  one  Port  Watson  Street  in  the 
United  States. 

DAVE  HANNUM 

1823—1892 

It  is  not  through  merit  of  his  own  that  Dave  Han- 
num  is  mentioned  among  the  celebrities  of  Cortland 
County.  Edward  Noyes  Westcott  made  him  so,  put¬ 
ting  him  in  a  book  and  developing  a  character  which 
was  unusual.  The  book  proved  a  best-seller,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  fame  of  the  man  went  the  world  over.  More 
than  thirty  years  have  gone  by  since  “David  Harum” 
was  published,  yet  the  book  is  still  read  and  first  edi¬ 
tions  are  mounting  in  value.  Strangers  passing  through 
Homer  Main  Street  stop  and  ask  where  “David  Har- 
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um”  lived,  and  signboards  up  and  down  the  business 
section  make  use  of  the  popular  quality  of  the  name. 
Homer  has  had  many  remarkable  sons,  but  none  of 
them  are  mentioned  so  glibly  as  is  Dave  Hannum. 

If  you  ask  residents  of  Homer  about  the  real  David 
Hannum,  they  answer  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 
It  seems  that  few  are  left  who  remember  him  personally. 
Not  all  remember  him  with  kindness,  for  it  so  happened 
that  he  died  with  some  debts  unpaid.  Then  too,  his 
well-known  tricks  in  horse-trading  may  have  left  ene¬ 
mies,  for  he  was  a  horse-trader  first  and  last,  and  dearly 
loved  to  make  a  sharp  bargain.  His  speech  was  not 
always  for  the  drawing-room;  even  on  his  death-bed  he 
was  known  to  use  some  picturesque  language.  Yet  in 
spite  of  all  this  he  was  a  personality  rather  lovable,  al¬ 
ways  a  “good  mixer”  and  a  story-teller  and  a  wholly 
unique  character  known  all  over  Cortland  County. 

He  is  remembered  as  a  friend  of  children  and  bene¬ 
factor  of  the  poor.  Many  a  needy  family  enjoyed  tur¬ 
key  and  all  the  fixings  at  Thanksgiving  time  when  the 
donor,  David  Hannum,  was  perhaps  obliged  to  borrow 
the  money  to  pay  the  bill,  or  left  the  bill  unpaid. 

Up  on  Houghton  Hill,  just  beyond  Homer  Gulf,  on 
the  Scott  Road,  was  Hannum's  “thousand-acre  farm.” 
He  bought  these  farmlands  during  the  Civil  War,  as 
well  as  farms  in  other  localities,  and,  had  he  sold  them 
at  the  right  time,  he  would  have  been  a  wealthy  man. 
As  it  is,  deserted  farms  and  houses  still  stand  in  certain 
localities  to  prove  that  ruin  followed  Dave  Hannum’s 
transactions. 

People  living  on  the  Scott  Road  still  remember  Mr. 
Hannum  driving  to  his  farms  on  Houghton  Hill.  It  was 
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an  everyday  performance,  and  Dave  was  an  interesting 
figure  sitting  on  his  narrow  buggy  seat,  holding  the 
reins  over  two  spirited,  high  stepping  horses,  his  silk  hat 
tipped  at  an  angle,  and  his  clothes  well  brushed  and 
tailored. 

The  Cardiff  Giant,  the  biggest  hoax  ever  put  over  on 
the  American  people,  was  quite  in  keeping  with  Han- 
num’s  business  projects.  He  was  a  master  showman, 
and  to  make  money  easily,  if  not  honestly,  was  in  his 
line,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  invested  in  this  fake 
monster  and  monster  fake,  hoping  to  recoup  his  fortunes. 

Dave  Hannum’s  best  qualities  are  brought  out  in 
the  book  and  his  witty  sayings  have  really  become 
proverbs.  Here  are  some  of  them : 

“I’m  as  busy  as  a  humming  bird  with  two  tails.” 

“I  feel  as  frisky  as  a  cat  with  a  piece  of  catnip.” 

“Some  folks  are  like  cider;  they’re  sweet  till  it’s 
time  to  work.” 

Speaking  of  a  stingy  man,  “He  has  no  more  heart 
than  a  bad  onion.” 

His  golden  rule,  “Do  unto  the  other  fellow  what  the 
other  fellow  ’ud  like  to  do  to  you,  and  do  it  fust.” 

Speaking  of  narrow-minded  people,  “They  are  so 
narrer  you  could  put  fourteen  on  a  buggy  seat  and  they 
wouldn’t  be  crowded.” 

The  book  shows  Hannum  as  an  illiterate  man,  but 
on  the  whole  a  good  man.  If  the  truth  were  told,  Dave 
Hannum  was  a  more  polished  man  than  David  Harum; 
but  David  Harum  was  a  better  man  than  the  real  Dave 
Hannum. 

The  original  of  the  character  lies  buried  in  Glenwood 
Cemetery,  Homer.  Many  years  went  by,  after  his 
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death,  before  a  stone  was  placed  to  mark  his  grave, 
and  then  it  was  an  old  business  acquaintance  and  ad¬ 
mirer  of  “the  book”,  a  man  from  Binghamton,  who 
found  his  friend  Dave  quite  neglected  and  ordered  a 
stone  for  his  place  of  burial. 

Perhaps  Dave  Hannum  should  not  be  mentioned  in 
the  same  breath  with  the  elect  of  Cortland  County, 
but  we  have  to  admit  that  he  added  to  the  gayety  of  our 
speech  by  his  witty  sayings,  that  the  humor  of  life  is  en¬ 
riched  by  his  stories,  and  that  so  unique  a  character 
deserved  to  be  saved  from  oblivion. 

H.  C.  GOODWIN 

Cortland  County  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  two  men 
who  in  1859  and  1885  gathered  up  the  scattered  facts 
of  Cortland  County  and  put  them  in  book  form.  H.  C. 
Goodwin’s  “Pioneer  History  of  Cortland  County” 
and  H.  P.  Smith’s  “History  of  Cortland  County” 
form  the  backbone  of  information  for  all  who  wish  to 
know  the  county  chronicles. 

The  sad  fact  remains  that  H.  C.  Goodwin,  who  wrote 
Cortland  County’s  first  history,  has  become  only  a 
name.  This  generation  has  even  forgotten  the  names 
for  which  his  initials  stand.  He  probably  did  not  live 
among  us  very  long,  and  that  short  time  was  in  the  fif¬ 
ties.  He  must  have  been  a  literary  man,  for  we  find 
a  long  list  of  books  to  his  credit,  as  for  instance:  “The 
Life  of  John  Jacob  Astor,”  “Legends  of  Poland,”  and  so 
forth. 

For  two  years  in  the  fifties  he  seemed  to  be  supplying 
the  Cortland  paper  with  historical  sketches  of  the 
county.  These  sketches  so  much  interested  the  people 
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of  the  town  that  a  number  of  representative  citizens 
wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Goodwin  requesting  that  he  pub¬ 
lish  a  book  of  his  findings,  “thus  performing  a  service 
ever  to  be  remembered.”  The  letter  was  signed  by 
Joseph  Reynolds,  Horatio  Ballard,  Frederick  Hyde, 
Hiram  Crandall,  and  Edwin  F.  Gould.  This  book  be¬ 
came  what  we  now  call  “Goodwin’s  Pioneer  History  of 
Cortland  County,”  dedicated  to  the  surviving  pioneers 
and  their  descendants,  and  especially  to  the  venerable 
Dr.  John  Miller  of  Truxton  and  to  Major  General  Sam¬ 
uel  G.  Hatheway  of  Solon. 

The  value  of  the  book  is  that  Mr.  Goodwin  collected 
his  material  from  the  pioneers  themselves.  Only  sixty 
years  had  gone  by  since  Amos  Todd  and  Joseph  Beebe, 
first  settlers,  had  paddled  up  the  Tioughnioga  and 
opened  the  forest.  There  were  pioneers  still  left  to  tell 
their  tales.  Samuel  Hatheway,  William  and  Roswell 
Randall,  Joshua  Ballard,  Adin  Webb,  and  Major  Stim- 
son  of  Homer  were  yet  alive  to  give  information  and 
save  the  early  traditions. 

The  chief  criticism  of  Goodwin’s  history  is  that  it  is 
not  always  reliable;  but  in  reality  it  is  as  reliable  as 
most  histories.  No  two  people  tell  their  stories  exactly 
alike,  and  Mr.  Goodwin  was  not  wholly  to  blame  if  he 
was  misinformed  by  others.  For  instance  Joseph 
Beebe’s  son  showed  him  the  spot  on  the  river  in  Homer 
where  his  parents  built  their  first  cabin  of  poles,  but 
when  Mrs.  Joseph  Beebe  showed  Charles  Kingsbury 
of  Homer  the  exact  location  of  that  first  habitation  in 
the  wilderness  she  took  him  to  a  place  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  Cooper’s  foundry  in  Cortland  and  Port  Watson 
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Bridge.  Probably  both  were  right  if  we  could  know  the 
reason  why. 

To  modem  readers  of  Goodwin,  the  exasperations  are 
his  flowery  style  and  his  tendency  to  moralize  on  every 
page.  We  must  excuse  Mr.  Goodwin  for  these  handi¬ 
caps,  because  such  were  the  literary  fashions  of  the  day. 
Everybody  did  it. 

HENRY  PERRY  SMITH,  1839 — 1925 

The  other  person  to  produce  a  real  book  on  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Cortland  County  is  Henry  Perry  Smith,  county 
born,  a  thoroughly  interested  party  to  our  county  his¬ 
tory. 

Mr.  Smith  was  born  near  Port  Watson  Bridge  in 
Cortland  and  learned  the  trade  of  printer  in  Homer. 
He  became  a  master  craftsmen  in  that  art  and  followed 
it  in  one  way  and  another  until  he  died  at  the  good  old 
age  of  eighty-five.  Syracuse,  Utica,  and  Oswego  were 
his  homes  at  various  times. 

In  Syracuse  there  was  a  firm  of  publishers  called  “D. 
Mason  and  Co.”  which  made  it  a  business  to  bring  out 
histories  of  counties  in  New  York  State.  H.  P.  Smith 
was  the  writer  of  a  number  of  these  large  historical  vol¬ 
umes,  one  of  them  being  the  history  of  Cortland  Coun¬ 
ty,  a  book  into  which  he  put  his  best  work  since  it  was 
a  subject  very  near  his  heart  and  something  he  had  been 
interested  in  since  his  childhood.  He  made  Goodwin's 
history  the  basis  of  his  work,  and  introduced  every¬ 
thing  which  had  been  written  about  Cortland  County 
up  to  1885.  He  quoted  from  Charles  Kingsbury,  T. 
Mason  Loring,  Alonzo  Blodgett’s  scrap  books,  Horatio 
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Ballard’s  Reminiscences,  Nathan  Bouton’s  chronicles 
of  Virgil,  and  many  other  sources. 

Everything  that  could  be  written  up  was  written. 
Look  at  its  size  and  you  will  agree  at  once  that  H.  P. 
Smith’s  “History  of  Cortland  County”  (or  “Mason’s 
History”  as  it  is  sometimes  called)  is  as  complete  as 
anything  of  mortal  effort  could  be  in  the  way  of  a  his¬ 
tory.  Unlike  Goodwin’s  history  it  is  very  readable, 
except  that  there  is  so  much  to  read  and  the  tome  is 
so  heavy  that  one  tires  of  reading. 

Mr.  Smith  says  in  his  introduction  that  a  perfect  his¬ 
torical  work  has  never  yet  been  published,  but  “it  is 
believed  that  this  one  will  be  found  to  contain  so  few 
imperfections  that  the  most  critical  readers  will  be 
satisfied.”  Quite  right  you  are,  Mr.  Smith,  and  we  take 
off  our  hats  to  what  you  have  achieved.  It  will  be  a 
text  book  for  Cortland  County  historians  for  many 
years  to  come,  and  as  complete  a  study  up  to  1885  as 
could  be  made.  It  is  Cortland’s  best  history  thus  far. 

MORE  INTERESTING  PEOPLE 

Alexander  Timothy  Brown  (1858-1929)  went  from 
Scott  to  Syracuse  and  made  his  fortune.  It  is  not  the 
fact  that  he  made  a  fortune  of  almost  ten  million  dollars 
which  entitles  him  to  the  pride  of  his  old  friends  in  Cort¬ 
land  County,  but  the  fact  that  his  original  inventions, 
to  a  number  well  over  a  hundred,  made  him  a  useful 
and  efficient  citizen. 

It  would  be  folly  to  try  to  mention  all  of  his  inven¬ 
tions,  but  to  say  “The  L.  C.  Smith  Premier  Typewrit¬ 
er,”  and  name  Alexander  Brown  as  its  inventor,  imme¬ 
diately  places  him  among  men  of  note.  Mr.  Brown  also 
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made  all  the  special  machinery  which  makes  up  the 
parts  of  the  typewriter,  but  this  is  saying  only  a  very 
little  about  the  many  activities  of  this  man’s  life  and 
brain. 

The  Franklin  automobile  was  one  of  his  pet  interests. 
He  was  its  founder  and  first  president.  Why  proceed 
with  the  long  list  of  companies  in  which  he  was  a  di¬ 
rector  and  stockholder?  We  are  more  interested  in  the 
man  himself.  One  little  story  will  tell  you  where  his 
heart  lay. 

It  was  in  the  very  early  days  that  the  first  Brown 
came  to  the  hills  of  Scott  and  bought  a  farm  on  the 
main  Scott  Road,  two  miles  south  of  the  village.  Like 
so  many  others  of  the  first  settlers  in  the  Military 
Tract,  he  had  an  insecure  title  to  the  property  and  was 
called  upon  to  pay  for  it  a  second  time.  The  Brown 
purse  was  lean  in  1800,  and  the  Brown  pioneer  family 
was  obliged  to  move  away  from  the  main  road.  Evi¬ 
dently  the  wound  went  deep,  for  when  fortune  smiled 
on  the  boy  of  the  third  generation,  he  bought  back 
the  old  acres  on  the  main  road  and  made  a  model  farm 
in  which  he  took  a  great  delight. 

Syracuse,  with  its  business  interests,  the  University, 
the  Hospital  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  high  office 
among  the  Masons,  occupied  his  brain,  but  Scott,  to  his 
dying  day,  held  fast  his  heart. 

HENRY  C.  HIGGINS 

With  such  an  interesting  collection  of  birds  and  eggs 
as  the  Cortland  Public  Library  can  show,  it  is  certainly 
worth  our  while  to  know  the  man  who  prepared  it. 

Henry  C.  Higgins,  born  and  brought  up  in  Cincin- 
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natus,  is  the  person  we  are  looking  for,  and  it  is  very- 
plain  that  he  has  had  a  hobby.  In  fact  he  has  had  a 
number  of  hobbies  and  his  life  must  have  been  a  happy 
one,  for  he  has  spent  it  largely  in  doing  what  he  delight¬ 
ed  to  do.  If  you  asked  him  his  occupation  he  would 
say  that  at  the  present  time  he  is  the  managing  editor  of 
the  Keyport  Weekly  at  Keyport,  New  Jersey,  but  his 
heart’s  desire  is  to  be  found  in  the  woods  and  fields. 
He  is  a  born  collector. 

From  childhood  he  loved  every  bird  that  flew,  every 
flower  that  bloomed,  every  animal  that  roamed  the 
woodland,  and  never  would  he  harm  one  unless  it  was 
necessary  to  his  study.  He  was  one  of  the  few  men  to 
whom  the  New  York  State  Game  and  Forest  Commis¬ 
sion  intrusted  the  privilege  of  collecting  birds  and 
eggs  for  scientific  purposes.  His  skill  as  a  taxidermist 
is  really  notable. 

Mr.  Higgins  was  for  thirteen  years  a  field  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  New  York  State  Museum,  and  all  the 
Cortland  County  records,  and  many  of  those  of  Che¬ 
nango  County,  to  be  found  in  two  large  volumes  of 
“Birds  of  New  York  State,”  were  furnished  by  him. 

About  1900  Mr.  Higgins  took  up  the  scientific  study 
of  mollusks,  and  his  collection  of  more  than  10,000  spe¬ 
cies  and  50,000  specimens  of  marine  and  land  shells  is 
among  the  great  collections  in  the  world.  Through  men 
collecting  for  him  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  he  dis¬ 
covered  several  new  species  of  land  shells,  two  of  which 
have  been  named  in  his  honor. 

He  is  a  member  of  several  Conchological  societies  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad.  He  also  has  a  collection 
of  stamps  numbering  about  20,000. 
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CORTLAND’S  WOMEN 

It  is  surprising  that  Cortland  County  cannot  name 
more  distinguished  women  among  her  great  ones.  No 
one  could  ever  say  that  Cortland  County  women  are 
not  the  equal  of  her  men,  but  true  it  is  that  only  one 
or  two  have  been  known  nationally  and  internationally. 

Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Lamont  was  a  delightful  hostess  in 
Washington  while  her  husband  was  Secretary  of  War 
in  Cleveland’s  cabinet.  She  was  considered  an  out¬ 
standing  woman  of  her  day. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Curtis-Brown  is  Cortland  County’s 
most  gracious  representative  abroad  at  the  present 
time.  As  a  fair-haired  little  girl  of  Cortland  playing 
around  the  neighborhood  of  East  Court  Street  and  the 
old  Normal  School  campus,  she  was  known  as  “Carrie 
Lord.”  Today  she  is  the  wife  of  Albert  Curtis-Brown, 
a  publisher  of  London,  and  for  a  number  of  years  she 
has  been  president  of  the  American  Women’s  Club  in 
that  city.  The  club  numbers  over  a  thousand  American 
women  who  for  some  reason  or  another  have  made  their 
home  in  England.  Their  activities  are  social  and  phil¬ 
anthropic,  and  their  wonderful  club  house  is  the  finest 
of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

During  the  great  war,  Mrs.  Curtis-Brown  was  at 
Herbert  Hoover’s  right  hand,  helping  in  his  food  dis¬ 
tribution  and  the  raising  of  money  for  Americans  who 
found  themselves  stranded  in  a  foreign  country.  With 
the  help  of  her  club  members  Mrs.  Curtis-Brown 
raised  about  $60,000  for  Americans  in  distress  At  the 
present  time  she  is  the  president  of  the  federated  clubs 
of  American  women  in  all  Europe. 

The  Countess  Cibo  of  Folingo,  Italy,  was  an  inter- 
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esting  woman.  She  spent  her  childhood  in  Cortland, 
a  talented  girl,  the  daughter  of  Robert  0.  Reynolds,  a 
lawyer.  Her  first  husband  was  a  Cortland  young  man, 
Reuben  Dowd,  by  name,  who  went  to  Wisconsin  and 
made  a  fortune  in  lumber.  After  his  death  she  married 
Count  Cibo,  a  member  of  the  Italian  parliament,  and 
lived  on  the  Cibo  estates.  She  was  born  in  Cortland 
in  1833,  that  magic  year  which  seemed  to  have  be¬ 
stowed  gifts  on  so  many  of  Cortland  County’s  children. 

Among  Cortland  County  women  of  renown  is  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Lee  Blunt,  born  in  Cincinnatus,  and  author 
some  years  ago  of  “When  Folks  Was  Folks,”  a  book  tell¬ 
ing  of  her  childhood  days  in  Cortland  County.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Lee  left  her  home  in  Cincinnatus  as  a  girl  to  enter 
Mt.  Holyoke  College,  where  she  found  that  only  forty- 
one  others  had  had  the  courage  to  brave  the  criticism 
that  was  leveled  at  families  in  those  days  whp  permitted 
their  daughters  to  leave  home  for  college  or  any  other 
pursuit.  In  after  years  she  rejoiced  in  the  wisdom  of  a 
mother  who  had  made  it  possible  for  her  to  go  to  Mt. 
Holyoke.  She  died  at  the  good  old  age  of  ninety-two. 

KATHARINE  M.  EDWARDS 

There  are  people  in  Cortland  who  will  remember  a 
fair-haired  girl  whom  they  called  Kate  Edwards.  She 
lived  near  the  “trout  ponds”  on  Port  Watson  Street. 
At  the  Normal  School  she  was  considered  a  very  prom¬ 
ising  student,  especially  in  Greek  classes.  After  thirty- 
eight  years  of  teaching  in  the  Department  of  Greek  at 
Wellesley  College  she  has  laid  down  her  work  to  find 
an  entirely  new  interest, 

“Nothing  to  do  is  a  bore,”  she  said.  “Now  is  my 
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time  to  do  my  bit  in  some  philanthropic  work  where 
my  special  training  will  be  of  service." 

This  decision  led  Miss  Edwards  to  write  to  the 
American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens,  which 
is  maintained  by  American  colleges  for  the  purposes 
of  archeology,  and  to  ask  if  there  wasn’t  something 
she  could  do  for  them. 

“Yes,  come  and  catalogue  our  thousands  of  coins," 
they  said. 

This  is  what  Katherine  Edwards  has  been  doing  for 
the  last  four  years.  From  the  excavations  which  have 
been  taking  place  in  the  City  of  Corinth  since  1896, 
countless  coins,  lost  in  the  soil,  have  come  to  the  sur¬ 
face.  They  are  dirty,  corroded,  worn,  and  mutilated; 
yet  to  Miss  Edwards  they  have  infinite  fascination. 
No  one  but  a  person  who  knows  her  Greek  from  every 
angle  could  possibly  identify  and  classify  these  coins. 
They  begin  with  the  seventh  century  before  Christ, 
when  the  first  mint  was  established  in  Corinth,  and  ex¬ 
tend  through  the  nineteen  centuries  succeeding  the 
birth  of  Christ.  Only  the  latest  ones  are  dated. 

To  catalogue  them  in  their  order  one  must  know  the 
history  of  Greece,  its  myths  and  legends,  its  invaders, 
its  script,  and  every  eccentricity.  The  coins  have 
racial  traits,  religious  symbols,  and  metal  combinations 
which  enter  into  the  classification.  The  silver  pieces 
are  rare  and  generally  very  old,  while  the  later  pieces 
are  bronze.  There  are  even  eight  pieces  which  are 
English,  probably  dropped  by  the  Crusaders  on  their 
way  through  Greece  to  capture  Jerusalem  from  the 
Saracens. 

Miss  Edwards  is  now  in  America  preparing  to  publish 
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her  findings  concerning  these  ten  thousand  coins  which 
have  passed  under  her  eyes  after  lying  for  centuries  in 
the  classic  soil  of  Greece. 

ALMOST  OURS 

If  Cortland  County  could  claim  those  who  almost 
came  within  its  boundaries,  it  would  be  entitled  to  a 
President  of  the  United  States.  Millard  Fillmore  (1800- 
1874)  was  born  in  a  log  cabin  at  Summerhill,  only  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  the  county  line  between  Cay¬ 
uga  and  Cortland  Counties.  He  was  in  his  early  teens 
when  his  father  apprenticed  him  to  a  farmer  at  East 
Scott.  He  learned  his  trade,  as  a  cloth  manufacturer 
and  dresser,  of  Alvah  Kellogg  in  the  Cold  Brook  valley 
of  East  Scott,  but  the  law  attracted  him  and  he  left 
Cortland  County  when  he  was  about  twenty  years  old. 
So  near  did  Cortland  County  come  to  rearing  a  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States. 

Another  near  neighbor  was  Dr.  Stephen  Smith  of 
Spafford,  who  was  honored  in  medical  matters  by  two 
Presidents  of  the  United  States.  He  was  educated  at 
the  famous  Cortland  Academy  in  Homer. 

John  D.  Rockefeller  is  almost  a  product  of  Cortland 
County.  Old  Michigan  Hill,  where  he  was  bom,  towers 
high  above  Harford,  but  a  county  line  and  town  line  run 
between.  Richford  holds  the  right  to  call  this  philan¬ 
thropist  and  financier  a  “son,”  but  Harford  feels  a  de¬ 
cided  kinship. 

If  we  could  go  a  few  miles  beyond  DeRuyter  we 
might  even  include  a  French  refugee  of  the  period  be¬ 
tween  1808-1814,  known  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Louis  Muller  but  supposed  to  have  been  Charles  X  of 
France. 
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HONORABLE  MENTION 

Dr.  Miller  of  Virgil  was  the  husband  of  Dr.  Mary 
Walker,  the  only  woman  permitted  by  Congress  to 
wear  a  man’s  clothing.  Dr.  Miller,  although  a  “man 
of  parts”  himself,  was  quite  overshadowed  by  his  much 
advertised  and  independent  wife. 

Almon  C.  Bacon  of  Scott  was  graduated  from  the 
famous  Cortland  Academy  at  Homer  and  founded 
Bacone  University  of  Oklahoma,  the  only  college  in  the 
United  States  devoted  to  the  education  of  Indians. 

Gerrit  Smith,  the  well  known  abolitionist  and  philan¬ 
thropist,  was  president  of  New  York  Central  College 
of  McGraw,  the  first  college  for  Negroes  in  the  North. 

Hon.  P.  H.  McGraw  of  McGraw,  promoter  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Erie  and  Central  New  York  Railroad,  was 
a  native  of  McGraw. 

Patrick  Conway  of  Homer  won  a  place  in  the  hearts 
of  those  who  love  music,  second  to  no  bandmaster  of  the 
day.  His  baton  seemed  charged  with  music. 

A1  Frisbee  of  Cortland  was  the  world’s  most  re¬ 
nowned  clown.  He  passed  under  the  name  of  A1 
Miaco. 

Judge  Edward  B.  Thomas,  born  in  Cortland,  a 
“courtly  gentleman  of  the  old  school,”  was  appointed 
by  Governor  Hughes  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Appel¬ 
late  division  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

Drs.  Henry  and  Samuel  Jessup,  brothers,  were  the 
founders  of  the  American  College  of  Beirut,  Syria. 
They  lived  in  Homer  for  a  time  and  were  graduates  of 
Cortland  Academy,  Homer. 

Cephas  Bennett,  a  native  of  Homer,  became  a  mis- 
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sionary  printer  in  Burmah  where  he  lived  for  over  fifty 
years.  He  was  the  son  of  Elder  Alfred  Bennett,  the 
first  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Homer,  and  ar¬ 
rived  in  Burmah  during  the  latter  days  of  that  famous 
missionary,  Adoniram  Judson.  Dr.  Judson  had  not 
only  translated  the  Bible  into  the  Burmese  language, 
but  he  had  made  a  Burmese  dictionary  and  grammar. 
And  here  was  where  Cephas  Bennett  became  very 
necessary  to  the  great  Dr.  Judson.  He  was  a  printer 
and  was  responsible  for  putting  into  print  these  valua¬ 
ble  contributions  of  Dr.  Judson.  The  two  men  lived 
under  the  same  roof  and  were  indispensable  to  each 
other. 

Rev.  Henry  A.  Nelson,  D.  D.,  of  Cortland,  was  pastor 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  St.  Louis,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  Civil  War  was  a  strong  Union  man.  He  had  a 
large  part  in  the  struggle  that  saved  Missouri  for  the 
Union  and  kept  her  loyal  throughout  the  war. 

General  William  C.  Davis  was  born  in  South  Solon 
and  is  now  a  Brigadier  General  on  the  Western  coast. 

Rev.  A.  L.  Frisbee  of  Homer  was  president  of  Wells 
College,  Aurora,  New  York,  for  many  years. 

Judge  R.  Holland  Duell  of  Cortland  (1824-1891)  was 
four  times  elected  to  Congress  and  then  appointed 
Commissioner  of  Patents  at  Washington  under  Presi¬ 
dent  Grant.  His  son,  Justice  Charles  H.  Duell,  was 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  Commissioner  of  Patents  under 
President  Roosevelt. 

Horace  White,  born  in  McGraw,  is  the  discoverer 
of  cellophane.  He  happened  upon  the  formula  while  in 
research  work  for  the  DuPont  Company. 
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HINTS  FOR  FUTURE  HALLS  OF  FAME 

Dr.  Theodore  T.  Munger  used  to  say  that  if  we  made 
Homer  the  center  of  a  circle  with  a  radius  of  twenty 
miles,  it  would  include  an  area  from  which  have  come 
more  teachers  of  national  distinction  than  from  any 
other  similar  area  in  the  country,  unless  it  be  Boston. 
This  speaks  unusually  well  for  the  general  intelligence 
of  Cortland  County.  Very  likely  we  must  thank  the 
old  Cortland  Academy  at  Homer  and  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Cortland  for  this  high  percentage  of  scholar¬ 
ship  in  the  past.  At  any  rate,  Cortland  County  has 
produced  at  least  seven  presidents  of  colleges  and  four 
deans  of  colleges,  as  well  as  two  men  who  have  en¬ 
dowed  a  college  (Arthur  and  Leonard  Baldwin  have 
founded  Brothers’  College  in  New  Jersey). 

Of  college  professors  we  may  claim  many,  the  beloved 
dean  of  them  all  being  Professor  George  L.  Burr,  who 
spent  a  large  part  of  his  boyhood  in  Homer,  learned  the 
printer’s  trade  with  the  Cortland  Standard,  and  from 
there  went  to  Cornell  University  to  become  Professor 
of  History  and  Librarian  of  the  Andrew  D.  White 
Library. 

The  problem  of  selecting  celebrities  of  Cortland 
County  from  modern  men  offers  too  many  barbed-wire 
entanglements  to  permit  even  an  attempt  at  a  list.  We 
have  so  many  men  who  have  brought  distinction  and 
benefits  to  our  county  that  it  is  impossible  to  name  them 
all.  Business  men  as  well  as  professionals  have  con¬ 
tributed.  Where  to  draw  the  line?  That  is  me  ques¬ 
tion. 

Three  men  stand  out  with  extra  honors  to  their  credit, 
Judge  Nathan  L.  Miller,  at  one  time  Governor  of  New 
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York  State;  Dr.  David  Eugene  Smith,  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  Teachers’  College,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  who  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  mathematician  in 
the  world;  and  Gates  W.  McGarrah,  president  of  the 
new  Bank  for  International  Settlements,  a  student  at 
the  Cortland  Normal  School  in  the  1880’s.  He  is 
America’s  representative  and  director  on  the  board  of 
the  bank  lately  instituted  at  Basle,  Switzerland,  to  ex¬ 
pedite  international  money  affairs. 

There  is  a  great  temptation  to  take  up  certain  busi¬ 
ness  men  of  Cortland  County  and  tell  their  interesting 
stories,  for  they  have  been  quite  as  important  to  the 
welfare  of  Cortland  County  as  the  men  of  wider  fame, 
but  their  lives  and  achievements  are  like  an  open  book 
among  us  and  do  not  need  a  “Hall  of  Fame”  to  refresh 
our  memory.  Time  will  place  them  high  upon  the 
records  of  Cortland  County. 
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Church  Street,  Cortland,  in  the  Forties 
Reading  from  left  to  right,  The  Court  House  {of  1838),  Universalist 
Church,  Baptist  Church,  Presbyterian  Church,  Cortlandville  Academy  and 
the  Methodist  Church.  The  little  house  at  the  end  of  the  street  is  now  owned 
,  by  Dr.  James  Walsh. 
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The  William  Randall  House,  Cortland 
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Andrew  D.  White’s  Birthplace,  Homer 
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Eagle  Tavern,  Cortland 
Corner  Port  Watson  and  South  Main  Street 
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Roswell  Randall’s  Eagle  Store,  Cortland 
Corner  Tompkins  and  South  Main  Street 
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(Juliet  Kinney) 

Lee,  196 

Locke,  David  Ross,  250-251 
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Lord,  Carrie,  280 
Loring,  Asa,  173 

Loring,  T.  Mason,  127,  131,  143, 
146,  173,  187,  276 
Luce,  Nathan,  121,  141,  155,  156 
Lyman,  Asahel,  121,  225 
Lyman,  Dolly  Ann,  225 

Maar,  Rev.  Charles,  28 
Martin,  Cyril,  126 
Matthews,  James,  41 
McFarlane,  John,  157 
McGarrah,  Gates  W.,  289 
McGraw,  John,  173 
McGraw,  Hon.  P.  H.,  284 
McGraw,  Samuel,  33 
McWhorter,  Dr.  John,  50,  76,  77, 
78,  136 

Merrick,  Danforth,  121,  150 
Merrick,  David,  155 
Merricks,  97 
Messenger,  Gideon,  44 
Messenger,  Hiram  J.,  157 
Messenger,  Nathan,  44 
Messenger,  Mrs.,  44 
Miller,  Daniel,  43 
Miller,  Dr.  John,  40,  41,  43,  51, 
58,  59,  60,  136,  148,  275,  284 
Miller,  Mrs.  John  (Phoebe),  60, 
136 

Miller,  Judge  Nathan  L.,  286 
Millers,  70 
Moor,  James,  41 
Morris,  John,  259 
Morse,  David,  68 
Morse,  John,  53,  268 
Mudge,  Byron,  207 
Mudge,  Mary,  90 
Muller,  Louis,  283 
Munger,  Theodore  T.,  D.D.,  98, 
217,  241-243,  286 
Mungers,  97 

Nasby,  Petroleum  V.,  217,  218, 
250-251 

Neeley,  Abraham,  68 

Nelson,  Rev.  Henry  A.,  D.D.,  285 


Nelson,  Judge  Samuel,  135,  175, 
216,  225-227 

Palmer,  I.  H.,  208 
Parker,  Alton  B.,  217,  258-260 
Peckham,  Henry  L.,  120 
Perry,  Grant,  104 
Phelps,  Capt.  Wilson,  192 
Place,  Col.  Frank,  50 
Place,  Thomas,  50,  51 
Pomeroy,  Dr.  T.  C.,  213 
Potter,  Nathaniel,  56 

Randall,  Henry  S.,  137,  217,  235- 
236,  244 

Randall,  Randolph,  202 
Randall,  Roswell,  53,  117,  118, 

119,  121,  135,  136,  137,  139, 

144,  149,  152,  156,  164,  166, 

167,  168,  169,  173,  174,  175, 

220,  226,  235,  275 

Randall,  Mrs.  Roswell,  117,  235 
(Harriet  Stephens) 

Randall,  William,  117,  118,  119, 

135,  136,  137,  138,  144,  152, 

164,  166,  167,  202,  205,  206, 

275 

Randall,  Mrs.  William,  164 
Randall,  William  R.,  Jr.,  144 
Randall,  Wilhelmina,  144,  170,  206 
Rathbones,  109 
Raymonds,  50 
Reed,  Judge  Edward  C.,  163 
Reese,  Mrs.  Frank  D.,  70 
Reynolds,  Joseph,  275 
Reynolds,  Robert  O.,  281 
Rich,  Ezekiel,  32 
Rockefeller,  John  D.,  283 
Rockwell,  Ezra,  47,  48 
Rockwell,  Thomas,  47,  48,  49,  78 
Rockwell,  Thomas,  Jr.,  47,  48 
Rockwells,  50,  56 
Roe,  John  S.,  46,  47 
Roe,  Mrs.  John  S.,  46,  47 
Roe,  Martha,  46 
Rouse,  Simeon,  137,  226 
Ryan,  Robert,  68 
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Salisbury,  Charles,  241 
Salisbury,  Elisha,  171 
Salisbury,  Elisha,  Jr.,  171 
Salisbury,  James  Henry,  M.D., 
217,  240-244 

Samson,  George  Washington,  123, 
178,  192,  193 
Samson,  Marshall,  193 
Sanders,  Charles  W.,  S3,  126,  127, 
217,  230-231 
Sanders,  Martin,  146 
Saunders,  Cyrus,  62,  63 
Saunders,  Nancy,  62,  63 
Schermerhorn,  Anna,  182 
Schermerhom,  A.  M.,  138 
Schermerhorn,  Jacob  M.,  177,  182, 
201 

Scudder,  Col.  Thomas,  174 
Sexton,  Judge  Jared,  161 
Sherman,  Samuel,  173 
Sherman,  William,  151,  166 
Shermans,  97 
Sinclair,  191 

Smith,  Dr.  David  Eugene,  287 
Smith,  Gerrit,  197,  284 
Smith,  H.  P.,  274 
Smith,  Henry  Perry,  276-277 
Smith,  Rachel,  270 
Smith,  Robert,  68 
Smith,  Dr.  Stephen,  283 
Sperry,  Elmer  Ambrose,  218,  262- 
266 

Sperry,  Stephen,  263 
Sperry,  Mrs.  Stephen  (Mary),  263 
Squires,  Dan  C.,  32 
Squires,  James  S.,  64,  203 
Squires,  John  S.,  64 
St.  John,  Hector,  26 
Stevens,  Editha,  206 
Stevens,  Harriet,  235 
Stevens,  Judge  Henry,  136,  139, 
201,  206,  212,  225,  226,  229 
Stevens,  Mrs.  Henry,  140 
Stevens,  Lydia,  84 
Stevens,  Rachel,  83 
Stevens,  Vinette,  206 
Stillman,  John,  140 


Stillman,  Polly,  86 
Stimson,  Major  Enos,  180,  181, 
275 

Stimson,  Mrs.  Enos,  95,  96 
Stoddard,  Anna,  182 
Stoddard,  William  Osborne,  176, 
178,  179,  182,  217,  243,  254- 
256 

Stone,  Eber,  53 
Stones,  97 

Suggett,  James,  207,  208 
Summerville,  Elizabeth,  78,  80 
Summerville,  Rowe,  78,  80 
Swift,  Louis,  PhD.,  217,  237-238 

Tanner,  Mr.,  151 
Thomas,  Judge  Edward  B.,  284 
Thompson,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  245 
Tisdale,  Leonard,  74 
Tisdale,  Mrs.  Leonard,  74 
Tisdale,  Loring,  196 
Todd,  Amos,  36,  37,  38,  41,  42,  95, 
126,  275 

Trowbridge,  Hannah,  134 
Trowbridge,  Miss,  243 
Tuthill,  Prof.,  151 

Van  Buskirk,  Helen  E.,  185 
Van  Cortlandt,  Pierre,  29,  31,  93, 
115,  150 

Van  Hoesen,  Garret,  61 

Walrad,  Mrs.  C.  P.,  103 
Washburn,  Lucy,  163 
Watson,  Elkanah,  53,  54,  55,  63, 
85,  267-271 

Watson,  Mrs.  Elkanah,  270 
(Rachel  Smith) 

Wattles,  Theodosia,  110 
Wattles,  Mr.,  110 
Webb,  Major  Adin,  126,  141,  143, 
244  275 

Webster,  William  H.,  177,  180,  182 
Weed,  Thurlow,  108,  109,  110,  175, 
216,  227-228 
Wells,  Harrison,  75 
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White,  Andrew  Dickson,  26,  28, 
89,  90,  97,  125,  163,  165,  166, 
175,  176,  177,  178,  179,  181, 
187,  217,  227,  236,  243,  246- 
248,  250,  252,  254 
White,  Asa,  89,  99,  247 
White,  Mrs.  Asa  (Clara  Keep), 
247 

White,  Prof.  George  L.,  253 
White,  Hamilton,  118,  125,  149 
White,  Horace,  125,  177,  187,  247, 
252,  285 


White,  Mrs.  Horace,  187,  247 
(Caroline  Dickson) 

White,  Levi,  116 
Whites,  97 

Willet,  Mrs.  Helen,  263 
Willet,  Col.  Marinus,  31,  32 
Williams,  Col.,  182 
Woodward,  Ward,  173 
Woolworth,  Principal,  131,  165 
Wright,  James,  95 

Young,  Catherine,  77 
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Index  by  Subject 


Academies,  See :  Schools 
Alabama  treaty,  painting,  296 
Albany  Journal,  227 
Albany  Street,  94-95 
Albany  Transcript,  95 
Animals,  19 
Apple  “bees,”  133 
Arc  light,  265 
Arctic  exploration,  261-262 
Arks,  81,  118-119 
Artists,  See :  Carpenter,  F.  B. 
Astronomer,  237-238 
Atwater  cemetery,  69 

Baltimore,  62 
Baptist  church,  145-146 
Baptist  Road,  141 
Baptists  in  Homer,  101 
Bears,  62,  64,  71 
Beaver  Dam,  (Otselic)  55 
Beaver  meadow,  105 
Bees,  neighborhood,  123,  133 
Big  Brook,  15 

“Birds  of  New  York  State,”  279 
Blodgett  Mills,  33 
Bloomers,  196-199 
“Bonaparte  Crossing  the  Rhine” 
(tune),  175 
Braeside,  135,  176 
Brewery  Hill,  102 
Brick  Store  (Cincinnatus),  16 
Bridle  Road,  45 
Brimfield,  97 

Burying  grounds,  See  Grave-yards 

Cardiff  Giant,  183-184,  273 
Carriage  building,  200 
Carriage,  Randall,  138-139 
Castle  Creek,  85 
Catholic  church,  185 
Cayuga,  meaning,  11 
Cayuga  street,  102 
Cayuga  tribe,  19 
“The  Cedars,”  224 
Celebrities,  216-287 


Central  College,  See:  New  York 
Central  College 

Cemetery,  See  also:  Cortland 
Rural  Cemetery,  Grave-yards 
Cemetery,  Cortland  village,  142 
Chenango,  meaning,  10 
Chenango  River,  10 
Cherry  Valley  turnpike,  94-95 
Children’s  Home,  54 
Christmas,  212 
Church  street,  Cortland,  144 
Churches,  See:  Catholic  Church, 
Congregational,  Episcopal, 
Methodist,  Presbyterian 
Universalist 
Cincinnatus,  108,  110 
established,  30 
houses,  136 
name,  31 

settlers,  50,  75-78 
Clinton  avenue,  90 
Cobblestone  church,  See:  Univer¬ 
salist  Church 

Cobblestone  school,  193-194 
Cold  Brook,  15,  21 
Commodities,  118 
Conduca,  (Indian)  20,  21 
Congregational  church,  100 
Conservatory  of  Music,  162 
Cooperstown  turnpike,  95 
Cornell  University,  163 
Cortland,  origin  of  word,  150 
Cortland  Academy,  (Homer),  129 
Cortland,  churches,  See:  names 
of  churches 

Cortland,  county,  histories,  274- 
277 

Cortland,  county,  name,  93 
county,  origin  of  word,  29,  150 
towns,  29-30 

Cortland  County  Whig,  190 
Cortland  Courier,  119 
Cortland  Democrat,  190 
Cortland,  houses,  135 
Cortland  Repository,  120 
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Cortland  Republican,  120 
Cortland  Rural  Cemetery,  204 
Cortland,  village,  111 
churches,  140 

Cortland  Village  Female  Academy, 
162 

Cortland,  village,  first  house,  86 
hotels,  155 
roads,  120-121 
settlers,  112 
Cortlandville,  139 
established,  29 
first  settlers,  31,  159-160 
name,  31 

Cortlandville  Academy,  162-163, 
203 

Costume,  women’s,  196,  239 
County  court,  See:  Court  house 
County,  organized,  92 
Court  house,  111-115 
Court  House  Hill,  12,  52,  114 
Cuyler,  established,  30 
name,  32 
settlers,  32 

“David  Harum,”  177,  183,  271- 
274 

Deer,  171-172 
Delaware  Indians,  14 
Detective  DeVoe,  232-235 
DeVoe  marker,  235 
Donation  party,  186 
Driven  well,  206-208 
Dry  Creek,  52 

Eagle,  Randall’s,  167-168 
Eagle  Hotel,  156,  166,  292  (illus.) 
Eagle  Store,  167,  293  (illus.) 
Education,  135,  See  also:  Schools 
Elms  of  Cortland,  202 
Emancipation  proclamation,  255- 
256 

painting,  243,  246 
Episcopal  church,  185 
Eras  of  growth,  66 
Erie  canal,  147 
Erie  railroad,  84 


Esthetics,  164 

Etam,  Mount,  See:  Mount  Etam 

Fires  and  fire  companies,  152-157 
First  Religious  Society  of  Homer, 
97-101 

First  Road,  See:  Immigrant  Road 
First  settlers,  34-65 
First  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  of  Homer, 
140 

Floods,  203 

Fourth  of  July,  168-170,  192-193 
Franklin  automobile,  278 
Frank’s  Corners,  45,  86 
Freetown,  222-223 
established,  30 
name,  31 
settlers,  62-63 

General  training,  174-175 
Geography,  8-9 
Geology,  8-13 
Glacial  period,  11-13 
Graveyards,  224 
Cortland  village,  204 
“Great  Western  Store,”  124 
Greek  names,  24 
Greeley  expedition,  261-262 
Gridley  Hollow,  134 
Gyroscope,  265-266 

Hall  of  fame,  216-287 
Hannah’s  Stump,  134 
Harford,  established,  185 
name,  32 

Harrison  township,  31 
“Hedges,  The,”  95-96,  177,  181- 
182,  248-249 
Hiawatha,  15,  218-220 
Histories  of  Cortland,  274-277 
Homer,  93,  111,  165-166 
churches,  98-99,  140 
established,  29 
name,  30 

Homer  Green,  126,  130,  135,  1 65- 
166,  181 
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Homer  Gulf,  104-10S 
Homer,  houses,  135,  176-183 
industries,  151 
Lot  no.  29,  70 
Lot  no.  56,  68 
Hopewell,  N.  J.,  160 
Horning,  188 

Hotels,  155.  See  also:  Inns;  Tav¬ 
erns;  Eagle  Hotel;  Mansion 
House,  Stage  House,  Stim- 
son’s  tavern 

Houghton  Hill.,  160-162,  272 
House,  Lamont,  294  (illus.) 
Randall,  290  (illus.) 

White,  291  (illus.) 

Houses,  Homer,  176-183 
Solon,  221 

See  also :  Homer,  houses, 
Cincinnatus,  houses 
Truxton,  houses. 

“Ideas,  Not  Words,”  162 
Immigrant  Road,  34-35,  44,  63, 
79 

Immigration,  18,  34-65 
routes,  34-65 

Indians,  74,  87,  96,  218-220 
Indians,  burial,  16 
names,  10 
period  of,  14-33 
reservations,  17 
trails,  18,  51,  57 
villages,  15-16,  42 
See  also :  names  of  Indians,  Al- 
tahala,  Conduca,  Hiawatha, 
Kenotah 

names  of  tribes,  Cayuga,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Iriquois,  Lenape, 
Oneida,  Onondaga 
Inns,  Homer,  176-177.  See  also: 
Hotels,  Taverns. 

Inventors,  See:  Brown,  A.  T. ; 

Sperry,  E.  A.;  White,  H. 
Iroquois  federation,  18-19 

Jail,  115-116 
Jefferson’s  Life,  236 


Jesuits,  19-20 
Jubilee  singers,  253-254 

Kettle-holes,  208 
Kinney  Gulf,  167 

Labrador  lake,  9 
Lamont  Free  Library,  256 
Lamont  house,  294  (illus.) 
Lamps,  kerosene,  213 
Land,  price,  37 
titles,  63,  68-69 
Lapeer,  established,  30 
name,  32-33 
settlers,  63 
Latin  names,  24 
Lenape  tribe,  20 
“Life  of  Lincoln,”  255 
“Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson,”  236 
“Lily,  The,”  198 
Lisle,  109 

Little  York  lake,  13 
Loring’s  Corners,  40,  127 
Lots,  in  township,  24 

McGrawville,  33 
Mail,  149 

Mansion  House,  122 
Marathon,  established,  30, 
name,  31 
settlers,  60-61 
Marl  ponds,  208-211 
Marriage,  first,  77-78 
Masonic  temple,  137,  167 
Mechanics  hall,  243 
Messengerville,  35,  79 
Methodist  church,  140-142 
Military  tract,  23-33,  66-68 
balloting,  37 
map,  296 
names,  24-33 
Militia,  165,  173-176 
Mill,  Cortland,  54 
grist,  88-90,  113,  247 
Hubbard’s,  90 
Mill  Street,  90 

Mount  Etam  tavern,  123-124 
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Mount  Roderick,  48 
Mount  Toppin,  9-10,  21 

Names  of  towns,  24-33 
“Native  Stock,”  268 
Naturalists,  See:  Higgins,  H.  C. 
New  England  origins,  96-97 
Newspapers,  119.  See  also:  Al¬ 
bany  Journal,  Albany  Tran¬ 
script,  Cortland  County 
Whig,  Cortland  Courier, 
Cortland  Democrat, 

Cortland  Republican, 
Cortland  Repository 
New  Year’s  Day,  204-206 
New  York  Central  College,  194- 
195,  252,  256-257,  295  (illus.) 
Normal  Hill,  See:  Court  House 
Hill 

Normal  School,  236 

Old  Baptist  Road,  See:  Baptist 
Road 

Old  Salt  Road,  See:  Salt  Road 
“Old  Brimfield,”  192 
“Old  Randall  Tub,”  See:  “Ran¬ 
dall  Tub” 

Oneida  tribe,  16 
Onondaga,  meaning,  10 
Onondaga  tribe,  219-220 
Onondaga  Valley,  19 
Opera  house,  214 
Otselic,  meaning,  10 
Otselic  River,  10 
Otter  Creek,  52 
Owego  Hill,  86 
Owego  trail,  19 

Panther,  171 

Physicians,  See:  Goodyear,  M., 
Miller,  J.,  Salisbury,  J.  H. 
Pigs,  72-73 

“Pioneer  History  of  Cortland 
County,”  274 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  163 
Plank  road,  94,  242 
Politics,  189-192 


Population,  93-94 
Port  Watson,  53-55,  85,  111,  113, 
267-271 
Postage,  149 
Preble,  established,  30, 
name,  31 
settlers,  61 

Presbyterian  church,  143 

Railroad,  proposed,  148 
Railroads,  200-202 
Randall  bank,  119,  135 
Randall  Square,  166 
“Randall  Tub,”  152 
Religious  history,  97-101 
“Reminiscences  of  Cortland 
County,”  Ballard,  230 
Revolutionary  War,  16-17 
soldiers,  23-24,  66-69 
Revnolds  Hall,  154 
Roads,  24-25,  120-121 
See  also:  Baptist  Road,  Bridle 
Road,  Immigrant  Road, 
Plank  Road,  Salt  Road 
Roderick,  Mt.,  See:  Mount  Rod¬ 
erick 

Saint  Mary’s  church,  185 
Salina  &  Port  Watson  Railroad 
Co.,  149 

Salisbury  Hill,  171 
“Saltillo  Boys,”  254 
Salt  Pint,  48 
Salt  Road,  35 
School  books,  230-231 
Schools,  125 

Cortland,  193-195 
See  also:  Normal  school,  Cort¬ 
land  Academy,  Cortlandville 
Academy. 

Scott,  established,  30 
name,  31 
Lot  13,  69 
settlers,  62 

Scott  Road,  103-108,  157-159, 
172-173,  232 
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Settlers,  34-35,  66-67 
hardships,  37-65 
See  also:  names  of  towns 
Seven  valleys,  52 
“Six  Months  at  the  White 
House,”  246 

Skaneateles,  meaning,  10 
Slavery,  190.  See  also:  Under¬ 
ground  railway 
Snow  storms,  211-212 
Soldiers,  66-69 
See  also:  Brainard,  D.  L. 
Hotchkiss,  C.  T. 

Solon,  established,  29 
houses,  136 
name,  31 
settlers,  56 
Spelling  school,  186 
State  Bridge,  See:  Messengerville 
State  Normal  School,  236 
Stage  House,  122 
Stimson’s  tavern,  95 
Stone  church,  See:  Universalist 
church 

Store  at  Lisle,  109 
Susquehanna,  meaning,  10 
Syracuse,  48 

Syracuse,  Binghamton  and  New 
York  Railroad,  201-202 

Taverns,  121-124 
Homer,  95,  181 
Taylor,  established,  29 
name,  31 
settlers,  47 
Telegraph,  213 
Telephone,  214 

Temperance  movement,  189,  198, 
205 

Theologians,  See:  Hitchcock,  Ed¬ 
ward;  Munger,  T.  T.;  Nel¬ 
son,  H.  A. 

Tioughnioga  River,  10,  14,  81 
arks,  55 

Toppin,  Mt.  See:  Mount  Toppin 


Topping,  See:  Toppin. 

Town  names,  24,  29-33 
Townships,  24 

Tract,  Military,  See:  Military 
Tract 

Trail  to  Manlius,  88 
to  Owego,  86 
Training  Day,  174-175 
Triangle,  110 
Tripoli,  124 

Truxton,  established,  30 
houses,  136 
name,  31 
old  church,  60 
settlers,  57 
Tully  lakes,  21 
“Underground  railroad,”  262 
Universalist  church,  184-185 

Virgil,  46-47,  86 
established,  30 
name,  31 
settlers,  82-85 

Washingtonian  temperance  move¬ 
ment,  189-190 
“Water  Witch,”  154 
Weddings,  77-78,  187 
Well,  driven,  See:  Driven  well 
West  Hill,  95 

“When  Folks  Was  Folks,”  281 
Willet,  55 
established,  30 
name,  31 

Willow  tree  at  Loring’s,  43 
“Wisdom’s  Gate,”  177-178,  193 
Wolves,  71-73 
Woman  publisher,  198 
Women,  280-283 
costume,  197,  199,  239 
Wright’s  tavern,  95 
Wyoming,  Pa.,  42-43 

“Yellow  store,”  118,  166 
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